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English Bar challenged Unions fight overseas fees rise 

under the Race Act hyJol,n 0 'T 5 ' SKsrr- 

IA1£U Vi VAMV/ X J&. 4- Two unions htivi: urged Mil 1 Gmuii Sump rniirqes nt Smith I nit ford duilt. lias 


by David Jobbins 
An American is using the 1976 
Race Relations Acf in chnl lenj-c^ u 
requirement for foreign university 
graduates to spend -u your lo niter 
studying for rite English Bar than 
graduates of UK universities. 

Ms Joan Bohun-M itch ell, 29, grad- 
uated from Columbia University, 
• New York, with a degree in English 
I iter Attire. An 'industrial i< ilmtul is 
this week con vide ring Iilt alJiMtaiion 
that she suffered indirect ritscrimlim- 
tinn oil grounds of it.itiiiii.difv «r 
n'iiiunaf origin ivheii the Council uf 
LeftJi Education required Iter to 
follow a two-yen r course in eight 
law subjects before she could go on 
to her vocational trumiug fur the 
Bar 

Graduates in uou-tnw subjects 
fi-iuii universities within the UK mid 
Lite Republic of Ireland .study six 
subjects In A one-year course 

Tlie one-year course is ut either 
die Polytechnic of Cun mil Liiiuluu 
nr the City University. The two-year 
one is sidejy at tlte pul, vie clinic. 

^ Ms Ho-hoii-MiLchell, a US eili/on 
wlui lives hi Oxford and is married 
to an English duetnr, was mid kv 
the council that she must lake the 
two-year course tit the polytechnic. 
Her complaint to the liihuii.il was 
llvt it wnii hi be three years before 
she would lie fully qualified, emu- 


Adult report 
-under fire 


by John O’Leary 

Two unions huve urged the Govern- 
ment to reverse a decision id lowing 
Trafftird education authority to 
charge some overseas students rui- 
tiuii fees of £1,51)0 fur GCE course*. 
The charges are the first to lie 
approved under a new interpreta- 
tion of a regulation introduced lust 
year, which allowed authorities to 
demand the full cost of tuition 
under some circumstances without 
coll tra veiling the Race Relations 
Act. 

The new tees are payable by over- 
seas .students in classes containing 
fewer thun seven home students. 
Those who began courses last year 
have been exempted but u number 
of first year A level courses are 
expected "to collapse at North Tr af- 
ford College because students are 
unable nr unwilling to pay. Enrol- 
ment figures were still being com- 
piled this week but provisional esti- 
mates were that the number of .such 
classes at the college would drop 


vV 


by Maggie Richards 

Basic preparatory, courses offered 
' by t\*e TraLtiuij . Services Division 
ftro. contravening i -race relations 
legislation by discriminating against 
sen ile hn whose spoken English is 
pour, acroidiug m the Assucijiion 
for Adult and Continuing Lulucui ion. 

The association, which represents 
pro fuss ion a I adult edociiLurs, lias 
sought legal advice on the issue. It 
makes die ciuim in a viirintic attack 
on the report of u working group 
which investigated present provision 
of tite ful I- time preparatory courses, 
which are designed to equip udujts 
with basic skills to nliiuln work or 
to qualify for courses at skill centres 
arranged under the Twining Oppor- 
tunities Programmes scheme. 

The issue lias also caused con- 
cern among members of the 
National Association of Touchers in 
Further and Higher Education, aud 
was scheduled to be discussed at h 
meeting of the NATE HE working 
group on race relations today. 

Concern centres around the TSD’s 
general policy tltat only jobless 
English-speaking adults with literacy 
and numeracy problems are eligible 
for places on preparatory courses. 

Tlte TSD maintains that it is the 
task of local education authorities 
to provide courses for students 
whose command of spoken English 
is negligible. But whereas prepara- 
tory course students arc reimbursed 
for their studios, no similar arrange- 
ments can be made by l.c.a.s. 

Some TSD regions have a more 
flexible attitude, But in other area" 
. - v apflli 


pared with Iwu years for a iiuii-l;m 
gra dilute uf a UK nr Irish univer- 
sity mul one year fur a giiidiuie 
with n UK law degree. 

M ;■ I an Macdonald, her cuimsel, 
praised for-reaching reforms in 
training for the Bar implemented in 
recent years. But he said “ insuffi- 
cient attention " bad liven focused 
oil their effect on the very .small 
minority of overseas iyoii-Ij w 

gJMi.'lUIKiS. 

The “ naked assort ion " underly- 
ing die cun dir ion iinpusud hy the 
council was iluu graduates nf Dub- 
lin nr Cork ivci-c IjuLier qualified 
for the English Bur than graduates 
nf Harvard nr Yule. “ lli.tl is n 
pretty formidable tiling to justify 
<■11 tiny grounds.” 

Mi- Bruce Reynolds, cmin.sel fur 
the council, pointed mil she hud 
failed two nut of four subjects in nil 
external Lon dun University LIB 
degree for which she was reading. 

He suggested this was an iitdlrn- 
L-i on that in lake Hie six subjects in 
a year might he iu<> nuich. 

Ms Uohiiii-Mitclidl replied: “I 
do nut think so. I think f am ciun- 
petvnr to deal with these subjects 
in a year 

The hearing, which beg mi on 
Monthly, was emit inning us Tltu 
TIIES went to press. The tribunal, 
chaired by Mr D. W. Donaldson, 
was expected to react vu its decision. 


Visitor called 
in at Brunei 

Students at Brunei University have 
callod in the Visitor, Lord lluil- 
shanv lu up Attempt to overturn a 
regulation, all p wing .'dpgceoa- tg , ba. 
withhold vdu>n student* fir© in debt 
tn the unlvirsliv. The nurconio 
could have fiir-reiu liing iiiiplituriuiia 
m'iicc- similar statutes exist at u 
number uf insri mi inns. 

The students’, union petitioned 
Lord Hails ham after taking 'leijn] 
advice, claiming that Brunei senate 
acted beyond it* powers in refusing 
lo award u degree lo n srudent who 
Hives part of tile rupt on Iiis tmivoi'- 
siiv flat. Tite sludottt, concerned, 

Mr Christopher Drummond, satis- 
fied Lhe aciideinic requirements for 
the Bachelor nl‘ Technology hm has 
been involved in a lengthy dispute 
nver his rent. 

Four separate or alternative purl- » x , _ 

i in ns h ive been sub mi tied t o Lord lVl3I1U<ll WOTlCGTS 
Hmlsluim, who is to hold a pic- uuiivvia 

liminurv meeting next mouth to cppl/ 40 np r PPllt 
establish procedure for a hearing- JJCl LC1II 


from H to two or three, with num- 
bers dropping from 220 tn .IK. 

Some courses nt Souilt Trafford 
College may also be affected hut 
higher recruitment of home stud- 
ents there will minimise tlte num- 
ber. There were 559 overseas stud- 
ents ut Nurrii Trafford lust your, 
most on GCE courses. The autho- 
rity says many teaching groups were 
composed entirely or almost entirely 
of overseas' students. 

The relevant circular front the 
Department uf Education and 
Science allowed authorities ro 
charge “ full cost ” fees to overseas 
.students when u course was 
expressly laid on fur them. Both 
the National Union of Students 
and die Nntionjl Association fur 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education insist tliuc this should 
not apply to GCE and similar 
courses which arc not specifically 
designed for nvcrscus students. 

Local NATFI1E officials hove 
been fighting the Trwffurd pro po- 


ny Utillft.ni Pincti V.nl>linMftn. 
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One «f the leaf lets whlcji will be on display in (lie first ever exhibition 
or tier hi I dropped propaganda at tile Museum of Modern Art, Oxford. 
Tin*, exhibition, ‘ which begins on October 8, contains more lliun 300 


. . : — - — —ft"".' -- v.»u.rv. u, viiiiiuiuii .iim u iiiiiii .mu 

Cutlets, tlucunienlx and photographs which were originally distributed 
li v aeroplane, shell, mortar mid rocket to soldiers ami dvlltuns between 
the years 1914 and 1%8. 


Authorities set 
for Oakes talks 



have beftn sdld to students before Hons have b$on' made against a w ^ 1 2S Bbl ly , de *! raWe » 
au examination last June. A settlor member of die 1 academic staff in aMUrS® li 68 ? 0 ? ^account- 

lecturer at the polytechnic hat) relation tothe conduct of an HND ?“ rtlculB $y theffnan- 

een suspended on full nav oaudlne examination In civil enalnp«rii, B “spects. is.one whicfli we 


|,WVII|a«V UHfl UV ixiv wuuuiiv.1 Ui all nwii ma J- . T r-% — £ d 7 — . 

been suspended on full pay pending oxamination In civil engineering. S w? n “»°? e ^>1' wh,dl we 

die oitLcome of die inquiries. “These allegations are bain "M? t Z ap ^ ”, he 8a,d : 

Visar.’s Swfezsj-: 

Higher NadoimJ Diploma in, civil £ ful1 rfter UKhg out of flne early # 

engineering- ;Tliree Iranian^ failed , i, y 

— and die iuvestimUion follows their a... —.5. ..MBreUul • Meanwhile, unl^rd^a, 


appeal 






Christmas. It is the first time die “»»J ancillary workers in M,s Williams. Secretury of State 

Brunei Visitor has been petitinned universities ujin to break the Gov- ,0, ‘ Eilucnuon and Science, has 
and his ruling will be hindiitg. eriimvnt's pay guidelines and will as * tc d for an urgent meering with 
The niatLtr was discussed by the probably seek increases of around local government leaders next 
Brunei senate this week and put 40 per cent. month to discuss implementation of 

into the hands ot Mr Brian Winston- the Oakes runort on the inanmie- 

ley. rite secretary general of the Unions representing them will u n K “ /JjJ* 011 u ? e in “ na B e 
university. ‘ meet ot the end of next month to higber education in the 

One of tite four arguments presen- formulate the ciuim but this Is public sector, 
ted hy the students is that Mr o|mnst certain to resemble that At meetings with the Association 
Dnimnumd, whose refusal to pay already submitted on behalf of local of, County Councils und riie Asso- 
part of his rent dates back to com- authority manual workers and ciation ot Metropolitan Authorities 
plainr* nut tic in t975 about the state health service employees. _ she is expected to announce her 

nf his flat, should be awarded his They want a £60 minimum wage intention to introduce legislation in 
degree in the circumstances particu- end a 35-hour week as well as bet- H 1 * forthcoming parliamentary s es- 
ter to hint. But the ocher three ter holidays, sickness pay and shift *te“- Principal parts of the bill 
-I fftTinrir i C | | a ^ ene8 lo ^* e m^nuar wnX^r *?' Ve8t - 8 va 5* c ^OtT ^tlh setting^ Up tile pro- 

used for the first time in 1977, when rational officer of the National «. year-olds further education, 
a number of students, including Mr Union of Public Employees, said Local government leaders, how- 
Drununond, wore refused degrees, this week: f There is no way we ? V6, j now sown set to oppose early 
■Mte union says. are going to accept 5 per cent”. implementation of the Oakes report. 

4 ■ — — : 7 — : Councillor Malcolm Thornton, 

Police grotoe exam allegations 

Police and Wolverhampton Poily- results of die investigations are ntl^S a ^° ns on 1 ? aj '° 1 ' P Hrt8 of the 
technic officers are investigating known fo the polyteduiTc. Oakw recommendations. 

“ Allega- national 





xa ,s for xeyoi-al nioutlis and 
Mr Iruvor I» i |u., s t i 10 v,,' 0 
dent, has wri tiou ’ m 
Oakes, Minister of State ter & 
Education, asking him to 
Mr Phillips aaUTllJfiffW 

0 'jS KH'dunce could never ap?h‘ 
tn bill umrse.s und the inmliM.™ 
Of allowing .ho,, 1 chS a S 
uinsidurahk- because they ttl 2 
lead tu other Butltoritios takhi 
advantage uf the circular. * 

A spokesman for the authors 
«md it hud taken the view fti 
the preponderance of Q¥er !L 

students in some teaching groJ 
meant these courses were beio* 
nm exclusively (or them and the 
authority was therefore not conform 
mg to the requirement of ulL 
overseas students only to fill p] w , 
not taken by home student 

Approval had been given to sei j 
lower Until of six home studejjn 
this year and this would be reviewed 
with the likelihood of iiicruditi 
the figure to 12. 

Literacy work 
wins praise 

continued from front page 
may result in the adult literacy 
provision being overwhelmed k 
overlaid before it Ims been propel 
developed.” 

Commenting on prospects for ib 
future, the report cmphashfi th- 
in ipur ranee uf determining trim 
ties, us well as providing sunirtm 
finance. “ We believe that anujK 
influence in the last three yan 
uur of ull uropnriioii to the anmu 
tlislnii-sed iius been the evidence d 
Government commitmem in tbi 
shape of thu gram to the agency. 

“ Equally, the provision for«w« 

1 lie racy up and down the tourney 
Iius been strongly Influenced bj wt 
extent to which nit , l.e.u. ho* ms* 
its policy und commitment fit*. 
Efforts und morale in the held hm 
varied quite reimirkamy according 
to the interest shown by deem 
members or chief officers : not on® 
students need encnwraaeiuent • 

Differences in financial aiiou- 
lions are mill vast, varying betw» 
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at Siome, say MPs 


in nmiiv Mi^ 

in others, and hi iu««K 
districts £.1,0(10 in one. utui ^ • 
ill unnlher. . «,ii| 

The AI.UA rujiorr. like «» . 

conn ler part, finds t|' or 
must in the future become P* 1 
of a wider respunso to oatw ** . 
education needs. ,, frnra 

" The evidence of reports V* 
l.c.a.s mid voluntary organbjW? 

Is thui many students are s 
more ihnu competence . 

and writing and seek b*|P 
numeracy und other cop Ing 
life’ skills which reflect jg 
Benernl disadvantage. 1 “ y, 
adult cdticuiiuu service wmw . 
indicates tn be necessary s . 
an alternative for. but « 
concomituni of, d conitnuti^ ^ 
•ton sc-rfcu. Oho wlUW Q t ff W; 
is a negation of rl,c ,^SL ycad-’ 
and lessons of die pa« . wf 3 
Adult Literacy 
Remarkable Euucatfonal « : i 
published by HMSO, w in 

Adult Literacy: A Sn ' rf n 1 j X \V 
Imyuct, hy H. A. 

Char nicy, piibltehed cat i on ^ 
Institute of Adult MgSS lB1 
De Montfort Street, Uic*" 61 '.,.- 
7GE, price £1. 


NEXT WEEK 

Bight pages of new m 
books. loti 

Robin McKie on ^ortb 
preventive medlcuie . 

•tv^qk epl4em{oW ”-^|d 

Exeter University s new si 
education, _ . 
Rationality and religion- 
Love’s Labour's tosj; gch^ 
Tlie Danish Folk H il ^ 




I, John O’Leary 

Public Accouiils Co in ini l tee has rvpoalcd 
hicuniruversial call for mure students m .-audy 
.• jjjgjr home univerdirifs. In u report thin 
Uk die committee of MPs rejects the ciuim 
bv the Dcjinrtmem of Education und Science 

significant rcfioualisaiion of university 
intakes is not practicable. 

While rccuBiii/ing the benefits of living at a 
university, the PAG insists thin freedom of 
choice must be weighed against ihc extru cost 
•o public funds. The likely increuse of 30,000 
students bv 1981-82 might require capital 
exncmllime on accommodation of iq> to £i()0m. 
tdib substantial recurrent expenditure on top 
of that. 

The committee considers that the nronlcm 
merits further study, particularly in Llie light 
of a research project commissioned by the Dish, 
which found that nearly a third of students 
living away from home could have token com- 
parable courses nt institutions within mi hour’s 
travelling distance of their homes. This enn- 

Professors’ 
pay battle 
looming 

by Ngalo Crequcr 

A major bnttle is expected over a 
proposal by the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers to put professors’ 

; pay partly . 'd n ascalu which would 
* limit vice-chancellors’ powers of 
iwtnvingc. 

/■■■In the ' majority of univurxitius 
vlte-tliauccllnrs and senior officers 
here b gicut deal of leeway in 
deciding what tn pay present ami 
new professors although tliure Is an 
average figure which they cuiinol 
exceed. 

Profcssow ore incrcusingly 
annoyed that they ace the only 
academic staff ant paid according 
10 ] c »le, particularly us bmli salurlcs 
and differentials have aroded in 
value over thu past few years. In 
iirp“ nt ballot, cumlucted by the 
AUI in Iocnl associations, 85 per 
cent of professors said they wanted 
duced l,M * T>» r tiul sch cm u intro- 

The curron t‘ niinimum for profes- 
“i 3 is £9,443 per annum and the 
average is £11,055. Professors ore 
.juo annoyed because negotiations 
wer pay are shrouded in secrecy. 

"Epilations are carried out by a 
group of high-ranking officers 


Iterances. 

1 ui? 0 * ias been pressing for 
time for tite introduction of a 
! Wtial scale which would limit tbe 
1 diversity’s discretionary powers, 
"J 1 ?. they want is a scale wltich 
"uDifl include automatic annual 
“ tcrem enig- They hava put forward 
P^°^]s for such a scale to the 
uolverglty Authorities Panel but 
nn o lI,e vfce-chnncellors to put 
,V- ‘■estetauce, ...... ... 

^nevertheless a tloy group of uni- 
wjiues alroudy operate a scale 
2“ e »L -At-NcwcasLli: the scale 
Suites from £9,443 to £10,627 
ihn a,inu[ tl Incremeota and within 
Vf.tfttrafnta of the average figure, 
thnyv’fslty Council lias dfscre- 
after that. 

Hull there is a guaranteed 
uw 0 * “ ve Incremental points and 
J „ ‘“tments can be mndo within 
iill n ■» At another university, 
inmini eS80rs are paid the same 
’■.Ti, 8 fl biount. 

s^ ril ^ r M ‘ BU8S ti,at if so, P e 

fen mu 08 , can operate a scale, 
suit n i- ra . should bo able to follow 
^ If a scale were to 

I°ctod r ?«Ti t * 1en universities, sub- 
ajau Gpvernmcnt pay policies, 
flu°tK, *” at they would have 

. lJ|p "•SJDllily. 

■Mtry, t,r ,i. Sitpuer,, general secrc- 
af W. ‘ Ile Alhr said: “What Is 
: S‘rt?i« re « coneern to jirofes- 

lw 
fa 


firms the PAC’s view of 1*176-77 liiat ilio rhnice 
of o imlvcisiiy uwuy frinii lirnm a was guvurnuil 
in nil- Ity pcr.Miniil pn-forciici- uiiU social ciismin 
llioii ucademic cousidciuLions. 

It uho noted the wide disparity between the 
position iu England and Wales, where only 1(1 
per cent of university students live at hurnc, 
compared with that in Scotland, where the pro- 
portion is 42 per cent. The possibility of pnying 
u standard rent allowance for home accommoda- 
tion occupied by a student wax one option raised 
for encouraging moi'u to live ut home. 

The report: prompted immediate criticism 
from Mr Truvor Phillips, picsidem of the Nat- 
ional Union of Students, who said the commit- 
tee h'ud failud to consider the ruul situation 
before making its recommendations. Some rural 
institutions could not oururt sufficient home- 
based s indents, city dwellers would find it more 
difficult to guilt places uml puruuts would he 
asked tn niuke un iiiirc.isoiuildy large comrihu- 
timi to sludiMils* upkeep, lut said. 

“ Do they now want to turn the clock buck 
hy forcing students buck into the pureiHul. 


JTW 77 

• A. ^ ' ^ 

Ij t.^ Jtu 


home?” Mr Phillips staked. “Or me we to be 
given our iutk-peinlcilL'e as .idulu to make our 
own di-risitms 7 ’’ 

Mr I.uuric 1 Kanpur, gciu-inl secretary nf ihc 
AViociktioji of University Touchers, said: “We 
have examined this question. Front a practical 
point of view it is mi mini inis trutivo linpossi- 
hlliry, and because nf the proyision of focilitics 
there would he very little fiiiunciai saving. 

“We would flatly deny any usterihm t»v llie 
Public Accounts Cmnnitliee that choice of uni- 
versity Is governed hy social cusiopl- All the 
evidence we have my.s tl.’ar uciuleinic cun si dura- 
tions dutninaic the choice of a student. Students 
up ply because or t ne cnui'sc, mu the university,” 
lie said. 

A spokesman for tbe Cmnmiuee of Vice- 
Chancellors amt Principals Said lie was tumble 
to comment as ho luul m it yet seen tbe report . 
But universities do nni think thut art Huge meins 
to increase the proportion of lm nio-bnscd stud- 
ents would i ecess'.u ily be (.heuiter ilmu ti.'u pres- 
ent system. 
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A, J. P. Taylor crosses tiie | 
line from Mug du leu to North 
Loudon t ' 

Professor A. J. P. Taylor, the 
eminent historian uml honorary 
follow of Magdalen College. Oxford, 
is to become u purt-timo associate 
lecturer at the Polytechnic nf North 
London. University College, Lon- 
don, where he has been a visiting 
lecturer for 13 years, cun no longer 
afford him. 

Mr John To veil, University Col- 
lege secretary, said this week that 
the college had been pleased to 
have the services of Professor Tay- 
lor as a special Iccutrer since 1965, 
but in recent years it had been 
necessary to make “ great econo- 
mies ’*. .... 

It has done this through normal 
staff wastage and the non-renewal 
of nQipoiutmenis made on an annual 




Steven Muller argues that 
it is not just Marxism 
that Americans distrust 
but all ideologies, 34 


Fringe 1 religion 

Roy Wallis describes the 
ini pad of minority 
religious cults that have 
grown up.sincc the 1960s, 


Forecasting 

Michael Gibbons reviews 
three new books on the 
future which emphasize 
what is socially 
accept able rat her .than 
technologically possible, 14 


History books 

The Civil War, the 
Second Republic, and live 
early Christian Church 
arc among the subjects 
of new history books. 


New job for 
A. J.P. Taylor 

basis. Regretfully A. J. P. Taylor's 
post fell into the luLtcr category and 
nls appointment could not be 
renewed fur the 1978-79 session. 1 ’ 
Professor Tnylnr Is ro give a 
series of introductory lectures this 
term to first-year students on the 
single honours history degree at the 
polytechnic. Nexi term lie wilt 
teach n number of the polytechnic’s 
postgraduate students. 

■ Professor Taylor described thu 
polytechnic lectures as “ a light 


assignment lie said lie had nn 
other university commitments of ter 
University College’s decision, and 
lie wanted to continue with occa- 
sional luct tiring. Crossing the binary 
line “ would not make a hit of 
difference ”. 

Dr Terence Miller, the polytechnic 
director, said he wus “ delighted ” 
that Professor Taylor would be lec- 
turing at the institution- “We hope 
that through exposure to a very 
eminent liistoriun of this kind some- 
thing of value will rub off on stu- 
dents und staff.” 

•The polytechnic would not reveal 
how nitich Professor Taylor would 
be paid for his lectures. A. spokes- 
man said he wotdd receive “ a digni- 
fied fee 


Exeter education 

k lf we can't build an 
institution here that is the 
envy of the world wo 
might as well go home’, 
Ted Wragg tells Judith 


Polytechnic directors put presi 2 on CNAA j Rock sociology 


.. 



by Peter David 

Tlte Council for National Academic 
Awards is comiug under mounting 
pressure from polytechnic directors 
und local ouiltoritlcs in the wake of 
its highly critical report on Tees- 
side Polytechnic. 

The report, which threatened to 
suspend CNAA recdgnitioii of the 
polytechnic within two years unless 
substantial progress was made by 
the institution, has brought to a 
head a growing divergence of 
opinion between polytechnic direc- 
tors and the council -nboul the 
extent of the CNAA s charter 

responsibilities. 

. At -a meeting of officers last 
wack the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics issued a Strongly- 
worded statement deploring aspects 
of thu Tecssldo report amr expres- 


sing concern about the general 
trend of the council’s validating 
procedures. 

It said : “ The CDP has for smite 
years become increasingly con- 
cerned with the way the CNAA 
qiiluquennial reviews and pro- 
cedures have bc-cn developing. -It 
regards' the latest manifestation, 
'that!' Is tbe Tcesaldu report, ds ine 
culmination of this process and 
finds aspects nf rite report distaste- 
ful and unacceptable." 

The CDP has culled i a full meet- 
ing of polytechnic directors Inter 
this month to decide on wljat form 
of official, and combined action to 
take oji the Teesside episode. 
Individual directors have expressed 
dnger about the personal criticisms. 
, of 1 the polytechnic director con- 
tained In the council’s report, and 
,mqnv argue ihai-tjie one and u half- 


days spent nt tlja polytechnic by 
the visiting parly could not justify 
the teunr {>f the final document. 

laical authorities ore also con- 
cerned about Ihc Toossido report, A 
meeting of the Council of Local 
Education Authorities this week 
agreed in call fur' K meeting with 
the. CNAA to discuss ll|e council’s 
relationship with authorities main- 
taining poly technics. . 

The CLEA is concerned about 


the wide publicity given to the 
report. 

CJcvelund’s education committee 1 
this week appointed n special sub- 
committee “ witii full plenary 
powers to determine such terms as 
they Jimy deem appropriate for the' 
.relinquishment by I)r. Bought on of 
, the dime tor step fif thp polytechnic ”. 

Dr Hbuglituit, Iras taken’ Indefinite 
' luai'e.-,; : 


Peter David describes 
a new study of the 
sociological significance 
of rock music, 7 


North American news 


Overseas news 


Educational technology 




















Under-usage of buildings 
and equipment criticized 


by Ngnio Creijuer 

llight-i' education luiflrl iui^s anti 
uquipiuciit probably represent some 
■>r the mu inn's limit under- used re- 
sources, according tn l Fie Chartered 
I iisi it ii Lc iif Public Finance arid 
Accountancy in its response to the 
brown paper, “ Higher Education 
into the i't'Jtls '.I'lie institute, one 
of the six major accountancy bodies 
in the United Kingdom, says tlmt 
institutions must make inure effec- 
tive nsc of Lhcir resources before 
claims for additional lielp can be 
seriously considered. 

“ if student participation rates 
appear lo lie increasing in line with 
the higher projections made by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, then, whci her by fouf-ycur 
terms or some oilier means, a 
method must ho found to so ror-uc 
die programmes of siudoiiis mid staff 
dim building-; ami equipment are 
fiiliv utilized all the year round.” 
Universities .sltould consider in- 
creasing group sizes, rutin mil is log 
courses,. using af I . buildings .every 
tiny "of the working week, particu- 
larly during die 1 . 1-20 wuukfi of vuesi- 
lion when they nre left -'“-virtu ally 
empty ", 

The instil uic says that the govern- 
ment's- projections for snide nr 
mini hers are i m su Lis f ac Lory hccau so 
within (lie constraint n i 
policies the estimated par 


coming, a major increase in deiitaud 
for higii or ciliicatimi rouM emerge. 
It urges the Government to look 
beyond simple hi mi hers and decide 
how it intends to react m ii.n 
jijcreii.se in deniiimi for I'uriJier and 
liiglicr edit cut ion. 

“The provision of critical ion 
cannot be turned «m and off like 
a rap, ami coiiir.iciiun of pm vision 
in the 199 Us will only he possible 
if expansion in tlir> Inis been 

wisely planned. If careful at ten don 
is paid to better und mure intensive 
use of existing resources during 
tin; 1980.*, it may well be possible 
to accommodate any peak with mi t 
genera Ling unpkusant side-effects 
in ilie 1990*.” 

It says Lli.il fm- the sake of the 
economic licalrh of i!ie coinilry, 
it_ may _ uliiniaiely lie necessary to 
iltscrii nin tile in r.-ivimr of nuirscs 
v.hich avrin die ecounniy. ii ihink.s 
Unit deferred entry is tun clinch 
help as i lii.s .supposes encounige- 
limit fi'oin employers, Ian employ- 
incut prospects still look bleak for 
young people. 

Thu ins ti Lute says that there must 
be a ck-iu'ly defined government 
Policy laying ilovyn the nbjec lives 
ot higher education which would 
trie hide in it the implication.* of uny 
changes designed tu extend cduca- 


Proper management only way 
for university records 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SIIPB, ^ 


rates are ion high, 
specific DliS support 


existing rionul n upon unity for yuimg punulc 
j ict] mi i hi iu employment. 'I'lierc was still a 

plaiming 


and yet if 
were forth- 


need ‘ for 
ihlMuighnat 


in.inpuwer 
the ocnuoniy. 


Kecortls inaiiagC'iiiuiiL systems arc 
essential to prevent universities 
being over run by paper, since 05 
per cent of tltcir records are never 
referred tu lifter tlieir initial ii.se. 

This is ilie advice given in u Lixik- 
let, Records MtiiutgenteiU in Itritish 
Universities: a surrey with some 
sue.gcstiuns by Michael bolt and 
J- A. Mil wards, of die library nt the 
University nf Rending. 

'Jlii' authors carried mu a survey 
to discover how universities coped 
with the increasing mountains of 

f mper. They felt lhai without sonic 
urui of ruiitrol, such as organised 
weeding, (lest ruction nr iiiicru- 
I'cduciinn nf rccorri-s, universities 
could be flouded with paper. Tliey 
found itLtlQ awareness of simple 
solutions ; some universities had set 
up working imrrles or engaged con- 
sult mm but generally efforts were 
pleci'niciil. 

'J'liey say n .system of nuiiugeiiient 
ensures pruiuiu destruction of use- 
less ami un wanted records, lem- 
[lni-Hry pre.seri'iiiion but ulti- 
mure destruction of some 
records and die in deli idle 
preservation pf the perniuneiiiiv 
valuable, hut that "it has hceii 
proved time and timu again that 
absolutely nothing is to be gained 
hy proposing elaborate and expen- 
sive methods of uchieving these 
three measures." 

Most records are “ scattered " 
around departments and responsi- 
bility for uiem is shared, often be- 
tween librarians,' archivists, the 
registrar or the burstir’g department. 


SRC makes 


The authors point nut that although 
some Fr.~m of professional training 
is desirable fur the person who runs 
and extends the system, die routine 
work of listing, huxiug, shelving and 
retrieving records can be .done by 
the relatively untrained. 

Uuc suggestion tliey say is worth 
consideration is a regional records 
centre for u group of iinivursilic.s. 
They also say It is desirable to have 
n cnmniiiicc, representing an array 
of interests, which will have over- 
all responsibility. 

The authors suggest n pkm for 
dwmhutiiig die work of records 
management among existing Muff. 
An assktiint registrur nr i-quiv<ilcni 
cun id become a manager, to disco vui 
what records are kept mid which 
types should be destroyed ami 
when. A stationery officer would 
be responsible for designing and 
issuing sturioiiery uiHierisd (ip 
retrieval siijis) und filing cabinets. 
Lull smi officers should be ruspivns- 
ible For storage and issuing files un 
request. 

They do not gu into the vexed 
question of whnt records .slum Id be 
kept and who should have access 
to wluit. Nevertheless they do raise 
some of the many problems facing 
universities in ibis uieu mid sires* 
™at a good system will not neces- 
sarily be cumbers/vine or costly. 
Records Management in British 
Universities : a survey with same 
suggestions, by Michael linn mid 
I. A.- li awards, obtainable from the 
University of Reading Library, for 
tl. post tree in the UK. 


appointments 

Four new members have hcen ap- 
pointed lu tliu Science Research 
Council. They are : Dl l ] c Lev Clarke, 
director of Lhc Robert Gordon’s In- 
stitute of Technology, Aberdeen, 
and a member of tho SRC’s poly- 
technics committee 5 Dr Wilfred 


Metals Society j and Professor John 
Viilirnuit, diiL'crnr uf the physic* 
laboratory at Afmicii ester l/ni vcrsiiy. 

Ilie new members look up office 
this week. 

Mrs Will in ms. Secretary of State 
For Lducatlnn and Science, bus also 
announced the appoint incut nf two 
new mem hers to the Agricultural 
Research Council. They are Mr 
Ronald Ilulsiend, chairman of 
necchain Products, and Dr Anne 
McLm i-n, direct nr of dm Medical 
Research Council's mamma II an deve- 
lopment unit. 

Five new members are tn be un- 
pointed to the Medical Research 
Lotincil : Dr Sydney fli-eimer, head 
, 1 biology division of the 
MRC la bora mry for molecular bio- 
logy nt Cum bridge ; Professor Geof- 
frey Dawes, director nf dm Nuffield 
Insiitiiru for Medical Research. Ox- 
ford ; Professor Henry Evans, direc- 
tor of die council's clinical end 
population cytogenetics unit in 
Luimlnirgli ; Professor Raymond liof- 
fenborg, the William Witherlm* 

E rofessor of medicine at Hirming- 
am University ; mid Professor Wil- 
liam Shaw, bend of biochemistry nt 
Leicester University. 


MODERN 





new Wolfs on building 


Piaget held up as physicists’ saviour 


by Rubin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Students’ failure to lenrn physics 
Sf P 51 *.® fend of ]>uor reasoning 
Hbility 111 populations which watch 
too much television and have in- 
siinicit'iu experience of rhe real 
world. it was said Ium week. 

At the European Physical Society 
coin err 1 1 cc in York Inst week, Pr«f. 
Fessnr Robert Puller, or Nebraska 
University, urged ihat better physics 
education in n>t jiluy mi inipuriunt 
part- in impi'iviug the reasuniitK 
power of pcuplc. 

Ihis was best carried out by 
liasine to ac lung 011 die work of the 
irrciicb psychologist Jean Piaget, he 
bolievud. A prugruminc of Piagctian 
education fur college freshmen had 
operated at Nebraska for threu 
years and Professor Puller said 
evidence indicated diaL it was help- 


ing tu 1111 pro vo students' 
power. 


reason jug 


Proper education must lead to the 
development of formal reasoning 
which allows people to make flex- 
ibk* considered judgments. Hut 
recent studies indicated tlmt many 
udulis by applying niumnrixeil 
formulae, words nr plmisos. only 
up poured tn be thinking in a fully 
developed way.. 

“ Formal reasoning i s fundnmen- 
la] to developing a true undvrstnnd- 
mg ot science mid many oilier 
aspect* of modem life" lie said. 

1 lac mora than one- 
third of American adnlesceins and 
adnhs did not employ formal 
rcasoiHUg presented a rial eduen- 
Moim! cliulleugc. 

Students should bo 


become actively involved in prob 
Iney sliould ' 


lems. 


allowed 
d 

liave 


to 


greater 


autonomy of action Mini slmuM nor 
he under direct coiuml u s they 
were in many “ cook-book '* hilim a- 
tnrics where they were obliged to 
follow step- by -step instruct ions. 

Instead, siiidems shmilfi he 
allowed to explore Insu uiiuiiti or 
iiroblcnts nnd be given time 10 riis 
emts iniporiuiit issues ami cniui m.s 
without explicit concrete insiritc- 
uons. Lwriiing cycles bused on 
these ii pen-ended principles uper- 
iited ill Nebraska for ail c.nuscs 
fur college freshmen. 

Dul, later in the week at a work- 
shop session on physics education, 
"iBunixers, Dr John Gil- 
b«t of Him Institute of Ftlucarimial 
JeUiuoiogy at Surrey University, 
said .no studies had been carried 
out 111 Britain into the degree of 
formal reasoning abilities of 
students. 


Universities comforted on 

rp£QS])0CtS 


' TepcH. abroad in : ■ . 

FRANCE AUSTRIA . ; 

GERMANY . , BELGIUM: 
SPAIN ' USSR 
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Predictions th^u^ivorsities and col- nS^gy 1 ^ waftlMt ' liHfiuura }*!* ,C | C '!' 
throitgli ^tlie 4 rajanMlecLra^ca^revT^ fo7 0 

catlonal Tochnaloev ..Il furure Indus- 


P“gm- n> rtlSte-nSSTK'-'lS tnr /H-d- 

»« »n d ’u sSS S£-*h? " v ga 

?oboK'' d wAJ1 bo be st done by 
. '^ 1e professions were also likelv 

C f T„ aiy i afEccted ' ,r " n,etI ^ 

exnni ple, accurare diag- 


the cnatrafy the new tecimology 
2S e*n«n«l nnd suppf/. 

rneiit their roles, . the true lesson 

UMfSriv.-^ * I ™ WQ fr ° m ,he °P en 

But he warned that the ,tech- 
| .i iolug ifflj revolution represented an 


jf. 


-V:V»lift/» i'ltuciiitun 

Hfftniiitcut 


Di'iwrttu-tu tit t-'ftui ,n/|iii 

Northern lr.’U*hJ 


lor 


immediate SvJlX' t £ f , tho 

amj . educationists who would have best ■ ^ al a cw,n P“‘er did 

A5K & 1 JM.3SJB °wt niore . lhHn ever in 

carried time would by radlcSk o ,r T * 1 K flexible in 

mqifified but also .the very 3 Wo k 1 mcthu(is und kouIs. 
orwlochJt was aimed/ Cry 611,18 *» PfF^rei] to devise now 


Exam nerves 
‘ can be used 
to motivate’ 

hy John O’Leary 

Examination imrvi-c n 
v.d liable imaivaiiag t , 5 J“ fjkil 
dent is able l0 cSi 5 hi ,Se i*I 
amjcicly, work i„ the s 1 * ^ 
.selling turn tu Aston fife? 
shown. Now I),- ^ 

A -sums depiirtmciii u r 
iiiquiiy, bus devised a proS^ 
treatmeiiT b > htJ! S" 
jits .1 const ruclivclj Jjj 

. Dr Dryduii, who work, 

B ll l e . c,, «'}St‘llWft unit, hJSt, 
his ideas into pracDce dEfa? 
comuig year’s cxammiiai 2 L 1 
Ilie techniques, which “r?ha!?vl 
Anicncun research, have hee D ^ 
imly m imhvidual cas* 
country up to now. 

Dr Dryden puis forum] 
theories m the laiest voluai ^ 
ilie British Journal of GtSSJ 
counselling: “The pro,^ 

should encourage the sm&a » 
value and uulfee the rnm.^ 
properties of his ai-ousal, and fM-ja 
lielp him LO control Itk anvajk 
that it dues not lead to puta 
mice decrement), rather than awn 
eliminate the anxiety coaipltub* 
Student counsellors are 
to form groups of five siadenit,N 
sibly from different courses lanj 
enibarruvMiiunt, with iiuiial ha 
views tn ensure ihnt the pinb 
pant a are suit able. The progrust 
then involves a “pre-ircdimemT 
tn familiarise sttidescs rj) 
cx.il 11 ill. <t ion conditions, ilie M 
ficaliou nf pessimistic sdW* 
tiun . 111(1 training iu basic itko 
thill.' 

After this students are atlciw 
consider which “ self-stai£BC»' 
could help 1 hem control aniktjd 
co lice ill rate on the tusk at U 
given further relaxation train 
and, finally, given a mock tuov 
linn in which tu try out iheirtii 
ski I Is. 

Dr Dryden advocates thewd 
the programme to stem tlw 
flniid of students Ldiifrouting w 
sc Ihu'S 'during the eWRdyBg 
period. Allhmigli support m | 
he necessary for ihe tadWh* 4 
dent, In* says, cuunscWws <«j' 
[iiiuju 11 pi'oiihylaciic rnlo 10 
Uiize ilie iiiiiiart of exauiuifti 
ntuieiy im the studen t popuM 1 ^ 

AUT ‘victory*** 
conditions 
for researchers 

A - .syiilhnlic -km" ‘tg 
cl.ii tiled ihis week hy 
linn of University lem'nHS 
campaign in improve l !‘ B , 
cmuliliniis and job security w 
tlfic researchers. 11IT 
Mr J->lin Akl.T, A«T *g 
general secretary, said t»» “ ^ 
Simmons, chairman » D 2JJL 
fn rmed Associaumi of ^ 


IK II.MI-IS IfidllRH i:nUCATiON SUFlM.Kftii-’ir c'lu.78 



ood value 5 
money 


, p. 1er David l ' ve * directed at the 1111 ivc rsiries 

. niK that Oxford and Cam- SC'ierally , takes 11 .form designed fur 
A!W Jll, '; i expensive universities w'Hary 11 u 1 vcrsa.es »,i,l is 

,'Hk* J s I 1 ,ii ; ii-,nilv heavier de- r i, |t,v ti«-.iuil ly - 1 1 l-siiiiod 10 our verv 
S-kine ZS i different systems of organ ixuiioi, 


-ju ihe taxpayer rnun com 
?i 3 hle institutions were quite 


Aimas^tates London’s priorities 


an 

fJ ?« Sir ‘Xian Cottrell, vice-chan- 
office. Sir 


^kinS d'o-ing 
1 jeciMid year of 


fw « 


'said ilut cost comparisons 
Jju i„ ciinstili.it iun with the De- 
■JJflg of lvd u cation and Science 


55S .*>»■ 


Oxford und Cam- 
^^provitietl goad value for 


lie said. 

True freed 1 mi to pursue academic 
studies in the university’s own wuy 
required greater flexibility than wu's 
envisaged hy any of the national 
bodies. '• As the debate on the 
future of higher education sharpens 
tip t» the next year or so, we shall 
find it increasingly necessary to ex- 
plain and argue the case for our 
feriernl, collegiate system within u 
inninmri puLteni uf uuiLury universi- 
ties: at ilie smile lime the univer- 
sities generally will liuvc tn stand 
cumpui-isnn with other institutions 


^Bllmvance is made for the 
y± cost of spccjul iiisUtiinous, 
as the copyright libraries and 

PS.JJJSJ’, nmMnvo 1 ve 0I costs of higher education ill which the 
o - £ ™l.« «f *«»cl.lHE m,d research are 

wW® “5 ' 1 , “k„ * ,-,n _ nst . n( ,_ e-,.. quite different. 

MHtrsiies u th , • , „ — u Sir Alan expressed disappoint- 

ment with a recent pilot study cur- 
ried out hy the Health and Safety 
Executive into the application of 
the Health mid Safety Act in uni- 
versities. Tiie study had taken little 
account of the organization of aca- 
demic studies or the basic feuturcs 
of university life. 

“ Tlte Health and Safety Execu- 
tive, in fuel, see the universities 
ns much like industry mid schools. 
1 praised me loose icaerui It _ must be said emphatically that 
of Cambridge University, l \" s »« il basic misunderstanding of 
the situation ill universities. 


ina at Oxford and Cambridge 
iMock Strum plus fees) is about the 
iterate for British universities in 
wirral m\ is very much loss Minn 
ilie cull per student at a number 
iif iinriiulinns- 

‘•Tliij j* u most creditable posl- 
Q,in for us, particularly in view uf 
£ie advanced level of our teaching 
«d mu- major commitments to 
inidiiug Und research in Lite experi- 
Bciiml sciences.'’ . , , 

Sir Alan praised the loose federal 
timclore nr Cambridge Unlver 
liiicli enabled the institution to 
*ork with h “ mere skeleton ” 
of rentrul udminisUiuiun. But he 
criticized the Govern incut and utlicr 
■utioiinl bodies fnr not recognizing 
ilv big differences between Cam- 
bridge and unitary universities. 

1 “Viilually every external inilui- 


hy David Jolihius 

The I’nivcr-irv uf Lon dun must lie 
rutiilcss in imuing lurching mid re- 
search first, its new vice-rli mice Mur, 
Lard Annan, sjitl at the lLiyal Vet- 
erinary CiiMegc tliis week. 

In a hard hitting speech on die 
university's fin.mcial problems, he 
outlined tlirce areas where Govern- 
ment policies led to spending on 
Lliiogs other than teaching nnd re- 
scurcll. 

Universities were lmving to pick 
up an ** enorinuiis bill" as a direct 
result of safety legislation. New 
laws had also increased ihe loud un 
personnel department* while the I)c- 
purtmem of F.diicminn and the Uni- 
versity Grants Crmmilice made 
wore und more rcqucsi*! each year 
for statistics which could nut be 
produced without stuff. 

■ “Wo can complain — nnd justly, 
that Government Imposes burden* on 
us through its- legislation programme 
and then does not give us the funds 


lIiciii 


-fil'd *. nn. in 


10 dispose (if 
said. 

“ But however much we ,nitipluui 
we have got Lu accept that they are 
here tu stay. All Lhe more tea sou 
why we should inn accept further 
administrative burdens — and why we 
shtuild prune ilie onus already in 
uur backyard." If this was not done 
teaching and research would suffer 
“ iiTenicdialJy ”. The hard fact was 
there had tu be cut- hacks some, 
where. "As a federal university 
we can nut have It luah ways.” 

tie called for a reduction in paper 
work und the length and detuiil of 
committee discussions on what poli- 
cies led tu. 

lie recalled that last year die 
Senate House's budget was cut 
by ClGS.OOfi, followed by a request 
fur a further L22-l,t)Un saving this 
year. This meant iu effect 
that some things which liad 
been done for the schools 
in die past would not be done In 
future. Some Uuiversity of London 


Northern Ireland ‘needs its own 
post school governing council’ 


“ Schools and universities arc 
struct u ruil very differently ami serve 
different pm-puscs; stuff in schools 
and universities have different re- 
sponsibilities, different authority, 
mid are governed differently 
according 10 their charters.” 
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Simiuons, chairnian “* D r', ff htn 
funned Associatmit of ^ 

in tliu Medical Scwncff, wg 
luid by Iter emplojww* GJ*' k 
t.il, London, lh.it she would 
iLsked to sign « coniract ff® * 
riglits to redundancy pay- ^ 
Dr Simmons launched t » ^ 

recently to pros for » cl1 r ^\ 

lions for research 
sciiools, many of wlwcb •-» 

researchers signing a ajr 


Ji’e-al 
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“ Who's In it, pet ? " 


Overseas staffing constant 


by Patricia Suntinclli 

Strong rcconunciulution for the 
setting up af uu Education Council 
for Northern Ireluud to improve 
methods nf determining educational 
policy, lias come in an independent 
report issued this week by the 
.Opportunities at Sixteen Study 
Group. 

The group, under die chairman- 
ship of Derel: Birlev, rector rtf 
Ulster Polytechnic, was invited by 
the Minister of Slate at the Depart- 
ment of Education. Northern Ire- 
land to inquire first into the edu- 
cational, vocational and social needs 
and aspirations nf young people 
prior tn lanvlag sdmnl and in the 
years immediately following. Sec- 
ond, it whs to consider the 
adequacy of the ediicutinnal nod 
related services now provided fur 
them as well a*, advise mi ways of 
improving and extending ilium. 

The group envisages die Educa- 
tion Council us an independent 
body linked with the Department 
of Education und the Education and 
Lihnirv llnarus mid with delegated 
executive us well us advisory func- 
tions, It would he: strongly in- 
volved with research and develop- 
ment, bringing together existing 
fluencies and drawing on the ser- 
vices of inspectors and udvisurs tmd 
would initiate mid cuordiiuiLe policy 
1111 examinations. 

The council would act ns n forum 
fur qrgiiiii-.ed debate on objectives, 
be u source 11 F advice for govern- 


tetniilmcnt for technical education 
rail>,n « posts oversens ro- 
m\ei cunst ant lust year despite 
jjWomincndation by Lhe Central 
i,,- v ” e view Staff that the special- 
doved dCa *‘° B w ‘ t * 1 t ^ em should 

tlSv i l,l,lla l ie P° r t of the Tech- The report lists numerous pro 
jjaiunicaiion und Training Organ- jects undertaken qn behalf of coun- 
“iinn top Overseas Countries 11 ‘ics th rn'ighouf rhe Third World. 

o H |y passing mention of the many involving British institutions 
»bidi Tan * i ’ s ” recommendation, of higher eduevtion. 
jjJ}lETnr Wa t ,,avcr implemented, that Ouu important development in the 
lh " lor ■ 5 * lou l*l he either abolished, field nf teclin-ical education listed 


objective uf long-term projects und 
programmes", xaid Mr IL II. 
Stowait in his first report hs direc- 
tor general of TETOC. ** The stuff, 
hard-worked and happy to he so, 
were able to contemplate the future 
without great lo-.s <£ confidence.” 


ffiSla 


Hut Dr Simmons said jjg 
had not changed iB ° vfi -wfflu 
mid other researchers 
bult ig asked to 

NahcySeear^ ff 
appointed by Iff-. 

The fii-st Nuitcy Scear WjjjJ 
sound manacemcat & bgol| 
appointed at the Loll ‘l^. in 197&$ 
Economics for the 
The fellowship was & 

LSE after an apped 
1 hi* support of ^ 

sunnel Management, tjeear d 
retirement of. 

reader in personnel man. ^ s tf 
commemorate her ■*“ lf0r k * 
toaclilns and l] e . r YnstituN- . 
ilie LSE and with ‘he ig ^ 
The Fellow is ^J? uD pais< 
Hnrwnutl, ^ 


l S*. a,, d rhe recruitment of W 
technical teachers fur posts 

jJljVaot eusy to look over your 
jw~* r 'Whch you are being urged 
u which leads to 

horizon but to tliu distant 


manager wiui T’Vn'rliJsI, - Airrf S 
Before JoinwS f^J.rcrguson & 
he -worked for MtW . 

F'otsl. ■ , ... |.fi 

The fellowship will ^ 
qiqqlly. „ j i : ^ 


was the use of arrangements where 
111 ic or college 
a three- or* 


kkici.fl •'“■a ted lino a smaller was uie use of urrnngen 
M r f i nc i^’ ^ had been decided by a British polytechni 
},,rfc i . v Lhat the organization’s comuiiLs resources for u im»- 

u ‘d com iu ue, and the year four-year programme involving staff 
^^jPfoduced almost. l,poO an- ’ " ' - 


direct finunciiil burden on itself or 
ilie luc'il t Juti'iitMi juLhuriiy. 
Technical i'.thiCtUifm und Training 
Organisation for Overteas Countries: 
AitiUiul Report 1977-78, a vui hi We 
free from t lie secretary, TETOC, 35- 
37 Grosvenor Gardens, London 
S.W.l, 


ment and the institutions and a 
mechanism for coordinating plan- 
ning effort. Its main role would be 
tn improve links between education 
and industry, between sell no Is and 
colleges, the youth and community 
services and between the various 
professionals in education and rela- 
ted services. 

Tn its plan far ti e province, set 
In the context of serious youili un- 
employment and the increasing pace 
of change precipitated h.v tcch- 
nnlogv, the study group stresses the 
need fnr new preparation rn acquire 
the higher level skills necessary at 
a time nf fewer jobs. 

“ Slinrt-ierin [ruining prognunmes 
for school leavers viewed in this 
light are stop-gup measures. The 
cxnccruilnn tluu training can create 
jobs is likelv tn be disillusioning, 
industry dccreusinplv needs yuting 
workers as such. The concept nf 
employment ami iniL'inplrymto-i for 
Kiyeui'-uhls is in.ipprupri.uu “ the 
grimp puiiiis out. 

Instead the finds 1 ' group reentn- 
. mends that nil vniuig fionrilo shouJd 
have flic opportunity to study, train 
or undergo .supervised work experi- 
ence until they ure 18. And nil 
yoniM? pen nie. whether in sell no L, 
college ur Industrial training should 
hove the same financial assistance. 

“There should be tin obligation 
nn employers uf IG-18-ycur-nlris to 
offer day release For specialist train- 
ing nr ecu oral education ", It says. 

Six tee 11 -year- n Ids unable to find 
jobs should have the right to two 
years full Liuiu education or iruin- 


get welcome in valleys 


we-third of Hie full-time tics of liducuiion m Wnies piiblished 
at the University of Wales this week by the Welsh Office. . 
toff ?. ul . of a total of 18.098— Academic stuff rt the University 
s rk?® academic year 1976-7 of Wales to lulled 2.160 in rhe yeui 
from die Principality. Of the 1976/7 compurcd with 2,038 twelve 
*•■»* , c ! snt wore from other months earlier. 
k r ceni iv D&ited Kingdom and 12 Aberystwyth remains the most 
h h« rom av^rseas. “ Welsh ” cullcao. Of the 3,092 stu- 

iS 1 ? ■l 1 Welsh students dents there 1.119 (38.8 per cent) ure 
1” ^. le “‘ °wn country- from Wules. 
fn,h 1 WaW ?. tlo1c , 10,282 'stndents lu 1976 the uiriverslty awarded 
doin 8 first degree 3,693 first degrees, 518 higher 
- v^d'Kliu^” ull ivcrsities in the degrees und 1,218 diplomas. 

Siaiistuy uf Education mWalqs Np 

weture. emerges from ‘flntju- ' 3, 1978/ IlMSO' Cardiff, £3.2 d. 


Police inquiries into allegations that 
exam quest ions nuiy have been sold 
at Wofvci'Eiamprun Polytechnic uro 
being held up been use u number of 
potential witnesses have left the 
country. 

Detective Superintendent Bob 
Roberts, wim is leading the investi- 
gation, sjid : “ The students I am 
interested in seeing are abroad. 
While it is Imped that they will 
return it is by hq mean's certain. 
It Is hoped they will he seen before 
a final case is submitted to the 
Dil'bCtfii' nf Public P msec ut idiis,.” 

The allcaaiiuns concern the con- 
duct of a liiglicr National Diploma 
oxvm in civil engineering sat hy 
11 students last June. Three of the 

10 Iranians who sat the exam 
failed— and lhcir appeals against 
the decision led to tile inquiry. A 
senior lecturer lias been suspended 

011 full pay pending the outcome of 
the ponce inquiry — and an inde- 
pendent investigation Is being car> 
lied out by the polytechnic. 

The passes awarded to the other 
eight candidates arc being withheld 
until the result of the Inquiries is 
known. 

The polytechnic is naturally tak- 
ing the allegations very s&rlously 
and wants ro put the affair du 
context. It pointed out it lias 6 , 00(1 
students — and only 11 are appar- 
ently involved in the present scan- 
dal; 

This summer the polytechnic 
achieved 112 HIjID. and ,261) Higher 
National Certificate passes, it added. 


New registrar 
at Manchester 


<r 








Mr Kenneth Kllchcu 


Mr Kenneth Ernest Kitchen, deputy 
registrar nt Manchester University, 
is to succeed Mr Vincent Knowles 
as registrar, from October 1. 1979. 

Mr Kitchen graduated with first 
class honours in politics at Notting- 
ham University in I960 and was 
then o postgraduate research stu- 
dent at Nuf field College; Oxford for 
tWn years; Tie was an assistant 
professor of political science in 
Carleton Univoi'sity, Ottawa, for 
three years nnd joined the staff of 
Manchester University In 1965 as 
an administrative assistant. He 
became deputy registrar in 1971. 

Ho has recently been the admini- 
strative training officer, on a part- 
time secondment basis, for t|ic Cora- 
ipitreb uf Vice-Chancellors und 
Principals: • 


Uni mi services fm students would 
not be available iu future. 

Lord Aim ;i 11 gave unn tiler ic.isrn 
why finances were in a " parlous" 
state. Tile additional maintenance 
cost of the five medical schools 
now rehoused in hospital complexes 
built Lo Department of Health und 
Social Security standards wax about 
E3m a year, lim rhe UGC included 
only Elm in 1978/79 for the addi- 
tional medical costs — -and even this 
was for arrears ntul not fur addi- 
tional costs far die current and 
future years. 

A further example was the cost nf 
examinations, which had increased 
in line with the expansion of new 
courses. The number of MHc courses 
had also “bloomed like Chairman 
Mao’s thousand flowers.” 

He commented: “Sooner or later 
we must steel ourselves mid insti- 
tute birth control. . . . Wc must 
ask which exam 9 must and which 
need in the last resort be not 
moderated externally.” 


Labour urged 
to undertake 
policy rethink 

by John O’Leary 

Higher education should be abol- 
ished as a concept in favour of adult- 
education available to everyone 
rather than just 11 middle class elite, 
a fringe nice ting at the Labour 
Party Conference was told. 

Mr Eric Robinson principal nf 
Bradford College, told the Socialist 
Educational Association . that the 
Labour PuTty still thought In gram- 
mar school terms about post school 
education. “We have a preoccupa- 
tion for the education of the elite ”, 
he said. 

The reason why there wns net n 
private sector in" post school edu- 
cation was because the inoru pros- 
perous classes were doing very well 
out of tliu public one. 

There was a real division, lie said, 
lu tv.’ucn die worlds nf hir.hei* edit- 
c.ui uu. with ii-. and Iriuh Muff/ 
student liitins. and llmi of the col- 
leges Of further education, evening 
institutes aiid 'Industrial finiulng 
centres. Tivo systems were in opera- 
tion, "uno for tho Intclligcnrsin and 
nno for tho rest ", I 10 said- “ Wo 
have got to abolish higher educa- 
tion and dig in on the concept of 
adult L-ducaiioii ", he said. 

'Mr Robinson, whn is nlso a mem- 
ber of the Labour Party’s Education 
nnd Science Sub-Coin 111 luce, was 
speaking cm the subject “ Higher 
l-.diiciiiiou into the 1990s " ot a 
mooting chaired by Mrs Caroline 
Be mi, a leading comprehensive 
sell on! campaigner and wife nf Mr 
Wedgwood Bonn, the Energy Mini- 
ster. 

Also speaking was Mr Gerry Fow- 
ler, formerly a Labour junior edu- 
cation minister, who denounced the 
cut of Education 
Education into tho 
inadequate 

Thus the proposition by itself 
was not enough, he said. There had 
to be a change to u policy of com- 
mitment and a change in the class 
and ago structure of higher educa- 
tion. “If that means that we have 
tn provide more places in tho 1980s 
then so be it.’* 

Mr Fowler said that although it 
was right that more working class 
and mature students should ba 
entering higher education, ft ought 
to be happening as a policy and not 
.just ns an answer' to a temporary 
problem. 

“ Instead of saying we have a 
policy, a -social commitment, this 
document says ’By God we have n. 
problem. We are likely to have 
too many places by the 1990s so 
we will look at the working class . 
and adult returners 1 . That is • 
very odd way to get to an accept - 1 
able proposition ”,lte said. - 


cntiou minister, irun ciem 
roc out Department of 
report, " Higher Educiuit 
1990s” as “totally itm 


Students to fight 
brewers.’ SA links 

The National Union of Students is 
to carry out a survey of breweries* 
connections with South Africa so 
that a blacklist could be circulated 
among individual unions. 

Mr Trevor Phillips, NUS presi- 
dent, said there would be a recom- 
mendation to cease trading with any 
breweries with links with South . 
Africa so that student facilities 
would not be associated in any iviiv, 
Yvith “apartheid. 
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by Maggie Richards 

Plans are being made to expand (ho use of the 
Open University's undergraduate course mater- 
ials for continuing education purposes following 
the success of en CxperJ mental project in Nor- 
foils. . . 

Using extracts adapted from three OU under- 
graduate, courses, mem toffs of the Norfolk l’ed- 
o radon of Women's Institutes were encouraged! 
to participate in the project last year. Their 
reactions Eonu (he major part tvf> report on the 
experiment published recently. 

Dosed on the results of rlie research mid two 
ocher sJiHJsir projects conducted more recenrly, 
the OU’s pasr-expezlcncc unit now hopes to offer 
suitably adopted raateriiaJs on a far wider basis 
to Wr groups early next yenr. 

The unit is also Lfppoful that other organiza- 
tions, including local education imtlioriries, mny 
ba interested in tin king up for other schemes. 

in Norfolk tiio original nim was to offer 72 
places for students on tlio pilot project, but a 
hitch in publicity arrangements meant that five 
groups with an average of nine students each 
wero eventually enrolled. Places on die three 
pilot courses were fieo. 


Each course lasted ten weeks, with the major- 
ity nf the work being home-based. Futir group 
discussion sessions lasting one-nnd-a-lnilf Tiouru 
each were organized in con jvuic cion with each 
course. 

The sessions, which took place nr Wcnsuiu 
Lodge Adult Education Centre In Norwich, on- 
abled filudeinis to meet and pool their problems. 

‘ Discussion group meetings were also used lor 
viewing of television materials associated with 
the course. 

Ta seDect subject-matter for the three courses 
the Norfolk WI’s county committee was invited 
to put fonvai'd a list nf topics. The unit then 
tried to match these suggestions most closely ta 
course materials, ft mo finally agreed that tl.'o 
throe courses sbuultl be: water (‘ou.wrvtirion ; 
industrial archueology ; and design in everyday 
lifo. 

Each course consisted of a study guide, eon- 
raining a full explanation of the structure and 
components, and a study programme, which 
detailed wcek-by-wcok instructions. An important 
component nf cadi course was (be optional pro- 
ject designed to allow students to apply know- 
ledge gained to their own environment. 

No formal assessment was made uf students’ 
work. Instead slut! cuts completed a scries of self- 


assessment exercises. Three imi.li iplc-choice 
question papers were also supplied to ho 
returned to Uni course urguithtor at the OU. 
Cum mentis oil tiio course work wore then relayed 
back no the student. 

Students* comments were invited as tile courses 
progressed, and further information obtained at 
discussion group meetings. A quostioimaire was 
also circulated to all Students and completed by 
36 of them. 

When questioned, more than four-fifths of 
the students said tSiey were prepared to pay ro 
undertake a si m Liar course. The majority also 
Mr that similar schemes would produce a lot 
of interest among Women’s Disunite members 
generally, 

Eighty per cent of the students were prepared 
to pay at least £5 for courses, and 40 per ceut 
were prepared to pay £8 or more. 

Responses also showed that students wished 
to continue their studies us part of u group, 
rather than. on nn indivithmi Inisis, despite any 
travelling difficulties. 

The Norfolk Experiment, by Judith C alder and 
Simon Baines, pwUslinl by the Survey Research 
Department, Institute of Educational Techno- 
logy. The Open University, Walton Hall, Milton 
Keynes MK7 6AA. 


Spotlight 
on young 
unemployed 

by Patricia Santinclll 

Youtbald’s latest research project 
concentrates on unregistered youth 
unemployment, focusing particular 
attention on two typical areas In 
South London. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion estimates that (hero are some 
80,000 unregistered young unem- 
ployed: Until now there has been 
very little - work iu either quant Ify- 
■; Utg ; rtbe- prdbieqv or In: examining, 
how the- statutory a gene let might 
respond. 

* f T!tis Is despite tiio fact (liar 
rniuiy of the activities nssoc luted 
mm unregistered youth unemploy- 
ment me casual and outside liic 
Jaw -and arc contributing to the 
formation of a lost general ion ", 
said a You timid spokesman. 

. Ono of the main aims of the pro- 
ject vdll bo to identify and to work 
among unemployed youngsters In 
Inner London who have failed to 
register or maintain contact with 
tiio appropriate agencies. Ms Mary 
Ncvitt who is in charge of the pro- 
ject will try to find out tiio rani 
reasons for young people not reels- 
tering, 

She will balance the extent of 


unrcglstoned unemployment among 
young people normally living In 
these areas against the size of the 



ment. She will also study how 
these young people become asso- 
ciated with crime, vuu-daitan and 
prostitution. 


The listing 
of all 
our plants 

The National Vegetation Classifica- 
tion, which aims to provide n stand- 
ardized description of sill British 
vegetation types from artificial and 
natural hab lints, has received a fur- 
rher grant of • £57,000 from tho 
Nature Conservancy Council. 

This extends ihe contract to 1982 
and Increases the torn! grant from 
tho NCC to over £200,000. The re- 
search project is, based., in the da- 
p&rtmffnc of ..blblogicfcl sdeiiijes at 
Lniicnster University but nlsn In- 
volves the universities of Chiu bridge, 
Exeter and Manchester. 

Over the pnsi three years, iho 
five fulHSnu research assistants 
have extended coverage over rnnich 
of England and Wales mid parts of 
south ern Scotland and have pro- 
vided over 10,000 lists of species 
and habitat descriptions from sites 
rnngnig from mountain summits to 
coos till dunes and front t rumpled 
farm (racks to undisturbed ravine 
v.oodland. 

The data, with Information from 
external sources, will bo unalyscd 
by computer and In tho final two 
yej.Jf «>f die project the material 
will be prepared for publication. 

Dr John RodwelJ, National Vege- 
tation Classification Organizer, said : 
"The project has aroused n good 
dc&l of interest among plant ocolo- 

g lsts, conservationists and planners, 
oth In this country and abroad, 
and contacts aro maintained with 
workers in similar studies through- 
out Britain and in Europe and North 
America." 



How much pollution do cows pick up ? 

Getting the lead out 


by Ngaio Crequor 

Samples of grass, soil, moss, cows' 
milk and dung aro to be analysed 
for lead levols to examine thu 
effact of road pollution on agricul- 
ture. 

Scientists at Aston University 
havo chosen tin motorway sites, 
near the M6 at Snudbacli, Cheshire! 
and on the M5 in Gloucestershire, 
for their two-year research project 
Into the effects of vehicle lead pol- 
lution on agricultural land. 

Fanners are concerned that high 
concentrations of lead from exhaust 
firnies could be nffectlng crops and 
livestock aud might even be passed 
on to humans, An earlier pilot 
study in • the Midlands seemed to 
suggest that tho increased lend on 


farmland was the result of traffic 
nearby and not Immglii about by 
fertilizers or buried rubbish. 

If the research proves that road- 
side pasture levels aro duitgernu.sly 
nigh, detailed recommendations wifi 
be made to furmc-rs to reduce tiio 
hazard to grazing livestock. Often 
“■MHo measures, like harvesting at 
right angles to the road instead of 
porallol to It, can reduce load con- 
mnunauon. Also, the application 
of icrtHbors at tho right time could 
causa a spurt of growth and a 
dilution of lead levels,* 

k.T! 1 , 0 ** being supported 

b y £ ^°°0 Riant from Lite Asso- 
mated Octel Company and by mi 
award from the Wofestm Poundu- 

U011, 


Employment laws 
biggest headache 
for small firms 



Earthquakes provide clues 
in search for minerals 

already gone to set up equipment 


by Robin McKle 


ftre 

fcutlln si: 'sfirvify carried 
iB Govonvkneivt, , 


?T .TP,. L *«»» uian ou 

pcopte—as too small to permit gc-ne- 
ralizatioil'-of the roailhs to include 
small firms throughout tho 
economy,. 

The poll, carried out by the 
Opinion Research Centre was 
limited to five industrial sectors 
and did not cover the entire coun- 
try- 

Biit only 2 per cent of tho em- 
ployers questioned said that 
cmploymettt legislation whs the 
ma 


iinloymetti _ 

aln difficulty they, faced In fun-, 
rang thedr- businesses. It; rated four- 
teenth on a list oE problems sug- 
gested by the businessmen. 

Only 7 per cent identified em- 
ployment legislation when asked if 
nnv .Government measures frnused 
probleriw, ■ " „ ill : 1 , 


A.:- teSeftreJi' teirri Mb' Leeds 
University has begun work In the 
West Afr ican stato of • Senegal on 
an experimental prpgrnmme aimed 
a C • understanding, die processes 
: which mould tho Ear til’s, crust mid 
are responsible for global mineral 
dHStribution. 

Tho project hacked by a £39,801 
grant from dia Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council, . will use’ 
sejsralc readings of shock waves 
from earthquakes, ta .■ chart, rocks 
in the Earth’s crust near, the Site 
of tho. experiments. Using similar 
findings, geologists = eftn thou calcu- 
late how continents were formed 
and so predict where minerals ■ ore: 
likely to be found. 

The team, .heuded by Professor 
J. C. Bride ii, of tile Department of 
Earth Sciences will work in 
Scnc^nl’ until March noXf year.' 
Ttvo researchers, Dr Graham Sm^t 
.and ..Dr jJavtd.ii -Win igwube* . have 


k'Wf yew, 

The site Is close to the Join of 
the 2,600-mllUon-ycar-old crust of 
S® West African shield and the 
Mauritania® belt, which is only one 
£ ac , a 8°- research 
will help phow how the coastal belt 
rocks became attached* Co the main 
shield. 

The Leeds team will use 25 short- 
period seismometers, three loug- 
penod instruments and six multi- 
.cnannel tape recorders, They will 
Pick up earthquake signals from the 
eastern Mediterranean, Peru aud 

Fill RTMil nnH will nloar,,.. .u _ t 


Cost to Shetland 
economy 
of the oil boom - 

■ ttssAs ffsusgt-ja 

ronnn- i... . l . . .. 



the,' instruments from different 
. angles will . then give Information 
about tho materia] through wliich 
tlioy aro passing. . 

■ The iirojett wan principally aimed 

-.lilt ! ihivMi dfanijitirt' .jL^Ui.1 .. . ■ . . > . 


by lilc ls,UQd ’ s 
councU, shows tliat the overall pros- 

mall* i ■ Shetland^ economy 

?ndustrlefl Ury,n8 fortuuus in lncal 

iJU®*' 0 ! tiio growth since 1971 has 
been condcuirated in the service sec- 
stimulated by oil-generated 
demand. The traditional basic in- 
iSfiS 1 wb ch re " lail,ed central to 
Frn«i CC *u° n ’y* l ’ eCC ^ VCd 1,0 Stimulus 
,. the , investment in oil and 
actually declined In real terms 
between 1971 and 1976. 
mJhY* I'eport’s author. Dr I. If. 

McNicoli,' estimates ihat local out- 

ffij-* 1 ! Ashing, fish processing, tux- 
elfi*H ar l? • r?5 r man,lfa cturing de- 

1,1 *"». “A 

. .... liisssus Wniniirs 


British 
politics 
register 
a boom 

by Peter David 

Tim emergence of powerful W>it 
mid Scmtish natloualist pariici tL 
prospect of devolution aiu| the nrS 
! cms Of U stcr have fuelled a booa 

y itited r E^ r < J ,ii °^ll(S? , M)lii!5 

lust month tor (he first dq 


v ,r TIMES IH0IIER EDUCATION SUPPLF-MI-NT G. 10.78 

Nlorth American News 

Cutbacks m spending Silt 
Canada’s scientists hare! 


r jive Cookson 

,rP C WASHINGTON 

i , rliice months after the 
J u ? Government raised the 
S of ihe country's scientists by 
,?r mrin" “ u new national 
* 10 ° un . for research aud develop. 


r j, | ]3S plunged them back 
1 depression ivitli a series of 

pending cu,s ocross th o whole 

^raffis'are part of a huge 
’ jflion in federal expenditure 
£ Finance Minister Jean 
.-h4uen expects to amount to 
SfSlliMi 1» 1979/80. mo 
c<j 5 utcs are intended to attack in- 
S and shore up the Canadian 


Council .iiid ihe Medical Research 
Council have escaped rulativclv 
lightly, with losses of $500, DUO each 
(they were given budget supple- 
ments of $5 million and $3 million 
respectively in the June announce- 
ment >. 

But tile new Social Science and 
irmnaniiies Research Council loses 
$2.!ni — more than wiping out die 
S2m bonus it received in June. 
A federal nfficiul explained that 
Ik activities were regarded as 
"cultural “ rather than "produc- 
tive". OLher cultural organizations, 
such as the Canada Council and 
(lie Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, suffered similarly — die national 


i which is now worth only 85 museums budget was chopped by 

“v 1 ® l| ... SIC Cm 


1 Wie fact that they arc vie- 
of large-scale economic 
no consolation to 


Splits 


ingdoin by 79 academics. j ''** b ? ?Q ? l!JJ p 
i - The researchers arc tvorlint i>* i ‘S,w awav 
40 different mstitndous, IndudJ “ wav 

universities in the United Stan? 

Cnmidii. France Norway and de 
Republic of Ireland, as well u ii 
the United Kingdom. 

The register, compiled by Hr j 
Burry Jones, a member of ik 
department of applied ccoiiomirn 
the University of Wales Itutiiuitil 
Science and Technology, shows ib 
interest in the devolution of ma 
is not confined to Scbd&Qd ei 
Wales. 

Regin mi iism, decemrolbaiion cl 
local Knvcritineiit wjtliiu EiftlrJ 
m o being .smelled by a large aca- 
ber of rcscmrliers. 

The ivjtistir gives brief deuilul 
the research interests of anferii 
who re>|nmdcd in n qiie.stiomurr 
!.out to departments of politics 
relevant departments of public In 
planning, sociology and political 
economy. 

The research register is to It 
revised ill 198(1. It is sponsor 
i he l'nliiicnl Studies AssotiajH 
Work Crnup on United Kinar- 
1’olieies, which is chaired Is Profes- 
sor Richard Rnso, nf die (IwbwI 
of Strathclyde. It- It pnMt'kei bj 
tiio university's C.'enirc l« 

Study of 1’uhlic Policy. _ . 

A lley.istvr nf Research- into WW 
Kinytlnm Poll tics is available fr» 
the Centre fur the Study «fww 
Pulley, University of Siriiiliclydr.il 
i nr hiding post mu' in the liniJS 
Kingdom mid LI. 25 olwiv nure. _ 

Bitter truth 
about VAT 

Some 10,000 bittor 

about VahuArfdalJg 


$S.5m. 

lodividual federal departments 
have had more substantial amounts 
cut a from their research budgets. 
Agriculture will lose $3.5m, energy 
$U.7m, fisheries $11. lm and trans- 
port $5.8m. The main victims will 
be the Government’s owu labora- 
tories. 

One of the biggest losers in 
percentage terms is Statistics 
Canada. A quarter of the annual 
budget of its education, science 
und culture division, which provides 
an excellent information service 
for and about universities — aud is 
WeTt^oportion “in the" industnel- « major unifying influence on 
Sorl to 1.5 per cent by 1983 Canada’s highly provht dull zed sys- 
THEs! June 2, 1978). tem of higher education — will be 

The Goveinment insists that it 
has not abandoned Its intention of 
boosting research and development 
expenditure to 1.5 per cent of gdp. 

However, John Kucharczyk main- 

deralc oreanizations with a total tains that the latest cuts have put 
membership of 185,000, including the target out of reach : die growth 
the Canadian Association of Uni- rate would have to be 26 to 27 per 
tersity Teachers and the Canadian cent for industrial R and D and 
Medical Association, have _ made 17 to 19 per cent for Government 

and university research to attain 
the 1.5 per cent level by 1983, 
lie estimates. 

• Although some Government de- 
partments have nut announced how 
their cuts will he apportioned, it H 
clear that most reductions will affect 
activities which nro not specified 
by stuiuto or ure not othorwise 
comm it tod, writes Edward Sheffield 

for adults 

undergoing occupational training 
arc to be reduced drastically for 
those with fewer than throe depen- 
dent children, but incroused for 
those with three or more, effecting 
a net reduction of $39.3m. Sonic low 


projects 

Sdfd away steadily during the 

’ftunc the Ministry of State for 
fcence and Technology (MOSST) 
emounced a series of initiatives 
■Inch were supposed to inaugurate 
1 new drive to increase Canada’s 
wndiuH research and develop- 
sent from the present 0.9 per cent 
c{ Gross Domostic Product (the 


Scientists feel tliat, since Science 
Minister Judd Buchanan, called 
this 1.5 per cent target a national 
priority, research should have been 
excluded from the latest round of 
cun. Eight scientific and ucu- 


Aeir feelings known by sending an 
angry telegram- to Prime Minister 
Pierce Trudeau, warning of the 
M disastrous * implications of the 
ruts for higher education, research 
and health care. 

Their spokesman, John Kucharczyk 
M the Canadian Federation of Bio- 
logies] Societies, explained that tlioy 


with gripes about Value *. 
will CoW to RTuuiblo . •gg 
ns part of a noth UnwjWJ 
research project into 11s wor^ , 
A £42,700 grant has been awurg 
for the project by the Such 
once Research Council. Ir® ^ 
Cedric San ilford, direct ur J . 
Centro for Fiscal Studies « . 
witl hood a toam quesrioninp g 
nossmon tin-outdiout the , 
Kingdom almut the time 
they spend complying wltli l " 
regulations. 



enrols peacefully 



Members of the Animal House fraternity display (heir unpretentious lifestyle 

Lunatic side of college life revealed 


are worried about ttvo nspccLs 
ihe government package: the rc r - . 
duenons in direct federal support fro*** Ottawa. 

Iw research and development, und Weekly ullowanccs 
1 ptopoied cut of $220 million (3 
1 Per cent) in fedoral payments 
0 ihe 10 proviuciul gavernmcnis to 
aupporr post-secondary education, 
care and social nssistnnco. 

lal| cr • I* jHitentially oven , , - , 

nwc worrying for Univenriilos limit priority training activities will be 
wearen cuts, he said, although dropped but training for skills In 
7 ore less certain because short supply is to be oncourugcd by 
j cm ° n| v be Implomcntcd after Infusion of an extra $70m. . 

tooeral government has rono- Assistance for labour studies in 
the present "cost sharing institutions of post-secondary odu- 
wraugemanu ’* under widen cation, which amounts to $170,000 
“>uwa transfers tax revenues to the this year, will not be available in 
Wroctt- 1979-80. However, the programme 

JS* “ the provinces do lose $220 of grants to unions for labour odu- 
of federal money die con- cation, begun in 1977, will con- 
for the universities could tinuo. , 

especially in the int- Loans for student housing will 
^ * maritime region (Nova ceaso. Current commitments to aid 
Newfoundland, New Bruns- in the construction of university 

aud Prince Edward Island) health science facilities fe g, medi- 

SP governments would be un- cine at the University of British 

Jr <0 make up tho loss from Columbia, dentistry at Dalhousie 

T r worces. • University, veterinary science at the 

Kiilations - . 1 , councils that make universities of Guelph, Saskatche- 

Other members of the university researches have wan and MontrM) will bo hon- 

MrvSer" SrSSck. lecturer 3 1J ^Kwed cuts. The Natural Sd- cured but no; now commitments 

noriS'n'Fw MVe Engineering Research mil be made before 1980. 

Ian Butrerwnrtl), research ^ . 
attached to tho univoraiy- ‘ \ j 

hopes to discover which • 

hardest lik by VAT, w* ^4 

!"fSr° d \TSb * bt * •■'.iflJSfe. e^Plled peacefully at maintaining his smiling but silent 

Whether businessmen ^ - ; 3tJj0}?erslty of California’s Davis public face, ignored them, 

inakfl profitable use of ' School lost week. When he His appearance confounded 

ilV 38 Ior ^* a Nfst day of classes rumours tliat lie would stay away 

Jhap/^jOld space engineer was' from the medical school for at least 

b V about 100 noisy demon- a few days, to avoid a confronta- 

Wji. Protesting against • last tioii — or even that, having made the 

E Id Si t 9 r ^ c Supreme Court rul- point that he had been a victim of 

tpvS 5 * av °ur, but no one tried reverse discrimination " when 
liim entering tiie lecture- Davis rejected him in 1972 and 

, n, B i • 1973, he. would remain in his job 

fttj, PJplestors, w ho included with NASA and not go to medical 

hispanlc and Asian school at all. 

ch **ited slogans like “UC Meanwhile, university admiaistra- 

;hn% i^ 1 *, can’t hide, we know tors and legal experts remain 

“akke’s side Mr Bakke, almost as uncertain about the 

implications of the court's Bakke 
rulings as they were on the day 
they were released. Several con- 
ferences and study groups have 


Clive Cookson goes to the movies 
to review one of the lntest box- 
office successes 

For decades Hollywood has turned 
out phoney films about university 
life. Their mood, whether intense 
or frothy, has generally been laced 
with bogus sentimentality or rever- 
ence. 

But at lasr a movie lias caught 
the authentic atmosphere of lunacy 
lurking within American higher 
oducation. 

National Lampoon's Animal House 
presents a side of college life that 
the foreign academic would never 
know about front raading serious 
journals, or probably even from 
spending a year or two on an Ameri- 
can campus hs a teaching or re- 
search fellow. 

U is ;i world of frnl entity lushes 
ainj- pledges, tluhas and omegas, 
alumni mid homecoming parades, 
whnjpg and blimps, coeds and the 

Since its release iu August. 
Animal House 1ms become one of 
the big film hits uf tiio year, and 
its distributors, Universal Pictures, 
suy It will bo shuwn in Britain and 
elsewhere I11 duo courso. 

The secrei initiation rites of an 
American student fraternity — full of 
muinbo-junibo that will strike a 
chord with Frcenuwnns or members 
of private Oxbrldga clubs, t bough 
they are fur moro brutal than either 
— are to be revealod to tho world. 

The movie is sot iu n medium, 
sized private college (Faber Col- 
lege) in 1962. But -those who have 
been to big suite universities in tha 
1970s tell me thut much of the 


action is reminiscent of their under- 
grad unto lives. Fraternities and 
sororities, the elaborate annual 
parade in honour of the *' home- 
coming “ alumni, even tiie Reserve 
Officers Training Corps have sur- 
vived the passuge nf a wave of 
radical protest and the onset of die 
"new seriousness”. 

As its full title indicates, Animal 
House is an offspring of National 
Lampoon, a highly successful satiri- 
cal magazine started eight years ago 
by three newly graduated editors of 
Harvard Lamp 0011. 

The film shows touches of the 
snnic hilarity in appalling taste that 
characterizes the magazine and Its 
other spin-offs (bnoks and radio, 
television and stage shows), as, far 
example, when a coed, the sweet- 
heart of one of Lite heroes, is killed 
of E iu a "kiln explosion”. 

The plot — mu quite submerged by 
the burlesque imagery mid riotous 
action — Involves a feud between tho 
most respecaable fraternity -on tarn- 
pus and tho most disreputable, and 
tho efforts of the college dean ro 
close down tiio lutter (Delta House) 
and expel Its 111 embers. 

The heroes and villains arc almost 
all students. Only three "grown 
ups ” feature nt all prominently. One 
is Dean Wormer, who looks and nets 
almost exactly like a sadistic Eng- 
lish public sclinoliiiustor with on 
American accent (there are shades 
of Lindsay Anderson’s If in Am'rnat 
House , except that the latter is 
played only for laughs while If had 
pic tensions to seriousness.) 

Mrs Worm or is ail utiractivo 
alcoholic. Ono of the Della House 
inmates tries to pick liar up at tho 
supermarket by making suggest ive 


comments in front of tho cucumbers 
— not knowing she is the dean’s 
wife. She accepts his invitation to 
a " toga party ” (a Roman nrgy) that 
the fraternity is hold mg that night 
to celebrate the dean's threat to 
close 1c down ... 

The third grown-up is a pot- 
smoking, corduroy-suited, student, 
seducing English professor played 
by Donald Sutherland. 

The students include Lwo of tho 
funniest fa mien ever seen together. 
One, the class “Blimp” played by 
Stephen Furst, Is the ultimate in 
wet flabbiness. 

The other is John Belushi — the 
real star of the film. He plays 
Blutarsky, a manic ox of a student 
with a grade-point average nf 0.0 
and a tendency to crush beer cans 
again sl his We he ail «t odd moment 9. 

llulushi h.*s tew spoken lines-— the 
only one I can remember is his 
Jamon t. " Savon years of college 
down me drain ”, when Wormer ex- 
perts him from Pnbcr — but much 
destructive nctioai. Blutarsky is how 
" Senator Blutarsky of Washington 
DC”, according to tha whore-nra- 
th ay-now roUcni! nt the one! of tho 
film (a marvellous scml-uii of tho 
ending of Atnericvan Graffiti. 

Animal House's success — $45 mil- 
lion box office takings In the first 
sevon weeks — menus that it will do 
more than just reflect the vaulness 
of American student life. It in Itself 
cioming a now cult of campus 
lunacy. 

"Animal House is certainly reviv- 
ing fraternities round here", said 
ono Washington student leader. 
Toga parties are said to be all the 
rage this semester. 


Injured sportsmen 
get the treatmen^ a 

Tho flrsL sports “*^^£5, « • 
a British university h*J. J L, mi . 75® 
Manchester. It will cna *”® L r maj* 
aro dents treated each S enr . 1 helped, 

fSffsafS"' 

been appointed. Ultras: ji 11 fnB |jli( . 
mem has been bought 1 ^ ^11 
Iteat therapy to be u \ 5 j^niA 1 ^'-- 
tissue injuries. ,11 be “qf • 

machine, for Ice-pack** w 1 1 ^ 
tp relieve pain and decreu* ... 

m rho clinic will not outy JJJSnii 
juries but provide vrinu 1 ! 1 

fttla into the- 'cffectlvriic.ss ^ > 

ous'Jipea- ot .troauaro*- • 


Sjji^okson, 

ThtT Clfn^i n Co ^ espo,,dent * 

tsSSF ** Educa,,on 

Cl , Sv“ sni,!,dln «’ 

j T&‘ 0, *' ric: 2«HS, 



attempted to draw some practical 

g uidelines out of the confusion, 
ut their success has been limited 
by the fact tliat none of the six 
opinions issued by the Supreme 
..Court- was endorsed- by. -a majority 
, .gfjtiie nine justicesn - 1. « . 


Students show 
outrage at 
faculty strike 

Tho academic year opened with' a 
rash of college strikes in the neigh- 
bouring midwestern states of 
Micliigan and Illinois, involving ail 
three of the national faculty unions. 

The biggest strike almost com- 
pletely shut down the nine com- 
munity colleges of the Chicago City 
Colleges system for nearly a month. 
The: colleges finally opened after a 
marathon negotiating session, with 
Chicago Mayor Michael Biiandic as 
mediator, produced a provisional 
agreement, 

The settlement, which came just 
as the administration was threaten- 
ing to scrap this term, was widely 
attributed to the intervention of the 
leaders of the 110,000 students. 
They held a well publicized rally in 
the city centre to show their 
outrage that a complex dispute over 
pay and teaching loads should 
deprive them of their education. 

Ac Eastern Michigan University, 
where a two-week faculty strike has 
now also ended, a student sued the 
strikers and the university adminis- 
tration for harming bis education. 
Tho suspension of classes there 
affected 18,000 students. 

Another 34,000 students ware 
deprived of their classes at Wayne 
State University in Detroit, where 
tho local chapter of the American 
Association of. University Professors 
•joined' pon-ocademic ; clerical and 
.admin istratita'Jtaf-f.ibn ■strlkfe., --- ■ ■' 


Honour for Mrs Williams 


Raddiffc College, the female arm 
of Horvard University and probably 
the best known women’s institution 
In American higher education, has 
kicked off Its 100-year celebrations 
with a Centennial Convocation at 
which honorary doctorates, the first- 
ever conferred by the college, were 
presented to “ ten outstanding 
women ”, 

The recipients Included Shirley 
Williams, Britain’s Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, 
who delivered the keynote address, 
and nine well known American 
women from the aits, medicine, 
education, architecture and fhe 
church. 

.Mrs Williams spoko, among other 
things, of the "need to establish 
more firmly the concept of mutual 

K utal responsibilities, father- 
hs well as motherhood." 
Fathers must be made nware that 
the job of looking after the family 
can no longer be left to their wives. 

11 We can use the margin that cur- 
rent tragically high levels of . un- 
employment give us to make tVork- ' 
ing hours more flexible, to create 
more short-day and part-time jobs, 
to reduce overtime, to allow a mar- 
gin of time off to both parents which 
can be used when a member of the 
family is ill." She went on: "III 
ocher words, work should be adap- 
ted not Just to individuals but also 
to families." 


can inhibit the growth of knowledge 
and intellectual curiosity- One is 
the increasing specialization of lan- 

f juagej it becomes harder aud 
larder to understand the languages 
of disciplines like sociology, econo- 
in ics, psychology, let alone the 
natural sciences. The languages of 
disciplines bocoma more and more 
private languages: tiio practitioners 
cease to comritunicate, except to one 
another, in a closed and shrinking 
enclave. 

“ As a politician, daily iuvolved in 
making decisions which for better 
or worse affect many thousands of 
my fellow citizens. I’m puzzled that 
so many academics have abandoned 
whatever Influence they might havo 
had on policy-making by the simple 
device of becoming incomprehen- 
sible — to politicians certainly, to 
civil servants and to the publu 
’large." 

The second characteristic of aca- 
deml life, she said, is hubris— pride 
or even arrogance. "Highly edu- 
cated men and women may forgot 
tliat we are members one or another 
— not only islands, but part of the 
main.'* 

Unlike Somerville and the other 
women’s colleges of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge und London, Radcliffc did 
not set up Us own faculty of women 
academic-s. From 1879, when 27 
women from the Boston area were 


public at 


Later, Mrs Williams warned her 
audibncei to r b&w»te of- l\Vn .chtfttc-”' 


taught by Harvard professors in two 
in it 


smHn rooms in a rented hduse, the 

college' has depended on HarVflt'd 

iterlstiod' of 1 htgher education that ’ -for its instruction.- •’ ' " * 
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Radical changes proposed for special-research institute 


from A. S. Abrahnm 

It OMB AY 

Tlic TjicKan Institute nf Advanced 
Study, situated in whnt used m lie 
i lie summer capital of i lie British 
.Raj, Simla, and housed in whut wus 
once the Governor -General’s resi- 
dence, should not cnntiitue in its 
present form because it lius not 
Achieved the objectives for which 
it mis set up in 1%5. 

Jfhis is the grim conclusion of a 
threc-inan review committee, the 
second in the institute’s brief 
history, appointed by the federal 

f ioveruntcut to Investigate its wo r li- 
ng. 

The instituto was meant to be an 
autonomous, residential centre for 


high-level research. pariictilarly in 
tlie humanities and the social 
sciences. Its models were Priucc- 
tun mid All Souls Gill ego. It was 
io foster iuior-disciplinary study of 
a .standard iinuiraiuahtu by ' tiic 
count ry'.s ordinary universities by 
“ relnting iiuelleciiru] eiiduiivoiirs to 
the full complexity . of sucijii 
values ", 

But, says the cnniruitLee, there is 
no evidence that the work that has 
been done ut the iiistimte is in any 
way better than that accomplished 
a: regular, universities. 

For dint matter, not much seems 
to have been done. Of die 152 
research fellows who have worked 
in Simla since 1065, only 35 pro- 


duced papers. None of these papers 
has been assessed by experts front 
elsewhere and only a handful of 
them, the committee finds, can 
rloim to have mode miy significant 
conceptual advances. 

Published papers, moreover, did 
not sell well at all chiefly because, 
nccnrdinc to the cummirtee, pub- 
lication by the insrituro lacked (lie 
editorial rigour of private pu blisters 
wlm cannot afford in luse money. 

The committee faults even the 
institute's location. Simla, it says. 
Is a hill resort with no tradition of 
scholarship. 

Tlie committee considers the insti- 
tute to be nutnnumous on]i> theoret- 
ically. AH those on both the govern- 


ing ! miy and the society which 
sponsors the institute are govern- 
ment nominees. The chairman nf 
tlie governing limly is invariably the 
federal education minister. More- 
over, tin nigh fellows are supposed 
to_ be chosen by a .selection com- 
mittee, tlie education minister ulsn 
lias the power to appoint them. 
This has enabled many dyed-in-the- 
wool bureaucrats 'to become 
'* scholars 

The committee proposes radical 
changes in the insLi title's structure 
mul governance and concludes that, 
so far, it has not justified the 
lavish funds expended oil it which 
would have been better spent else- 
where. 


Bitter showdown over salaries 


! ;V\i 


from Uli Schmotzcr 

ROME 

The rectory of Rome University 
was hastily padlocked and its 
valuables stashed in a safe to 
prevent them frum being requisi- 
tioned by mi official receiver. 

Tim embarrassing incident was 
part of n bit tar battle by dis- 
gruntled lecturers and assistant 
professors to force a showdown 
with Italy’s education authorities 
over their dirouicully 'inadequate 
wages. 

Armed with a requisition order 
issued by a Rome magi strut a 
(which recognized thnt three plain- 
tiffs received substandard remunera- 
tion for their Jobs) the receiver 
.first Appeared at the bursary where 
u startled staff handed over the 
630,001) lire (£80) in the petty 
cash box. 

His next target urns the rectory 
where furniture mid valuables were 
to be confiscated for pawning. 

However, the assault, on the 
rectory was .heralded by a cheering 
crowd of students and staff mem- 
bers who .accompanied the. receiver 
aud his four lawyers. Forewarned, 
the rectory -managed to shackle its 
Sites. 

‘ to . upiyer slty. sources 

liWy lectures (tbei/.so^Mtpd “ un* 

stables” ' of the - Italian education 
system) have dtieinprcd similar 
legal mil/ 1 oeuvres to focus, die spot- 
light du dicir. claims for fairer 
wages and jo[i- security. ■' 


would be ci.msidei'ed permanent 
staff. It ulso points out that univer- 
sity staff in Italy for years have 
been excluded from udequate wage 
Increases. 

in its proposals for the reform 
Bill the government has left the 
situation of the “ un stables " some- 
what in limbo — promising the crea- 


Behind the Homo rectory caper 
Is a snowballing movement of 
support for the . 30,000 Italian 
lecturers und assistant professors 
(rhe campus stuff middle class 
earning about £4,800 a year) whose 
jobs conic up for annual review 
and whose future is often decided 

on the whim of Lhe dean, _ ^ 

. Their case has not only snagged *'?!} of ®. ddi , Ho . i,al teaching "posts, 
a 51 -clause University Reform Bill J vl V l0ut stipulating salaries or Jegis- 
bur hits become u political issue ‘ al ‘ n 8 011 permanency, 
which might well help to topple the Three months after the proposals 
Italian government in the next weie tabled m June there is still 

months. concrete Bill before Parliament. 

0 . .. , . _ . „ . , In fact the reform lias been caught 

Socialist lender Bet lino Cruxi, the in a political power struggle with 

new maverick on the complex some parties viewing the explosive 

Italian political scene, has already 
dismissed the reform proposals as 
lacking any effective plan nf 
government ” and singled out ilte 
long overdue higher education Bill 
as one of the 11 accumulated knots” 
which could give Prime Minister 
Giulio Andrcotti's government a 
heart attack soon. 


campus situation ns an opportunity 
to debilitate the unnatural Chris- 
tina Deinocrat/Conummist majority 
.block. Their efforts have been cn- 


Negotiations on autonomy 
run into trouble 


Demanding “ an adequate and 
effective reform and not any old 
type of reform ”, the powerful 
National University Committee (a 
union which claims to incorporate 
tho majority of university teaching 
staff) has now warned that its niant- 
bora , will paralyse the , autumn 
axanUnatlons unless the reform Bill 
satisfies the needs of the “un- 
sr aides ”. 

r , F , ^?. C .r , Vi ,teo wunrs ihc creuiion pawn un which hinges not only the 
?np| ,, il'T^ri ei « ! | ,IS ca i U !® or,CB ,n which Future nf the university but maybe 
lecturers and assistant professors also (lint of the government. 


lianced by the {lilutinn nf the origi- 
nal proposals to accommodate the 
conflicting views of the various 
parties. 

Paradoxically, the reform (which 
should have gone through Parlia- 
ment before the start of the next 
academic year in October) has run 
aground on the issue of the “ un- 
stables ” and nor the proposed 
rcLuru to numeric clmtsus which 
spells the end for the 10-ycuv ex- 
periment of Italy’s mass universi- 
ties. ... 

Strangely, ton, n reform which has 
been a batile-cry for a decade has 
now been lurried into a poliiicul 


Revised course 
structure ‘must 
be flexible’ 




from Jam os Connoll . 

BILBAO 

Tlie long-standing deniAnd of Span- 
ish universities. ’ far autonomous 
status was one of the first conces- 
sions extracted from the new demo- 
cratic government. 

University authorities who had 
hoped to be free of at least some 
of the Madrid shackles which held 
them tightly bound to centralized 
bureaucracy see in to have been 
over-optimistic. 

Protracted negotiations with the 
central authorities have run into 
trouble. Numerous working parties 
of doits and academic authorities 
duly submitted recommendations 


Issue and ease tensions which were 
becoming evident at other universi- 
ties. 

Apart from the complications 
surrounding the transfer of execu- 
tive power from a heavily centralized 
system to individual universities, 
tlie crunch is unanimously seen to 
be that of the Madrid appointment 
aud subsequent control of teaching 
staff. 

Most universities oppose the 
opasiclontas system as an ineffective 
selection process and consider that 
autonomous institutions should have 
the right to hire and fire teachers 
in accordance with their own ‘ re- 
quirements. 

The pressures 'applied by the 
academic authorities to postpone 
the examinations proved. unsuccess- 
ful and official examinations offer- 


Which appear to be at variance with _ . uii 

the Educatibh Minister, Mr Inigo in £ 1.500 u n Iver s lly *po s tiT tb rough- 

■•kj'-ir. the' au tpn.qtriy^ill had' beert fft&JffiV 


: ybjfiltjr: rectors 

c|ilg blit this v^tis afterwards cEonldd. 

To force tho Issue, Barcelona Uni- 
versity, representing ' Catalotilo, a 
province which has : been granted a 


t\As. promptly denounced the de- 
clSion to hold the examinations with 
the autonomy negotiations unto- 
solved as “provocative B . ' 

The. ruling: pi 


considerable measure of self-rule * rL ru L lng , parliamentary party, 

ssawa^isrisrj & 

posts In Catalan universities should Senate the Spanish upper HquSt 

m which tlie autonomy clause Is 


• i 


universities should 
be left uncovered pending the out- 
come of the autonomy negotiations. 

Madrid University followed suit: 
™ » request that the centralized 
oposiefoneg : — competitive examina- 
tions through .which staff' are 
appointed to state university posts — \ 
be frozen. for the same reason. 


lute ptan 


vaguely formulated, without any 
mpdiftcatipn. 

. :* n _ U 10 - Interim confusion many 
key faculty htembers in universities 
in belligerently autonomous areas' 
have asked for transfers. The per- 
manent commission of the univer- 
sity assistant lecturers’ union has’ 

C ruta.T «»«• J'o..*.,* L_ — illl. n- f 

ig for an 
members 

o»i thc politically, genflitiva. October.'”- • . f” 


These moves by Spain's two big. i^Xsew ^Uni 

fr™ vv ^ e , aim f d at *orc- unlimited strike of their mem i: 

Ss. " he " the uBivenitie, Hart 


Number of new 
degrees is 
decreasing 

from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
Tho rate of creation of new degrees 
and diplomas at New Zealand’s 
universities seems to be decreasing, 
if die recently released annual 
report of rhe Curriculum Commit- 
tee of the University Grants Com- 
mittec is any guide. 

Only eight new diploma or degree 
qualifications were instituted last 
year— oiie more than in 1976, but 
well down on the 15 for 1975, 16 
for 1974 or 19 for 1973. 

These represent only a fraction 
of me academic developments since 
a wide rango of new options have 
been added to existing degree or 
diploma courses, but the apparent 
drop in tlie growth of new qualifi- 
cations still appears significant. 

sr : -Ol* 

economic climate associated with 
only small increases in student 
numbers could be. reducing the 
capacity of . the universities • to 
respond favourably to pressures for 
now programmes. -On the other 
hand^ arid perhaps . iriore realistic- 
ally,. die. upsurge of developments 
in the early 1970s could well have 
meant that much of the demand 
for new qualifications had already 


Dr Pals : supported 
from John Richardson 

THE HAGUE 
The Netherlands’ must important 
Advisory body to tho Ministry or 
Education, the Nmioiui! Kducniioii 
Council, fins expressed its general 
support for Minister Dr Arie Pals' 
l>lans to restructure higher educa- 
tion. However the council makes n 
pleu for more flexibility in die pro- 
posed course structures. 

The council urging ihm in snmo 
subjects three years would he suf- 
ficient to roach first degree Mail- 
nard if tho resenreh component 
wero left to the poslgrndunie phase. 
This would then allow time for 
Utroo yoar pnstgraduutc research 
courses for tho most successful 
students. 

In his policy stutenicnt Mass 
Higher Education the Minister 
stated i hat tho present first deurco 
courses, which take on averugu of 
seven and a half years should be 
replaced by courses of four years 
after which tho top 40 per cent of 
graduates would ho allowed to study 
for higher research degrees and 
professional training in fields such 
as education and medicine. 

Some fears have been expressed 
In the council that If there is a 
successful tightening of regulations 
affecting the time allowed for 
studont'S to complete their courses, 
which it is admitted is needed in 
order to cut costs, then course im- 
provements needed for educational 
reasons may be hampered by putting 
different types of courses ana 

*i Minister has said that on the 
tirst degree courses it may be pos- 
552? f ° r students to take an extra 
year, and on the postgraduate 
’“"■S? an cxtra *«* months. The 
Shnnfi 1 , ®rBrios that the students 
domi ° q al ' owed even more free* 


been met. 

Tile report says 


that 


from, outside for new qualiPications 
vfJfL er - ed sme departments and 
professional organizations wishiiia 
to .upgrade, or fill gaps in, present 
training program tries and, especially 
m the case of : the professions,, to 

. or. t U 






the 

hnic 


•-** 9 :- Jtrifklsnv that too 

^dii'rpaidifo 

trails ' ™?SSSSS«nrf 

between them and, 

bllltw Bnd men,ion s possi- 
. students transferring be- 
twean thjs twa types of institution. 

° ne ° f th ® 
h m 1,c T education re- 
rtHS 1 S? E «'P, r °W* a |s have nbt 
h(SS!T-.^ the ground In The pa-»t, 
°J er posse 
gradu ai « st lufi es ° 8 lhe nw ^ 1 ' 

r * I 1 ',»• 
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Homeland’s cam. 
‘must fill needs’ 

UukU LTBitoa, Ch W b S^ l jJ 
But lie warned thar ik, 

•ft* .SifrjS’jsfl: 


heenmo mi 


. . . expensive 
(Iralning state funds and 


- ^ 
nu^ 


Jnnd development t0 a stanJ!l 
The council should atS 

find a un.veraty model 


dm needs of SiSSftlllH 
wijl remain part ot 
Africa ”, he said. Smi[ * 
Wlien the 


1980. 
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Don’t knock the new sociology of rock 


Peter David anticipates a mixed welcome Tor Simon Frith’s 
latest study —the effects of popular music 




„ „ uinoriuusly difficult to keep up 
; dale in sociology. Ever since 
Diifkheim’s sociology of suicide new 
JUdogjes lw*e sprouted like weeds 
jIju groves of academe. The latest 
«mplt? of this amoeba-like Intel- 
w,ual multi plica lirm is the puhlicu- 
„f a new book on the sociology 
d reck, by Warwick University’s 
Frith. 

ftrrassed academics who feel 
riL-r can’t keep up mill all the new 
l often esoteric fields of sociu- 


, iwiral siudy tend to scoff defen- 
^elv at developments of this kind. 
_i sociology of rock? Absurd. We 

fj vB ™ Bt’4 SsL‘aa2Sy4«E 
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Energy institute 
plans new researd 

The Stockholm-based Beijer lm 
lute (the international insiluat hr 
energy and human ecology of A 
Royal Swedish Academy of fe 
ences), which has been in opan* 
for just over a year, exprai 
imrinte n number of Unli 
reseurcli projects by next sprig 
Institute director, Dr GorfaT 
Gnodmnn, has outlined i siritid 
” scoping studies ”, defined a‘p 
gruinmc elements far further 
liniinury investigation p to a 
inouiitiiig full-scale resuiiii |o 
jecis Tlie studies are: hsjrntJ 
energy utilizullou in 
countries, impact aunn:t 
methodologies for energy spae, 
fcusibillty .studies for ranyiqa 
impact cvaltiHiion of Enpre 
energy development, envIrousKi 
.standards, environmental »tet. 
lechnicul design criteria, to 
ruiionnl aspects of Mff 
systems. 

Trial of student > 
editors postpoaei 

The Lriul in Cujie Town of tli«® 
dent editors for fonireveg® 
i'tiblicntioiis Act by puhH®' 
uew^Kqicr which was subs«^w 
banned — a retrouctlve oiiowj?* 
been remanded to Jwmtanr « 
tiwnit tlie outcome of anoin« w 
case. . t 

Patrick Fitzgerald, * 
media officer for the NajlowlW" 
of South African Student*. }« 
Scncqucen, a former editor « ^ 
at tho University of 
Avrom Goldberg, °,^ r ^ r r«rfi 
of the University of wi i« 

Kursifp are charged with pn®< 
two copies of the NUSAS nwnfg 
National Student which w«e 
banned by the publications 
torate. 

Undergraduate 
numbers growing^ 

If the present rate 


(Km, what is rock and does it have 
jny special significance? 

Abs on reading Simon Frith’s 
to L It seems to. For one riling, 
rxk is extraordinarily big business, 
iovolviug so many people as con- 
wmers and producers that it mime- 
Smely merits at the very least u 
place iu occupational sociology, 
hi 1974, Frith says, well over 
Si billion was spent o« musi- 
cal products, and in America music 
m the most popular form of enter- 
tainment, with rhe sale of records 
uwl tapes easily exccediliig the 
returns from films or sport. In 
Britain alone more than 160 millimt 
records were made, pop records 
accounting for between 85-90 per 
cent of sales. 

But apart from its sizo, the 
roclc rheuoDtcnori is concopttiully 
interesting for sociologists. Dttrk- 
heim was interested in the study 
of euicida portly because of the 
cliallenge of exidaiuiug a highly 
individualistic action in terms of 
collective ideas and experiences. 
Playing reeprds, too, is essentially 
an individual decision, yet the 
curious thing about rock music is 
that 'Us consumers .buy mid listen 
to the same records' at the same 


time, despite llle huge number r>T 
new records from which they cuii 
rhunsL 1 . 

Most pouple. Frith says, read 
Tuesday’s Dm In Mirror some lime 
on Tuesday, " But iliere arc no 
iL'cbiltilngicul ur topical reasons wily 
record listening sliould be so time- 
hound. People can listen to their 
records when they choose and their 
value is nut obviously limited to 
u paniculur date. On tlie other hand, 
there are good ccmiuinic reasons 
why records should lie duturi. The 
record industry requires ciinsmiu 
consumer turnover mid exploits 
notions of fusil ion and obsolescence 
lo keep them Inlying ”, 

The majority of pop records Eiave 
a short but glamorous life of 
between GO and 180 days. During 
that period the record tvill he heard 
everywhere — in juke boxes, disco- 
theques and oil the radio. Relatively 
suddenly they vanish, sometimes to 
rc-e merge as ” oldies” several years 
later to cash in on the nostalgia 
marker. Just how the elaborntc 
system of hit pnradcs, musical news- 
papers und radio selections orchest- 
rates this simultaneous conformity 
of tastes is a sociological puzzle of 
the first order. 

But even more important for 
sociologists is the meaning of 
rock. Popular music is at the heart 
of “ youth culture ”, however thnt 
culture is construed. Over 80 per 
cent of record buyers are under 
30, und more than 75 per cent of 
pup soles arc to people between 
die ugc of 12 and 20. PiinrilLs are 

f puck to rend iiiuimiiigs into the 
yrlcs of pop songs, but there is 
also ti serious sociological debate 
about the meaning of rock, which 
has implications lor more general 
theories about muss . culture and 
society. 

Serious debate about the vnluc 
nf pop music oscillates between 
two poles. Frith argues. At one 
extreme there arc rhe ploniny 
accounts of popular entertainment 


provided by Mai \isti and Loj vis- 
iles. The Liner would ee pup music 
us lacking in uutl. ’em icily because it 
in created simply fur piufii, even 
though it snmuiiiiK-s exploits or 
appeals iu authentic feelings. 
Marxists .similarly regard rock 
music us ”j wi Lelies’ suhbaih of 
meaningless nrgiastic utterance ” 
deliberate I v manipulated liy u 
power elite to control and 
unne Sill ft i/c |W,pnlnr expression. 

Ai the other extreme art an 
array of seiuiuieiHiil theorists of 
rock who see it a-, die h.m tier of 
u youth counter-culture, or us an 
authentic and newly democratic art 
farm. Ill between the extremes arc 
tlie new deviancy theorists who 
regard rock culture as n deliberate 
attempt by yuung people lo find 
solutions tu their cultural and 
suclul problems, and more tradi- 
tional struct u rul-fiiiicliontili sts who 
sec rock culture ns a mechanism 
for easing tlie passage from 
adolescence in adulthood. 

According to Frith, whnl few of 
the theorists have troubled to do is 
look closely at tho rcnl patterns of 
production and consumption of 
rock music. A great ntniiv commen- 
tators, for example, tend to equate 
students’ tastes and uttUudcs with 
“youth culture” at large. But al- 
though the student market is 
increasingly important for record 
sulcs, students nave a unique atti- 
tude to work and leisure, and 
occupy a unique (mid transient) 
econo mi c position. If rock is aimed 
nt the yuuili market, lie says, that 
market contains different youth 
groups who use rock in different 
wtiys, depending on class, sex and 
occupational differences. 

In n survey of his own of 14-18 
year olds in a Yorkshire compre- 
hensive school Frith found quite 
different patterns of rock listening. 
There wus a distinctive sixth -form 
culture. Sixth formers bought 
albums rather thun single records, 
bad “progressive” rather 1 linn 
“ commercial ” tusies and pic- 



r m - « 

and let’s bear It for Simon Frith on sociological analysis". 


f erred iu go to performances and 
concerts tliun to dances or discos. 

In sharp contrast was a lower- 
fifth group of less academic young- 
sters who bought singles, watched 
television shows like Top of the 
Pops, went to discos but rarely to 
concerts, und who emplinsizod licat 
mid sound in their music rather 
than meaning. 

But for both groups rock music, 
although important, was u back- 
ground and not n focus oE their 
lives. “In imulyslng its meanings 
ns popular culture we must under- 
stand rock use as well as rock con- 
tent, we must understand rock as 
leisure. Wlint is involved here is 
not the autonomous expression of 
cultural or subcultural values, but 
the different patterns of freedom 
nnd constraint experienced by 
young neople in different relations 
to production 

So tlie sociology of rock, iininr- 
Lunatcly, looks like becoming un 
important part of the social sciences 
but not an easy one. It will not be 


t ion mi res, class correlations and 
analyses of rccurd sales will have 
to be devised and measured. 

Nor will it be eusy to become a 
theorist uf rock, particularly when 
the cniplricuily-nnndcd sociologists 
get down to work. For According to 
Frith, tlie trouble with a tot of 
theories about the pop industry is 
tliut it just does not work in the 
way people tliink. Mass-cultural 
critics, for cxnmplu, believe t'ceord 
companies control the market and 
the content of rock records. But a 
careful scrutiny of the industry 
shows thnt it is organized around 
the four of ovor-productiou. The 
hit parade is a way of responding 
to consumer demands, increasing 
production of hits aud discarding 
tho thousands of records which full 
to sell. 

A mixed welcome is certain, 
therefore, for Simon Frith's book. 
If it is the announcement of a 
serious sociology of rod;, that Socio- 
logy is likely lo he as ambiguous 
and perplexing as the test of sodo- 


enough to invest in a hi-[i system logy, nnd ns full of disturbing con- 
und a couple of Bob Dylan records trndictions ns rock music itself , 
lo become an accredited rock 
sociologist. A Ini uf dreary qitus- 


The Sociology of Kncic. By Simon 
Frith, Constable Publishers. £7.5U. 


Exeter’s new school faces future with confidence 


Judith Judd rinds a 
desire for integration 
afler the merger with 
St Luke's 


Eteior University's new school of 
^‘! 0n w,, ‘Ch opens its doors this 
u tho largest school in the 
-outside London. With 
JJ5 fla 8 SO and 900 students, 85 
^ ■Lm d f° ur Professors with the 

Nubility 0 f a (if,), appointment 

l, . year » the school will mean a 
iii«! anR f " l l J ,c position of cditca- 
to the university in i-olution 
' !ir °, r subjects. The fornier 

"/education at Exeter had 

1 j postgraduate certificate 
^ wiucatioti, n small number of 
"W»r degree 


some 

were 


If the present rate of degree students and 

Mexican uulvwstty cgjgj £ervi Ce training. There 

tinues, ^'30 stBrf . 

according* 2 to Emfiiano jjrf of St Luke’s College, 


Camargo, managJnE JFSEU!*' 


rluitr from the sunt that any 
lucruubu in the university's simlmit 
uimiliers ;ts a result of the merger 
would huve to form purl of the 
total Increase allowed by rite Uni- 
versity Grants Cmnmiitee. In prac- 
tice this, bus mount that the per- 
cent age til students doing education 
has risen from about 5 per com 
tn 18 pur cent uf Lite present total 
or 4,91)0. 

There arc until rally fears in some 
quarters that education may lie 
gutting too big a. slice of the cukc. 
Professor Ted Wragg, who is the 
newly appointed professor and 
director of the school, is confident 
uliout the future. 

However, he says people will have 
to work fin- integration. “ I hope the 
feeling nf intrusion into the uni- 
versity disappears. With a merger 
like tills you need to work for two 
or three years to achieve harmoni- 
ous relationships. We shall have to 
explain to the university what we 
are doing and what we want.” 

In a newsletter published at the 
time the merger was proposed Dr 


iiucgral parts of the institution 
concerned.'' Academically, the 
ground for the merger was already 
well-prepared in 1974, Around half 
nf the 1,140 Students were • ulreudy 
leaving with u BKd degree vali- 
dated by the university und the 
number continued to grow. 

There wus talk ut one time of 
r merger between Rnlle College 111 
Exnioiitii ami St Luke's. The two 


nil universities is particularly 
acute. Only nbnur seven nr eight 
people In the dcpurtuicut will be 
cither professors or senior lecturers. 
Al u time when tlioro 4s n prunm- 
linn blockage throughput higher 
etlucai Ion, lecturers in lhe univer- 
sity will he noxious that those 
coining in from St Luku's do nut 
jump the promotion queue. 

Professor Wragg says that, in any 
case, rhe crlLCrin lor promotion may 
need to he revised nr expressed 
slightly differently. Most of liis 


hud always worked closely together 

und Rolle, with its emphasis on ^ta^ff arc used to going about demon- 
fsery teaching pro- stratlng things rather tlinn writing 


primary and mu 
vided a good counterpart to the 
secondary work of St Luke’s. How- 
ever, there were obvious geographi- 
cal advantages in the linking of 
St Luke’s with the university. Both 
are within thd city of Exeter. 

Much of the work for tile merger 
went on under Professor Michael 
Brock, Professor Wrngg’s predeces- 
sor who has just gone to be warden 
of Nuffield College, Oxford. 

Professor Brock, un Anglican, was 
anxious that the Christian nature 
at St Luke’s sliould be presorved 
within the new set-up and .believed 


Mr Camargo, 

during the cclebratwjj r6a tios*; 
ticth anniversary « i n5l |toW»' 
the first technology 0 
Mexico, said that oy 1 
there could be a . fty 
t\on of- 17,600,0M. ^ 4 * 
national’ pqpulat^^®*.®^*. - 
between J10 to ISO 1,on r : 


Uhtary Anglican college which 

‘si zed in secondary teaching Ifarry Kay, the vice-chancellor, said : that this could be done. The new 
^. Physical education with the u Any intcgk-nlinn must aim in tlie school will' keep the far- 

long run tn be complete and tn be 
planned accordingly : stuff, students 
und course would need to become 


V ®fhohl was first muoied in 
WjJ n l ho college governors 
the univci-sity. It wus 


mer Si 

Luke's chapel aud it chaplain, but 
it will not, of course, be a speci- 
fically ChriFtian institution. The 


President opens 
sevent . j,j) urfl 

Tho -Seventh: campua fonSj 

ter of ' Sri 

declated opeh ^ president 
of Matara £ JTay 0 *^ 

Republic, Mr J. *: i» : 

who is also Chancellor. , . y 



oufolle 


ive years, 6lu . , . t , i >'- 
illetl. ", »i?i ’’ 




JboriB titeidieiuc hfli-c' tdn importunt *x»le 


college buildings have been sold to 
(he UGC and after some debts hod 
beon'-paid the remaining money was 
put hi a trust to finance the cliapol, 
tlie chaplain ' and some- of the 
religious education projects which 
may be undertaken. 

Of the 120 staff in the former 
college 55 have been offered jobs in 
the school. The rest huve either 
found other jobs or tnkaii redund- 
ancy payments. Mr John Dancy, 
the former principal of St Luke’s, 
is the only one to become a pro- 
fessor. The other tv.o. Dr R. A. 
Pring and Dr A. M. YVilkinsou, were 
both in the university One- prob- 
lem the school aud die university 
will have to face is the ratio of 
senior to junior lecturers. All the 
St Luke’s ?tarf have had to come 
into the. university on the lecturer 


a built ilium und in a university 
much emphasis Is put on research 
in the promotion haLtlc. 

Professor Wragg points nut Lliat 
lie expects the former college of 
education stuff to do more writing 
and rcsunrcli us they become 
absorbed iiun the university. The 
adjustment they will need to make, 
however, should not be exaggerated, 
he says. “Most colleges have done 
a lot of face to face teaching and 
not a lot of research but there are 
n lot of university teachers who 
don't do a lot of research.” He 
believes all the St I.ukeN staff in 
the now school are capable of re- 
search though it may rake them 
.some time to become accustomed 
to the ctiiiciMii nf their ucudmuic 
peers from which they were shel- 
tered in tiic colleges. 

There should be gains for bofb 
college and university. .The univer- 
sity is acquiring the flue college 
buildings, arid the UGC 1ms given 
a grant of £500,000 to bring them 
up tn date. It will also have the 
playing fields and the expertise in 
sport of a. college which was strong 
in sport. One Erulr of tills Is Hie 
study uf s ports medicine. The 
school hopes in attract international 
athletes td Exeter- TllC joiut lib- 
rary at the school has more than 
100,000 books— rather more than 
tlie number, in tlie whole of the un- 
fortunate Tcessidc polytechnic. Tho 
two libraries complement each other 
well with plenty of books for use 
in schools . from Hie college and 
education and research books from 
the university. 

i There are also a curriculum re- 



Ted Wragg : confident. 

ihi> campus. Professor Wragg says 
that though tlie size of the school 
may present problems ut first In 
building up too sense of commu- 
nity which existed In St Luke’s, it 
is an advantage aud provides it 
with a huge range of subjects. 
“ There is nothing in teacher edu- 
cation wlii cl i wo can't do here.” 
Apart from sports medicine lie ex- 
pects that there will be particular 
interest In educational psychology, 
science a. id language development. 
The adviimagc of the new school, 
he says, is that everyone is gathered 
together in the same campus. 


From Nottingham where he was 

E rdfessor of education lie brings a 
epariment of Education nnd {Sci- 


ence project on classroom skills 
needed by ranchers. - Fart of the 
work for this will now go on in 
Exeter. IIo sums up the solmol’s 
aini tints: “Jr will do fundamental 
ie.se arch in touching and learning 
woVki-iig in close collaboration with 
people in schools.” The place is 
already proving popular with stu- 
dents. ft should nave taken 110 
people this autumn but standards 
are so high that it has in ken 140. 
“ People didn’t drop out as we had 
expected because tiiev didn’t get 
good enough A level results.” Tills 
means thnt tlie school expects to 
move towards a fuur-ye&r honours 
degree for nenrly everyone. 

“If we can't build an institution 
hero which is 'the tfnvv nf the world 


■i *-.■ 


grade so ihe.fHHciriJ^s over jzypmo- sources cen tie, a child development" then Wc -might' if s well" all 'go fiphto”,' 
tiOn aild"murale ”wliicii applies in - centre 'mid a taachers centre ou says Professor 
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Stud tin unions are constantly acting 
outside i heir constitutions und plac- 
jiilj their officers in an invidious 
mill parent inily .cosily position, :i 
new' piece o£ research reveals. It is 
not a piece of right-wing. propa- 
ganda purporting to tinrifnsk a 
conspiracy of payments to guerilla 
movements and a ret uni to the 
revolutionary /cal of the late 1060s. 

Rather, it .is Hn exposition! by b 
committed student HClivl.st, of the 
confused and some limes noju-cxi st- 
ent state of tlio law. surrounding 
studcQjt. unions. ■ 

' Research, on this- subject is rare 
despite the many controversies over ' 
allegedly illegal payments by stu- 
dent unions and tne current debate 
on their public accountability. The 
fact that an undergraduate thesis 
]s probably the most thorough 
c-va mi nation of the whole area is 
an indication of just’ how I iff Jo’ lias 
been available to uninn officers -up 
to now to reassure them thm iCieir 
actions have been within the law. 

Many will find anything but 
reassurance in Mr Paul Nicholls* 
thesis, “Controls lost in a legal 
vacuum ", for they will find they 
had been unwillingly breaking the A select committee on student 
law or at least leaving themselves relations, formed In 1968, noted the 
liable for considerable personal contradiction when examining Man- 
expense.. Chester University union: “it was 

Mr Nicholls is currently under- snid rliut the union had ‘ chuttged 
taking his second year «s n sab- dramatically from u gentleman's 


John' O'Leary reports on one of the rare .pieces 
of research into this confused area. 


Mr Nicholls also makes a case 
4iudy of the Krone] union to illus- 
trate the l henry In practice and 
has 4 number or proposals For stu- 
dent unions in consider, particu- 
larly in the - ■ light nf proposed 
changes in the system of finance. 

- The root of the confusion is the 
change, of character which overtook 
unions, both local and national, 
during the 1960s. In the la tier 
part of the decade a rapid politic- 
ization took place, most evidently 
in the national union, which 
amended its constitution in 1968 to 
remove restrictions on -what could 
be discussed. The essential 
character of many lnc.il unions 
changed frniii time nf a social and 
recreational club ro a campaigning 
force, bat the legacy of vimiuliy 
unchanged com. sri unions was in- 
consistent with their new aims. 


bnricnl union officer nt Brunei Uni- 
versity, having been president in 
1976. His previous period of office 
combined with liis studies in l»w 
convinced him of the nc.ed for an 
examination of the students' union 
from a legal perspective. The 
result is some 120 pages long and 
likely to be published in an 
abbreviated form for circulation to 
other unions. 

Surprisingly little case law 
exists concerning student unions 
directly, only two cases having 
been lieard since 1971. Conse- 
quently! many of Mr Nicliolls's con- 
clusions are open to argument but 
the issues he raises are of funda- 
mental importance. These aro to 
establish what general category of 
Institution the union falls Into 
under law, to ascertain the level 
of independence a union actually 
has,, to gauge the .constraints inher- 
ent it * r ‘ ' “ 


from u 

club ... to something like a trade 
union ' hut the rules had not been 
changed for *10 yours." 

The real nature of the students' 
union is a subject which has attrac- 
ted much debate since, the only 
firm conclusion being that it is not 
a trade union. The official ruling 
ro this effect came from the Regi- 
strar nl’ Friendly Societies in 1967, 
who suid that the relationship be- 
tween n student and Ills college 
authorities did not constitute the 
masLcr /servant relationship required 
in the Trades Union Act of 1913. 

At the same time, a students' 
union plainly is not hi the same 
position as a university or college 
department even if, in the case of 
n university union, it is mentioned 
in the charter of the institution. 
The relationship of tlio union to tlio 
academic institution is of vital im- 


1 ent in. . tfyofr- statu*, ; apd to : ricfmo pbrtanqe not only from the point of 
’ ^bkporislblUties femd liabilities view of students' desire for auton- 


Tho question of clmriliihle status, 
which provides considerable savings 
in tux and rates, mav hinge tut- this 
relationship aUlmugli, mice -jgain, 
the posit inn is far from dear. A 
number of unions do enjoy charit- 
able siutus even though their aims 
and object would seem to make 
'their qualification dubious. The 
requirement is for the organisation 
to have primarily c-ducmimml alms, 
Whereas a close examination of 
unions might be more likely to con- 
clude that they exist primarily for 
the benefit of the members. 

Tt ’is impossible ro generalise on 
the quesfiuii of eligibility for chari- 
table status or autonomy because of 
the great diversity among unions. 
There are a multitude of different 
types, ranging from those in small 
colleges with no facilities and little 
recognition to some in universities 
which employ numerous staff, run 
(heir own premises and engage In 
profitable trading activities. How- 
ever, Mr NicJi oils concludes that 
most university unions are in prac- 
tice quite independent and full into 
tlte legal category of unincorporated 
associations. 

. Herein lies the danger to union 
officers, who in legal terms are nor- 
mally the members of the executive. 
Since such an association does not 
have limited liability, the officials 
could be held financially responsible 
If rite union went bankrupt and 
would also be personally liable to 
repay dilutions considered ultra 
vires, or outside the constitution. 

Additional constraints in this 
direction urise under charitable sta- 
tus, most of which arc well-known 
to student politicians. Mr Nicholls 
adds to tlte financial dangers of offi- 
ccrship the possibility of a charge 
of criminnl conspiracy. Because stu- 
dent unions do not enjoy the legal 
protection afforded to trade unions, 
this could he a distinct possibility 
In some cases of direct action by 
gtAidentB. ■ 


dent officers in perspective when he 
soys : “ In sminc actions they may 
render rht-mselves liable to a variety 
of civil or criminal proceedings. 
Although in reality this is unlikely 
to iiappcn the possibility of the 
occurrence should nut h u token 
lightly. All tlieso legal responsibili- 
ties are generally token on in a 
complete ignorance of their exist- 
ence, by individuals elected pri- 
marily in represent the union's 
membership on comm iitt.es and the 
like ”. 

It is over ultra vires payments 
thut legal action is innsi commonly 
threatened and occasional jy 
brought. Aud t while the incidence 
of wilful flouting of ihc law through 

C aymems to politicul causes may 
ave dropped, Mr . Nicholls con- 
tends that ninny unions still act 
unconstitutionally through ignor- 
ance. He cites Brunei as uu ex- 
ample, where a large proportion 
of income is spent on welfare when 
this was not mentioned in the ob- 
jects of the union. Often, lie saws, 
objects clauses ure no longer suit- 
able for the functions of a modern 
union and should be revised. 

Indeed, unwitting abuses ate 
apparently more of a problem than 
the political payments which nor- 
mally cause concern. The simple 
expedient of forming n services 
company with a political fund dis- 
posable nt the wishes of a students' 
union meeting is said to be suffi- 
cient to allow such payments with 
impunity. Since the money in ques- 
tion would come exclusively from 
trading operations and not from 
membership fees the problem of 
public accountability would not 
arise. Such companies ure advisable 
in any case, Mr Nicholls says, where 
unions have large muling concerns, 
sinco they afford much-needed pro- 
tection for the officers in cose of 
fmuncial disaster. 

Mr Nicliolls’s recommendations 
inevitably apply only to a limited 
number of unions und, given the 
shortugo of precedent ami the pro- 
pensity for verdicts to fly in the 
face of previous theory, it would 
be unwise to rely too heavily on 
h's conclusions. However, the thesis 
Is likely La become required 


of officers. 


omy, but nlso In financial terms. 


■ ------ — , >k.|....ii,i . end- 

Ing for aspiring student politicians 

Mr Nlcholl, mill ,1,0 rule of .tu- ?r^rv"Tlo“ lln “ th,n sdf ' 



enu be used to simulate a nuclear 
rune lor, giving nil Hie facilities fur 
teaching without the enurmiiiis cost 
or safely risk of the real tiling. 
The equipment is also iiulisnuiisulile 
for students on the computing busi- 
ness degree course. 

Mi Nightingale suys the polytech- 
nic tin tv bus the resources hi give 
the right level nf computer support 
both fur Huddersfield's own research 
and for culluhonilivu projects with 
industry. There ure ulsu plans for 
the service to be made available 
tu the two local technical colleges 
and local schools. Until now. Hie 
polytechnic has run a pnsr-duiu pro- 
cessing service for more than 40 
■schools. The aim is in link them 
directly ra the computer Hi rough 


Computer 
expresses 
thanks to 
Minister 

* in veaia nf planning ended when 
ertSTillnW »f Slate « Uu.- 
“ ,I P nt of liditcuriou. fed his 
JJjfEo H udders.’ ie 111 Tolytech- 

gf new £600,000- plus computer, directly to . 

"fLUrinrelv it was the computer the terminal network and the tele- 
AJPE-li lUnkcd Mr Oakes for system. 


Educational technology 

i i 


inauguration on behalf of 
L'fpfr technic. 

rt, history oF the attempt tu 
Ae highly sophisticated ICL 
Sfl kerlcs computer mstalled has 
S far from smomJi. It was 
'Znni -when .the pulyleclunc 
jScd iu doors "l 19/0 
{Sides were even then woc.nl ly 
Ldwuatu. Interim armngeincius 
^TmHde but proved expensive. 
Spoliations for the new computer 
S in 1974, and hopes were 
high tliiit hy 3976 it would he 
ready lor use. But the negmialloiis 
dragged on and were only flnully 
jtwlvcd ill 1976. 

The stumbling block seems to 
been a luck of conviction m 


Mr Kenneth Uurraiids. Hinklers- 
fied’s Rector, is n firm fie I lever in 
meeting the computer challenge. 
"It i«, well known that without an 
excellent library, an insl itm inn of 
higher education can never be in 
the first division. Today, however, 
it is necessary not only to have nil 
excellent library, hut ulsn an excel 
lent computer centre." 

Mr Oitkt-s said at the inaugura- 
tion there was a need for t he edu- 
cation service to inform itself, mid 
to play a foil part, in the wider 
social implications of new semicon- 
ductor technologies. 

We were ubouc in enter a new 
ngc of highly sophisticated compu- 
ters und abounding semiconductor 


s »... - , , . - technologies and their applications. 

Dblioholl thut the polytechnic “ There would be an unprecedented 
Mcricd 1 8 computet* of the 2Ju0s culture-shock unless the whole corn- 

caHhre. Intense pressure Tr-oni munity was prepared to come to 

KirklcM council and locul Ml s carlv terms with its promises and 

Keatuslly paid off, and approval challenges. 

“ Even the near future could sec 
changes in the psiLLcru, imuire and 
purpose of employment and Hie ful- 
filled use of leisure rime. Together 
with others. it will be for Hie edu- 
cation service as a whole to look 
at urgent ways and means of simp 
ing the microelectronic revolution 


hm given only last Jan miry 
During the delay, the case for 
noru advanced equipment than the 
pal v technic hud managed to btiriil 
up became readily apparent. Student 
numbers roso from 1,000 full mid 
part-time in 1970 to over 6,000. Staff 
freely admit Hwi Ihc growing in 


adequacy of Hia old equipment for to the foreseen advantage of ns nil 
the ever-widening demands being « it is now clear that 


ut ou it meant an increasingly 
trim enrol effect on academic stan- 
dards. 


the semi 

conductor technology develop 
moms will tnukc it possible, in a 
few years lime, to apply microclcc 


They were greatly relieved when ironies to a great many operations 
the fljuA Sj^-a^ad mis evunlwiUy in industry and commerce, ami in 


Unions changed fropt social tluW j 
campaigning forces In WWs- 


Small crew trying to turn large vessel on to new course 


Preventative medicine is 
making inroads into 
modern practice. Robin . 
McKie visited a research 
unit in London. 

Prevention is better than cure, goes 
the saying, Aod as on adage, it 
may hive credence although there 
has been little sign that it has influ- 
enced past medical research policy, 
which has always concentrated 
heavily on developing specific reme- 
dies for illnesses. 

. Rut there are signs of change — 
although Dr Thofrias Meade, direc- 


tor of the epidemiology on<l medical front research into the causes of In a bid to Improve this narticu- Instead she believed the .mW 
envo unit at Northwick Park Hnspl- bowel cancer to studios of the eco- lor problem, one rwoarcl^ liiceiiitJu for tb? Govern 

if V Sl’rte lhnt has ZSu C n Sim saving in 

“We . „ „ 

coming rpiiml to appreciate the UIJSS gets direct access to our re- 
search which. cap be valuable- for 
their- particular' problems -.und the 
MRC are able to view issues with 
a widc-anglcd lens ranging from 
cuusation to evorydny health.' 


nearly' rapid ~~ Uu^.upnor,.™ -ifSSffcr 

np ri ie(l ,,ati «Mally. would result yetirs that her proposed econW 
in a 40 per cent reduction in cigar- package operated. . . a. 

*- • Despite common knowledge 

smoking daniages health aw 
clearly defined nature oj ^ 
Townsend's proposals, ' . 
little evidence jltHt the Govjiu*" 


nre only very 
rptintl to appreciate the 
need .for .good prevenfmive . medi- 
cine. There is' a lot of lip service 
nbo'ut its vnlue but not enough 
action. However, some change is 
being made, otihongh it's a bit like 
trying to turn the Queen Elizabeth 
liner in mid-ocean" 


otto 


This could be 


. smoking. 

achieved by raising cigar cue prices 
opr 86 per cent, banning all adver- 
tising and introducing u national 
autl-sntoking advertising campaign. 


_ It was possible that a subject Ini 

h “l-fcVh 1 venture backed of nitration 1 fe°be swXd benefits ,& ,, r , ' a,U fin , nnc j al 
by the Medical Research Council in a health services context bv the i»{u»i!i • o l e Government, she 


und; the Detmrtment of Health nnd 
Social Security and aims to tackle 
the widest possible range o£ prob- 
lems associated wirh proven tat ive 
medicine — from biomedical causa- 
tion to health service application. 
This is reflected in the unit's varied 
programme of projects which range 


The resulting drop in smoking 
would have - 

believed. "Some of the improve- STth "SMTtag"" » fS 
would come from snvinns on r,- n „i medicine 


pluns to take significant 
live action. 

Tills 

corn over the dirncuuieij^^ 


supports Dr MeadejS^J 

er the difficult es 


dous t problems associated with wn „i,| M rn( l t * ie . se Other research at ^ 

applying knowledge gleaned from 
preventative medicine studies. 

'Take smoking. Everybody knows 
it causes lung cancer but little is 
done to prevent it.” 


^■gf- 

* 



would not bo very significant bv 
comparison with the much larger 
savings on sickness benefits, 
widows pensions and the extra tux 
revenue.” 

Most smokers wauled to be 
tarc ®<i t0 fiive up and she accused 
the Government of " pussyfooting " 
ror not lntpiemciHing strong anti- 
smoking measures for fear of 

unpopularity. “One opinion poll 
revealed that 60 per cent of 

smokers wanted to give up. There 
certainly is a strong desire among 

look 

Budget?” pr * Ce riSQs dt 1116 

.At present, only the upper 
socio-economic groups are giving 
up smokuig in any appreciable 
lumbers, lire lower groups are 
showing no change and there is 
a .significant increase in the 


,ivcn, end since then progress has 
been rapid. Com roc is were signed 
in March, and the polytechnic 
accepted use system from ICL in 
Afa.r. The early hand-over meant 
Hjni mfF coultl use it for develop- 
meat services before Hio end »f l.liu 
last academic year. Thu speed of 
tnr operation tvas obviously of great 
help to rite polytechnic in its pre- 
/Mrailons for tiic new term, which 
w?aji last week. 

A feature is a network of terminals 
mrouyhout the polytechnic to on- 
tnle the computer's 3,000 potomial 
*®rs to have ready access; 24 arc 
running and progress is being 
J™® towards 30 with on eventual 
of about 60. II udders field 

.™“ D , Us >'se Hie comjuitcr and 
Krmjuflj network tu support und 
enhance most of its i caching. 


other ureas. Wc must presume that 
our industrial competitors nhrond 
will encourage this application in 
their industries and services but I 
am confident British industry will 
meet that challenge. 

“The Government hn* nccopLetl 
that much needs to be done inline 
diutely to deal with the urgent prnb 
lems that nre now uctuully 
us. There is u consensus Hi 
gretitusi cmKtrniiii to the spread 
nf the new iL-clinnlngy is a xhurlugc 
of skilled people. This calls for a 
greatly expanded programme or 
training and fu-r mining, 

“The first csscmlal Is to niukn 
mauugers iiwnrc of litu puicmiul <>f 
microolectrouics technology. Figures 
nre hurt I to conio hy, but one csti- 

K ate is that 50,000 nm lingers across 

t 


, .niltis try need to be made atvurc in 

■ All, our students! irrespective this way in the next three yourn. 
11 llle, r discipline, will have uu Coursus of from one to three days 
Won unity to gnin an appreciation should provide a siurUng point for 
« computers und computing tecli- n programme of awareness. 

S? 1 !* 5 .* Ah' Arthur NiuhrincHle 


hi of’ 


NighringHle, 
K sald C ° mpi,t * n ® Dt l ^ u l >u ' ytec * 1 ' 
system is so versatile that it 


r research at ' » 'jiiiM 
unit lms shown *f at 
brought on by b . ,00 - d . n i Jp 
linked with olwsity 
smoking; and thBt f c t a h n n £ * 
Iurg6 bowel, one of the 
qucntly occurring diftafT 
tumours, is connected * *&! 55* 
influences, such as excess .. 
and insufficient, ' lbr .^ j. j a . 

However, it « 1 
sage - just how these 
be best put to use. 'ifjj-- 
great need, for further, cep? ^ 
actual application , , 

as^jwTsrSd^ 

this up." . , aMS enip^ 
A total of 30-swff 

at the unit, inchidms jjtM 
ticians. Their work inv 
of large sample* of P J* he Wig 


figure^ fo?. women smokers. ^ — w . . 

. 0 P e ®**rpd*lng feature high- cancer studies an “ of.!. 

Mr* Townsend's work is attack research, B1 l d r S^jii ^ 
me small . effect that srttokers have calculations are carnjo f . ^ ( 
a'i.i.J*. National Health Service, the computer is.% 

oTiIru ug ^i a , comnion argument for ic*H research 
&7riSL tobac ^ > taxes has aIwa y* attached t» Northwick 
Hw?^nt d on J 118 supposed burden The unit, is P*^,jUneV 
i 1 "} srs place on hospital bed of preventative m , *< Tbiif*/ 
Sbur ifi” ^ wnsond found only Dr Meade % 

rhn^nn 0,5 P T ce,,t morc smokers on the, move i" ; be *j|l WL 

than non-smokers. veBrs - time the.. MtiUn a ^. [t8 ri5« 

-Quite simply, most, people tvho 
M lung cancer mhef WV ero be 


V- sm^ing 'are ^ 5 

- . " • *■ 4ffA.*2J h,a sx months, and have information and then * ji ? 

sign of ./biWeltcftnoori 1 « WLfr a , burden on to find out how to v . 

■ "* . r . ' 016 JtfrVifcV", she added. effect.”. r - 


Researcher at Northwick Park Hospital tests for methane* in rile breath, a 




Commentary of “ Hitler — a career ” is as inl’lutcdly heroic ns the dictator's own rhetoric- 

Where film of the book fails 


There is no very satisfactory wny 
of using film as u medium for his- 
tnringruohy. What uf tliu past lias 
survived on film can be of enor- 
mous importance to the social his- 
torian or to Hie historian uf tech- 
nology. Rut the political historian 
or the biographer is inuvitulily re- 
stricted in his use of film by Hie 
vuiy public nature of his maiuriul. 

Filmed records of conferences 
rend to be restricted to ceremonial 
arrivals and departures, and brief 
(outage nf the signing ceremony ir- 
self rendered devoid of any histori- 
cal value by one's knowledge that 
tile fool. i go which has survived is 
most probably of the twenty-second 
re-cakc. 

Even then, nt first siglu, historic 
filming, like that of Hitler duiicing 
Ids obscene little jig outside the 
railway carriage at Cmindcge, in 
wlilcb the Armistice of November 
1918 was signed and in which he 
had just forced General llmUzigcr 
and his French colleagues to sign 
n new Armidiico In June, 19-10, turns 
oul nil inquiry to have been as 
rehearsed ns Olivier's Hamlet. 

There are, nevertheless, good and 
bad ways of making historical 
films. And there nre ways hi which 
films can he used to make suite- 
incuts about history fur which 
written history is no substitute, h 
is ihurefiue MirpiiMnu to find how 
very badly professional film makers, 
a specially whon allied to profes- 
sional historians, can do the job. 
Those thoughts ure prompted by the 


'this compilation film has in its 
flavour sumo striking fooiuge nf that 
pro-1914 Vienna (preserved hy Ciuc- 
niuthiquc Gaiimnnt, 1’firis) in which 
Hitler spent his formative years, in- 
cluding scliics of Austrian Socialist 
demonstrations, and some cquu-ily 
striking film o£ Munich in the revo- 
lutionary years 1919-23, nf tier man 
provcnuucc. Its mosL novel footage 
is privately owned 16m m colour film 
of Hitler uud Ills entourage visit ing 
life opening of the Hu use of German 
Art in Munich in 1938. Ami there is 
much clso of great visual 1 in pact, 
of lea too much, it must be said, par- 
ticularly of the footage of some of 
tliu great Nazi rallies; with which 
this film is padded out to its near 
Gonc-wlth-thc-Wiml dimensions. 

Beyond * these deserved comp l i- 
ni c n in, however, historiograph fca l 
charily will not. stretch. The 
producer responsible fur these visual 
images has nlso been seduced hy the 


most noticeable in ilio fui-lure to 
nu-ntiun in any way II I Tier's early 
rciatlnnH with the Gertimn army 
which, having “liberated” Munich 
in 19 19, trained him ami employed 
him us u professional agitato i\ sent 
him tu join the embryo Nazi parly 
and funded liig purchase of tliu 
V’olkiiiche liaohochtcr for the party 
in L92U. Nothing, ton, is said of 
the Army’s rule in refusing to sup- 
press Nazism in 1932, in the intri- 
gues which brought llirler tu power 
in 1933 ur in the suppression of 
the SA in 1934, 

The desperate oversimplification 
must lie emit l asted with the off- 
hand intro duct ion, without nny ex- 
planation, nf highly complex Issues 
Jiku 1 Iil* return of tliu Sanr. Hie 
rciuillturivatlou of the Rhinciand, 
Hie Anschluss of Austria, Munich, 
the Polish crisis of 1939 mid the 
Nazi -Soviet pact. Tlte whole Rus- 
sian issue, including tlio major 



lltrotlc-fnn-ltkc, at lifs pwhUc uppuar 
uncus Inin sonic unforgh jblv crude 
ami risible cuts hack-nutl-forth to I lie 
penile shupe nf tbe airship Graf 
/.L-ppclin. which almost desiruy any 
tlniiift b>- may have on «»ur s-uriim-. 
.ittuiuioii. 

The coiniiieniiiry, mean time, in its 
effort to ram homo, prcsuiuuliiv to 
the Gormun aiidicuccx for which it 
was originally made, the collective 
ISlllf" - ■ - 


new IiHeruri production Hitler, « .rusmotixfiiiliiy of the German people 
Career, u film nf 166 mimitas bused fwiiiiso mass support he enjoyed for 
on the best-selling biography by *n long), mid the tumfymg grin 

pa i 

iff, 


Hit lei's own loosely subtitled 
rhetoric Hi at fills so Hindi of Ha- 
il me. The only respite comes with 
the occasional howler us when 
Chamberlain Is described as Britain's 
head nf Slate or Hitler desert hud as 
the White Kniglw in v.bnUv unin- 
iu min mil ri-minisceucc of Lewis 
Corrnll, 

IJItlpr, A Ci&eer, ohts, does not 
frdvunco rlic cause of film as his- 
toriography. 

D C. Watt 


lliev paid in the cud for their 
fully, practises u degree of over- 


Joachim C. Fust, who also wrote 

d I h t rf h iirio a' i i! ‘ lb e' U n i led kingdom aWanxll^VJItion~Ut ~ plaeuii so greai as onjiomif 
by GTO Films. •• • • to amnuni ip falshicution. I his Is ,\cJinof of b.conoiittcs. 


The author is professor of Inter- 
the F.nmftm 


Progress report : Swedish broadcasting 




to inrorm our- 
° 0Ut !? Cn, lcontIiic(or tech- 


prog r 

" At a inore specialized level 
design engineers, production enuin 
eers, draughts men, programme] 
and systems analysts will need ra 
training to equip them with the 
specialist knowledge to make good 
use of microelectronic technology.'' 

The minister suid the education 
system will be prohubly the nin|or 
provider of courses to meet this 
need. " Many universities and poly- 
technics — and Huddersfield Poly- 

technic is well In the forefront — 
have done much along those lines 
alrcndy. Rut, in the main, only 
the el eel runic* firms have so fnr 
been sending students on this type 
of .short course. Once industry as 
a whole is more aware of the need 
nnd the potential, I have little dutilH 
that there will be a greatly in- 
creased demand. 

" But, if you will accept my 
assurance that the Government is 
doing all it can for Its part, I would 
urge that the education systpm 
strains every sinew trt increase 
provision to meet the urgent 
iittional need for training. Flexi- 
bility shou'd be the watchword, 
with as m ucii cooperation und inter- 
change ns possible between the edu- 
cation service and firms and' others 
who provide training. It is a ques- 
tion, for the next few years ut least, 
uf all bands on deck. 

** In the ngc of microelectronics, 
people will need to be fully literate 
and fully numerate if they ore to 
cope. Versatility and adaptability, 
will be at a premium. So the quality 
of our education and its standard* 
will be more crucial than ever." 


Educational braudcusling in Sweden 
is just beginning tu emerge from 
the upheaval occasioned hy | l,L ’ 
GovcrnmeiiL-imposud reorganiza- 
tion of the whole structure ol 
broadcasting, including the educa- 
tional sector. Under Iho scheme 
approved by the Swedish Riksdag 
in 1976, Sverige* Radio was divided 
into four vimiuliy autonomous 
daughter companies — one respons- 
ible for the two television channels, 
unc for the three narlonul radio 


mission, TRU 'll. Now |hc merger 
of TRU with the former Swedish 
Television und Uud In Educational 
DupMiiiicnt luis taken place, und 
oiiuidn observer* nre wondering 
what effect this will have on the 
two partners und their joint out pul, 
Ona of TRU II briefs was ui 
examine whether Sweden could 
uppiy a .system of cduculion 
patterned on the British Dp*'ij 
university. At the university level 
TRU had' one vei-y unhappy ex perl- 


channels, one Cur local radio, and cnc a. The new, University ol 
one for educational broadcasting Linldiping whs designed to cost, less 
(both television und radio). than « conventional university, ut 

One of the problems inherent in tfi e Government's insistence, by 
this kind of splitting-up is the con-* having fewer lecturers ami using 
trol of different resanrees. Fur instead television programmes pro- 



David Jobbins 


example, the film library will be 
in the hands of the new television 
company, and the gramophone 
library in ihosi: uf the iv.iiiun>H 
radio ctunpwiy, though naturally all 
the four new companies will need 
access to the music, speech ami 
offeers discs, and in any conflict of 
need who will have priority ? 

While uil these day-to-day opera- 
tlonOJ problems are being rhrauhed 
out, the new cducutlonul company — 
Utbiidalngsradiun • (UJ<)— lies had 
to face not just .thc'conseqiicnces of 
an Imposed divorce from it's former 
broadcasting partner but ulso those 
nf adjusting to its shotgun murriuge 
with its new educational spouse. 
TRU. This is the Cummisrinn for 
Radio and Telcrisirm in F.ducniimi 
set up in 1967; 

Tltc first TRU committee pro- 
posed in May, 1971, a merger be- 
tween TRU and the educational de- 
partment of Sverigcs Radio, the 
new organization to be directly sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Edit- 
cutiun. - The controversy this 
moused led to the setting up in 
December/ >1971, lot a ; new. (lorn- 1 


d need by TRU. ' Tlte lir.st pro- 
grammes had to be produced before 
many of the new academic stall 
were appointed, and when the 
Inner did arrive they c« tup lui tied 
thut tile program inus were not ivliat 
they warned. The two sides never 
managed to uchlevo the level of 
cooperation that produce* the Open 
University programmes In Britain, 
tmd tire experiment is how con- 
sidered a failure. 

The now Uijilldiiingsruclioi’i is 
ulcarlv going to concentrate its 
energies on . three sectors— pre- 
school. school, and adult education, 
fn this latter licld they have a 
special brief tp provide for the 
needs of the diH-*dviiimiged. parti- 


cularly life mentally and physically 
handicapped; > and the • immigrant 
communities. Language broad- 
casts have always been one or the 
strengths of Svcilges Ratlin, pnrti-. 
culurly for lea riling English, and 
morc recently for. reaching Swedisrh 
to iiiuiiigrunis. It is perhaps. sijOii-. 
iicant that Rolf Lnndgruii , , die 
former, long- time Hood uf Rduca- 
Limiai Broad casting. 


down from Lliat post in return lu 
producing Inn gun go programmes. 

Thu new man u gin a director of UR 
has been brought In fi-mn outside. 
Burje Doblqvisi was formerly editur 
of cine uf Sweden’s daily newspapers, 
and when 1 asked him if thi 1 pro- 
grammes from tlio new organ i:*ari on 
would 1-jnk miticcalily difl’ercut from 
the uld, ills journalist's Lrainiug pro- 
duced u very nun -cum mi] to I res- 
ponse. 

Since the rcnrgnui/JLinn only (nnk 
effect ut the beginning of 1978 the 
impact will not he seen . tin tl.<e 
screen until next year's ping /Hinnies, 
and it was clear from .niv cnnvcj-^n- 
tions with n number nf UR stiff rhar 
they are Inviug lively discussions 
•thnut. new depart tires, in prtigi mnnic- 
tnaking. Should an edmuitinnal pro- 
academic staff ' gramme lie instantly recog ui-ulile as 
such • flow dilfcrcnt shmiltl It be 
from a general- service programme ? 
Most import a nily.luiw vlmuld It he 
used ? The Swedish answer rn f hM 
lust quest luu made n grout impres- 
sinn on me. 

They have buUt.up a network of 
about 80 audio-visual i* litre# rround 
the rnun-trv, wbosc nurii raison- 
tl’etre is to record nroersioiirr-s nff. 
air aud in tike replay nvail-ble fur 
titiidy purp;ircs on rciiuost. In addi- 
tion to these centres, Hu'i'c rrc tl'o 
study circles run liy 10 /. J proved 
adult ethical I on B‘*-:ocijrMiin rcfntcil 
tn the sn-called “ popular " move- 


ments, such ax the trade if inns, the 
temperance movement, n- the free 
churches. Tin* hiuet-M uf ilu--c i% ilm 
ARF. ruuglilv equivalent tn oui 
VVEA. 

John MiJIer 


The author is senior IHIC prnthuyr 
in the f trail to of educational studies 
has 'stepped ' 'tn the Open UuiL , crsitjr-‘ • *• ■•■ t * , 
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THE TIMES HIGHliR EDUCATION SUPPlem^ 


Guy Neave and Isabelle Musnik look at shifts in the 
relationship in France between government and region 


More control for the regions : 
Testing the wind of change 


The French general clecuoii last 
MiircLi was u truly rumurkahlc 
affair, not because it proved wninj' 
all forecasts made over the 

t irevinus 

HiCilUSO 


The seen iid trend in tlie tk-ceii- 
iruli zillion of decision- making came 
us one uf the 
] 968, uprising. 


grammes .uid 70 priori ly an inn pro- 
grammes for I'ugioiiiil development 


e results of the May, (I'APIK. pn^mmei id action prion- 

, ......... „.o. .... Under the terms of uhw il'iniiiatiiv nfcMMMI. \ei ; 

*evinus six months, nor even ihe Enabling Act (fni d'tn-ientatian) despite the importance of regional 

•fuciinse of the neck-mid-ncck race of iflGR, better known us the Edgar development, no meiumii is niude 

between government coalition nud Fnui'e law after the inun responsible •« higher. ediicmion ,s role. And, con - 

ilia nnnncitinn rlliriilP flu* first nlni-lnn ■> nn rminia knnb 


Stratford : Love’s Labour's Lost 


5.1611 


the opposition during the first 
round. It was remarkable for the 
quaslunaniinUy with which parties 
culled fur devolution in the admin- 
istrative responsibility for higher 
edncnrfoji Hardly iiriy parry worth 
its salr failed to include some 
suggestion fur incruimed deceit tral- 
iKiiiinj). 

There were, naturally, misgivings 
in certain quarters. Strongest 
reservations come from teachers 1 
unions on the left, suspicious of a 
concealed attempt to under mine 
national standards of equal educa- 
tion. liven so, tight and left joined 
in the chorus for reducing the 


for placing it on the statute hunk, 
universities were guaranteed auton- 
omy in Lcncliing nnd the financial 
and ad mini stra rive aspects of their 
diiy-in-diiy ru lining. Kccl-iii develop- 
ineiits, due in (he economic crisis, 
and the detenu minimi uf the 
Ministry of Higher Ediiciuiun to 
keep a closer wmch on the univer- 
sity sector appear to he reversing 
this development. 

A third trend has been the crea- 
tion of new universities — Nice, 
Tours, Coinpiegne, Orleans, Mill- 
house and Cone (Corsica). The 
foundation of these new institutes. 


II LHC Cl I or US lor reducing tile ,uu huukivji ui muac iil-h lunnuiL'a, 

.jower s of central government and pnrt of tile policy of dispersal to 

for increasing the initiative unci prevent over- concent rut ion in cer- 
responsibility of regional authori- loan metropolitan centres, began 
ties. before May, 19G8, and, if anything, 

Of course, for the average French- was accelerated by them. J)e facto , 
mail nourished on revolutionary it provided u unique opportunity for . 

centralism since 1792, it ivus a local initiative, especially during Against such a background, the 

strange development, Seen from a dus five years from 19G8 to 1973 clamour that rose during the dee- 

wider, European perspective, it is when a policy of relative dccentrali- ttons for more regional initiative 
Jma m. Orcr the nnw tfl vmin ap «n nation WAS order of HlC day. anueors Jiallmv Tnd^Afl. thf* 


veisely, in the pkiiiiiing oF higher 
education no official weight is 
placed unmi the regional dimension. 
This is line, punly, to the tiilmiiiis- 
inuive in id ciitKiiiiiiinn.il relation- 
ship ImmivCi-ii central govern men l 
uiui rbc rigi i ms. 

The region is suhnrdrmiicd to 
rbe state, even rlmugli, in certuin 
ins ranees, mainly pertaining to 
regional investment nnd financing, 
the region may enjoy an excep- 
tional status {privileges. Further- 
more, though ministers muy dele- 
gate certain powers to the regional 
prefect, the major representative 
of central administration, according 
to the law of July 5, 1972, resid- 
ual power still remains with cen- 
tral government. There can lie no 
transfer of power from the store 
to die region. 

Aguinst such a background, the 


less so, Over the past 10 years or so, 
changes in educational planning by 
radical governments designed to 
reinforce the •* regional dimension *' 
are not as unusual as all that. ' 

In 1974, Norway set up a network 
district colleges 


appears hollow indeed, indeed, the 
noise of claim and counter-claim 

hid a fundamental dilemma. Should 

As a European phenomenon, regional initiulivc be construed as 
the call lo revise the time- acting at regional level und directly 
honoured relationship between “P™ institutes of higher education 
administrations the J 


are not as unusual as ail that. the call to revise tlie time- acting at regional level iinu directly 

In J974, Norway set up a network honoured relationship between «P°j* institutes uf litglier education 

of district colleges developed central administrations the 1,1 th ® re « ion ? Or should it be seen 

specifically to respond to regional reC j ons an d higher education is n J ere &. a ? ac,1,1 « uidirectly through 
“needs" and under control of JySJJ -5 . 7 f ni the Ministry of Higher Education 

regional authorities. Fourteen years no , ® n ? er .«® ,, j sn,a “ \oice nnd, from there, hy chain of coni- 

before the _ Yugoslav government crying in the wilderness. miind bock down into the region ? 


-—are the Yugoslav government 
took a similar decision, following 
the -promulgation of the resold tion 
on technical education ami train- 
ing, its Visit Skein, o two-year post- 
. secondary, justltule, was . placed 
, ; 1 Atvs,' 'qtmfctal ol the local 

: conwnuneB. • ■ . " > v- •'>. -• 

Mare recently, in Spain, there is 
every I ike fi'imul ihm tiic new 
constitution will confer Ujiiiii the 
Gcneruluiad of Caution i,i responsi- 
bility for higher education in iftt 
area. 

In Scotland lire quest ion of 
whether a future Assembly .should 
have powers over the Scottish uni- 
versities has spilt more blood and 
ruined more ancient friendships 
™ Hiu secession nf ilia dissident 
Wee rrce.s” from the Presbyterian 
Church in (lie last century. The 
cup o'kiudnexs* sake, never notice- 
uuie In senior common rooms at the 
best of times, curdled into u stream 
of bitter acrimnny. 

And in England regular uuer- 
«««*<. are made from some poly- 
technics ill fiivutir nf n greater 
regional say in the running of the 
public sectors of higher educaiiun. 
in Sweden, there are similar trends 


Local investment in the new uni- 
versities — many o£ which were 
based on tlie cuinpus model — often 


with hideous rosulis bath architec- 
turally atfiV'secinHy-rwaa' consider- 
able. And certain municipalities 
and regional authorities cmiiinue to 
provide subsidies to their Jural uni- 
vcT.siiy. In die case of die Univer- 
sity nf St Hblcnne, whose home 
town lies perched on the eastern 
edge of the Massif Central, more 
money conies from local sources — 
from rhe Conscil Municipal mid the 
Cntiscil General — roughly equiva- 
lent to the old city mid county coun- 
cils in Engl nnd — tlum from the 
Ministry of Higher Ed item inn. 

Promising i hough these develop- 
ments have seemed to the mlc pis of 
decentralization, little account 
seems to have been token of links 
he tween higher education uml the 
regions hy those agencies cut rusted 
with overall planning. Of these, 
the two mhsL important lire the 
General Planning Cum mission 
(Commisj-Mi'iai Generii/ uu Plan) and 

. — the ■ Delegacy fur Regional 

n administrative decision making. Resource Planning (DATAR, UdM- 
in cciural gtftion a 1’ am dim gen tent tlu icvri- 


■•owers hitherto invested ... 

government, are hived off either to 
the hidivlduu] university nr to the 
province. 

As a European phenomenon, the 
cull to revise the time-honoured 
relationship between central ndm ini- 
strut Ion t the regions und higher edu- 
cation is no longer u still, small 
voice crying in the wilderness. On 
the contrary, it is one of the winds 
of change. 

Over the past 10 to 12 year*, suc- 
cessive French governments have 

M: 


tuirc et u faction rdgianalc). 

Tlie commission, consisting nf 
some hundred personnel seconded 
from other ministries, acts ns the 
central planning agenev nnd draws 
up rhe broad outlines of the French 
Four-Year Pltin. The cum mission is 
divided into seven mujor areas: 
economic planning, finance, sneiai 
affairs, industry, agriculture, plan- 
ning for the services sector mid. 
regional mid urban planning. 

DATAR is answerable directly to" 


Tt was an important qucsrhui and, 
because important, no reply was 
forthcoming. 

Despite horli historical and legal 
obstacles, ilie tide of dccomraliza- 
■tlon is still running strongly, bol-’ 
attired by the various movemems 
for c id turn 1 autonomy in llrjiLiuiy, 
OcLiituiia, ALsiiie und t'ursiru. Sig- 
nificantly , tlie.se iiiuveiiii'ius, pnriic- 
ului'ly stniiie among the young 
und especially the student move- 
ment, still remain niurglntd in thv 
tiiujor puliiicui parties. And it is 
unlikely they are going to be satis- 
tied with promises which, made In 
i lie heal uf campaigning, suffer sub- 
sequently the fate nf the man who 
■net the Huujitm and softly and 
silently vanished uwny, 

A few government initiatives 
seem to be working in favour of 
more local links between higlior 
education and the community— for 
uxmaple, the decision in decent ra I ire 
research which, in France, has had 
n tendency to congregate In specific 
institutes, nininly in the metropnii- 
uin areas of Paris, Lyons and Lille. 
At the new technological university 
nf Cnnipiegnc, the first of its kind 
111 France, teaching research 
workers have permanent contracts 
with locul industry. 

, mX 11 ' 1 ? othei ' .uni varsities such as 
Lille, Montpelier 'have developed 
trnitiiiiB programmes in conjunct Ion 
with local employers, parti calory 
ill rhe engineering field. At Ton- 
loose und Met?, some of rhe stu- 
dents on " sandwich " courses are 
now expected in work in locul 
firms and industries rather than 
seeking placements elsewhere in 
the country’s main industrial 
centres. 


,hh(“6 ftht. vre ban ^ca three trends. 

i.lriA ' irnv nniwfl tnffr i.. 


„ tnw tronds 

'■ ygui' • univdrsity msti lutes Of tech- t ^ 10 locational planning intervun- question std! remains . how- 

ttblogy : They h«d ? two-fSld tlon Uonds dfntervcMion for . mal 

responsibility: to iron out some of 1 amenn &ement tlu lerritoira). 

rhe- disparities in access to- lusher ' 1 . h,s 3 ® lves as. an.. instrument for 


rhe. disparities in access to higher A his , x v ° s as an .instrument for 
education . itbtwccn the regions and topping up investment pro- 
provide a I mord practical hnd B r f*«nies caiTled^ out by other 
uppiied bias ip higher education- — ■ ministries widurr rhe overall prO- 
that Is, the baiter to develop nu ^ rarnn>Q °* regional development. 

nrlitrnrlnnql infriatriimmui U l n *-L n _ .1 .i_. ■ 


eduentionai infrastructure Jn keep- Education, in the French ad minis- ar dent°a 11 ppo r 1 1 ; rs .'"rh 0 °f a ct l ?h a 
mg with tile commercial, industrial trarive iniud, is important not for Corsican autonomists snmd mfi.S 
and economic needs of local amor- its oWji sake but to The extent diat time aiivaSg Their claims u- h 
I”*®,®' atteexs these activities. - There is, explosives id bakers’ shnnT 

There are sftnia 54 such institutes therefore, a fundamental. .contradic- ihanX persuasive argument^ tn H 
troushout thn rnuntrv. thiniiBh rh^ii- tion between tho nohtieal- nrruviRnlu .i.. 6 i “ 1,1 , ne 


A great 
Love 
for 

comedy HrSIgf 

•/ iicmm to ,l,cir 


/.ui'c's La hour's Lost is dial imsatis- 
fuctui'v early comedy in which there 
is a great deni of witty exchnnge 
uccompunied hy iio cnrruspumling 
miiiiiiui of nurrative progress, in 
which u high proportion of the mule 
chni-nciers make themselves look 
ridiculous, either through language 
or lnve, and in which the comedy 
of the final act is broken hy lhc 
urrivu) of a messenger bringing 
news of dt.-. ii it, causing die separa- 
lion of the lovers, nre venting a 
happy ending, and sending the audi- 
ence away feeling disappointed or 
even cheated. 

A product ion which ignores the 
problem of the ending is a short- 
sighted one. John IIuli on’s new 
Royal Shakespeare Company pro- 
duction nt Stratford is an intelli- 
gent uuempt to make sense of die 
play as a whole, in order to make 
the ending $ecm essential, even in- 
evitable, in terms of the play's real 
concerns. 

The key to the tone of Uti.s pro- 
duction js the set, designed hy 
Ralph Knltai. The stage is hung 
with rich autumnal foliage and 
gives u sense of splendid mellow- 
ness, holding within itself tiir 
promise of it* awn eml. Just us flic 
leaves arc making u splendid show 
before they die — nr even in rhe 
very act or dying- — so, in this oru 
duct inn, the extravagant displays 
of wit, hyperbole and pedant h; 
knowledge arc seen as an act of 
defiance in the face of the inevit- 
able. Tlie entertainments are mere 
vanity, pathetic denials or reality. 

In choosing to emphasize the 
ultimate emptiness und incon.seqiirn- 
lialiiy of the vcrhnl games, Mr 
Dui'inn is nut obliged us other 
productions are lo labour them in 
order lo mukc them more accessible 
to us. The characters do not dolight 
in their own abilities uml un- 
railiui- weary nf them ; instead nf 
cninniiuiii'ulmg with ouch iillier they 
can only indulge in esoteric games'; 
ami t lie obscurity of the wit. usually 
u stumbling Murk In product ion's 
uf the play, rather aids this 
interpretation. It i» all rat her a 
tv«bU! nf lime — and it cuiunii gn nn 
Fur ever. 

There nre n lot nf nuiqile who 
make llienisolvi-s lunk ndieulmis in 
Love's Labour's Lost, and tile 
source uf much nf the comedy is 
the potent ini for ridicule uf ilinse 
who protest too much. Artificiality 
and hypocrisy are tile vices at the 
centre uf the play, and the exposure 
of them through ridicule its con- 
cern. The men l must he educated 
nnt of their irresponsibility and 
must endure humiliation and triui. 
And this, incidentally, is very fiuiiu 
for us. 

Three comic scenes work 
particularly well : the scene in 

which the four lovers in turn over- 
hear each cither surrender in love, 
their sworn enemy, and in turn 
confrunt pud expose each other, 
only in turn tu be confronted and 
exposed themselves ; the episode in 
which the men disguise themselves 
ns Muscovites ; and the pageant of 
the nine Worthies. In all three 
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procedures cun continue to resist 
tiic pressures' from above and froth 
below from the parties and front the 
regions themselves. Like many 
other “ causes ”, decentralization id 
France suffers from the strange 
behaviour of some of its most 


casus iho.se at din . . 
knowingly demean nfij 
are laughed at, bin ivi" 
between the first u! 0 ?r ‘ ' 
is quite fun dn menial andV,V :i ' : 
hn "»* lhl « «« tn good 

The humour in (h e fitt| , 
these scenes is deilLu '} h »- 
audience’s knowledge Z , 
aciers are making f 0 ”u W 
selves m front of those 
they are deceiving. We^f' 

111 f 1 '®"! because it i, a 2i 
acmm to their alisurdiil j;’ 
can nlso laugh ni thfm :I , 1 1 
com fort of their inctitahle'^ J 
In the final scene, homvw^tfV 1 * 

entertain lire not valid taZ 
the heckling und motion, ft' 1 ' 
cciyc from the audience V 1 ’. 
-ml the scene, althoagh Bbl J 
very serious. *• 

Our sympathy for the Wonki 
■nd aiuiigomsm towards the 
meuns rhui it is the WK cke«a 
not the watched who are exi 
liv their behaviour, reveaW f l 
what they aro. The hon«[ mr / 
mg of the Worthies is offish 
pi'etcmiousitcsa of the lwt« iE 
.scene is beautifully uiu^ 
the lovers’ infantile 
and unthinking cruelty kbtfci. 
reali/cd dramatically iilaa.kii-. 
the "dishdout" Armado tnu»i 
next to lilu heart, they thro™ 
in another over Ills ItadNe* 
of his reach, until their ^ru h 
physically interrupted bj thtan 
sengcr who brings news of fail 

A lot lias been sacrificed to iq 
port a potentially bleak inteptc 
tion of the play, but a lot hako 
gained by it. The greatest ^ h 
Rorowne, played here by Mid 
FedMiington, lie has hcokIu 
dctuched from his friends, iqiii 
of his wit which Is his usual tijrJ 
to tiic audience, he is no kijs 
the star of their show, ratlin ii 
first player, uml he shares i kl 
of mutual reliance, Indeed, tad 
tihe nrliitivenienu of the punkah 
is to emphasize ihe insecoriimd 
the men and the comfort ibi 
derive from their enrapuksii 
They huddle together in wafen« 
when their .schemes nre ftifooi; 
ded, and each displays gnaw* 
when he discovers he is ntt * 1 
in tlie predicament of loie 

Don Armndo si P { 
Michael Ilordurii )iu«W'Jw» 
cal. bizarre foreignitcss wt Pg 
an ercutvl ric and Iinjieless pipe 
an awareness nf Ids own rl , 
ness. It is a nwme.n of ^ 
ci-nius when he not only P^“ p n 
i lint he kisses the fhwffi#^'? 1 . 
walks mi. hm actually kneel)*' 
and lines it. 

.lack hath nm Jill- The pk'^ 
with the , cell limit of lh * jJJjt 
in direct oppiuntuin to 

reminder nf the 

prm est at inns, the dishon 1 uur * I 
cuckold. The owl repfjjjl 
reality which is ossnciatM ^ 
hiirshuess nf winter. T!i ; 
nf “ reality " elemems 10 
the women, iho owl, the.' 

i he acknowlcdseniein J "5 
is opposed «» the s l ,p !l r ,i, f ami)® 
of ifiL moil. III. 5" ct ";u t Sfc 

diid ihe denial of nwrianty 


World rejecting or world 
behind the alternative 


_ jiulihard’s Chui-ch of Sclent olugy, tin- 
nvino Light Mission of rhe buy Guru 
u aharaj-ji. Moses David’s Children of God, 
he Maharislii Maltesh Yogi’s insianr rmiie 
W Wi»s through Trail seen dental Meditation, 
'nd the curious politically tinged mcssianlsin 
M ihe Reverend Sun My ting Moon in his' 
IlmfirJiion Church, those movcmenis of 
Ld’in mystery and saLvadmi bccunie the 
ttnmmii f«re of Sunday Supplemem and 
rtjJ „bi- magazine in the lute l%ds mid early 
Their diversity in beliefs, practice.-*, 
rtfraiimmit styles and aims seem to defy 
rtjdy general Izutio n. Yet cnnsideruble 

gLdrtfcai purclmse can be gained on the 
jMmctia by viciving these niuvcuicnis ns 
along a continuum marked at one 
'/bv the world-rejecting, and at die uihcr 
the world-affirming type. 

Ihe world-rejecting movement, no ntuuci 
dui leligious tradition it draws upon, is 
nurh more recognizably religious tlum its 
(oniraM case. It possesses a clear cmiccptinn 
d God as an entity, radically distinct from 
fljnkind, but prescribing a clear and uiicom- 
mjmising set of moral demands upon him. 
(n i materialistic wot Id, however, man hu.s 
Iht much with God and society und, as a 
hjuIi, lias become riven by greed, insincerity 
jnd despair. , 

The world-rejecting movement condemns 
urban Industrial society and its values, pur- 
ocularly its individualism, its preoccupa- 
lion with consumption, and its treat meat uf 
persons as means ra titer than ends. It calls 
fur b runt m tn a moro rural way nf life, tu 
s life based on senvice rather than self- 
inured. Through long hours of proselytizing 
on the street or distributing the movement’s 
literature, through an arduous round nf 
devotional ritual before tiic deities ur unpaid 
domestic duties for leaders or other members, 
the devotee will suppress his own desires and 
goals in expression of his commit mom to ilu- 
greater good of tlie movement, nr love nf 
God and His agent. 

Such a movement expects nn imminent 
transformation of the world ami the- onset 
of a millennium in which a new order will 
besin. a simpler, more loving, more humane, 
and more spiritual order. Until Unit time. 


affirming Roy Wallis traces the rationalization 

•eligions of the last decade 

nii'iits (■ i belief in a niecluuiie.il way, rlu« 
w.is k-s«f a result of brainwashing ifiim of 
the fuel tliur commitment' to these ideur in 
Hie early stages wus largely a maLter or 
com mil m cut m memory- 
.The corn- ui'xio ii was typically not to a body 
of (Inciriuo, bill to n way of life. They might 
offer a memorized statement of belief tu 
niicompr el lending parents, but that n as mu 
why they had jollied. Whin auructed them 
ui the movement oJinr.tcu-risti cully was ihu 
warmth and affection with which They were 
treated, tlie sense of purpose and meaning- 
fulness exhibited by the adherent, their 
npeune.ss ami apparent siccrity, their joy and 
serenity. Salvation for the convert to tho 
world-reject hi y religious was pi'iiicipal-Iy 
sulvuthm fen m the land bless and impel'- 
stinuliLy of tlu- world. Salvation lay print arily 
in conummitv, In the c-xisticnce of u group 
iviticU would provide a warm, supportive 
environment In which the individual would 
be treated as a person nattier tiinn a role- 
player, and in which bis ur her idealism 
would be mobilized and given concrete mean- 
ing in Let-ms of spreading the sa-Ivutiotiaf 
message to the world. 

The almost exclusive appeal such move- 
ments itud to youth is readily understandable. 
The emergence of n. youth culture in the kite 
1 950s und 19fiOs was a consequence of afflu- 
ence re sill ting from industrial technology 
which freed ever more of rhe young front 
work utid provided economic resources For 
the development of a distinct agc-cunscimi.t- 
neSB through industries directed at the 
construction and marketing of symbols of 
youth such as the mass entertainment nnd 
recording industries. Affluence and leclutn- 
Logical a thence c rented a sense nf massive 
progress, 
problem i 
tn dn Ir, 

Affluence encouraged Idealism. Cum 
fronted with (social and political reality, 
youthful idealism shortly became youthful 
alienation. The impersonality, tile bureau- 
cratization and the dehumanizing division of 
labour of the iidiih world were rejected In 
preference tu tl/e warmth, intimacy und inte- 
gration of childhood. This rejection wus 



Every riling was possible, every 
resolvable whore there was the will 


The high that shouldn’t let you down 


in ihe extravagant Aom- 


in the end, the njjjW «g 
aspects prevails- .Pj^naiW 
plains, ‘ these ia(1 £ s nur spun ‘ 
kligln well have “« de ®?. r J & 

« «“ " K».' 

u comedy at the e*P en5 
moral cenue. 

Lynne Trfi 5 


the faithful mine separate themselves from 
im world, anticipating Utopia in tlte coin- 
nraitti life wJiereiit tlhoy may remain uncoil- 
w - , T *'' S separation may include 
orauiDB Kith family nnd former friends, con- 
wntraual education or career. Cun tact with 
outsider may become routinized itiul ritual- 
otten only occurring In transient prose- 
T utn B or fuiui-rnisiug interact Lons mi the 
% streets. 

JJe communal llfe-slyla or the woritl- 
3E ““ll movement ofahlbits a high level of 
inzl 0 , 0ctlvlt y- Members kiss each other 
SL?* ' n greeting, call endeunnents and 
c ncourn-gement. Typically, titis 
v hiblo affcctlvlty Is coupled with a 
ft m „ pnr j t1,n moral code wluch permits 
® go no further than public display. But 
as , ln tho Children of God, the 
remettt- lias become sexually ant bio mi an, 
jr, a PP sr enf indulgence nitty in fact Itself 
*lT»«r service, Hio liberal sexuality 
amm!. C h d r eil of Cod is employed to win 
b«3. s B,,d to increase the solidarity and 
riJSSl’nl 1 m CTOlbDrs, and parsonal 
iidJl.i Uier ofoire remains a secondary con- 
wation to helping others and serving God. 

tovemeius such as these, mandated by 
the medium of a messiah, 
® r e,»J'u to fulfil HJs ethical demands, 
htghly authoritarian. The result- 
i«Li. i nts °* rh® communal life and an 
a. r u; l n , icaderdtip provide a basis for 
lol _: m . b y hostile outsiders that the youth- 






**■■*'. 


t v miiiid j-* suuii uioiiiiiica. « MiiiumimuHBi. .(. uji u*ui (.- man persuasive areumentc in tha 

Ihrouahout the country, though their tion between -the pouticaj proposals public place Is the least aitrnrr ^ 
location, if scandalmongers are to be for decentralizing higher education, side of this otherwise imeras.inf 
behei-ed, owes less to economic than hawked about during the March development. , l ™- 

to electoral considerations, . Tu ©lections, 'and the country’s -raucli- ^ L . ■ . 


thembers have lost their id end 
ii 0 j^ v > and even their “free wi 

KiJ >t * ier en ti of til)© continuum presents 
poatrast, -The style oE tho world- 
bj™. n 8 • movement lacks most of the 
SSJJ^tics traditionally associated with 
This is most evident jn its notion 
fc3S, 8p the spiritual realm. If God is 
WmitnV T°,» h ii not as a personal deity 
I tSiS ’ 5 "dll upon man and history, but 
. .“muse, amorphous and immanent force 


U « ,nuum * 016 self ‘ s the 0l “y God 
t r " « least the only one that matters. 
; - Ju-onhiniiig new religion has 
unjl ' ; ." t,r eiy secular counterpai ls, and, 
n,ay ..* t8 ®lf drift between more and 
*L e hgIous phases, Transcendental 
for *v«mni A ino ,- e 

1950s 


for ,? xara Plo. was initially mor 
S iS re,i poas in tho early 1960 
ntly, tho religious rhetoric 
largely on marketing grounds. 


to doctoral considerations, Tu ©lections, and the country’s -much- — ■ 

imtal an IUT in oue*s constirtwncy admired central Planning meetpn- Oiip Neave is Maitre tie Rech^rhr, 
was concrete evidence— literal !y— ism. . . «f Ihe tiwopem liuiiiute of Set 

of a deputy S ability to supply. mannu France is currently into the non, OnTt’eraitt? Pnr/s- IX 

and quails to hi* sfiir\,’jng aqd seventh Four-Year Plan, enusisting and Isabella Musnik is « rewm-,-/'. 
favour-hungry clientele. • of 25 Rcrierul prMrlty ' acHtjii.'prq- . ^ l F .« r f f is if ‘ 

11 .... - .U..., - .. ' . ... ■ •*’ ‘ ‘ ’! !l * 




modern Industrial 
ti, ■» i>osse«?«^ la-affirminc movement views 
l,8n >ind, “* si, l8 many desirable feni 


'■* 0 S* 60 much rcproLalc V4’ 
a^lricted, containing within itself 


ciiurmuiis jmiilmiukI power, hitherto available 
only an elite of ascetic virtuosi. Now, 
through the revelation of avatar and guru, 
the means huve boon provided, without with- 
drawal from the world or arduous prepara- 
tion, to enable all to unlock their physical, 
mcntnl 11 ml spiritual potential. There may 
not even he any Initial insistence an com- 
mitment 10 the movement's beliefs. Buy and 
rry. Sample the techniques to see If they 
work. The results will astound you. 

Far front rejecting the world and its values, 
the movement offers the means to achieve 
the worid's benefits -more easily. Tlie source 
of suffering, of disability, of iinhapplnoss, 
Hus with in oneself rather titan In the social 
order. Tlie world provides models for origami- 
zaiiomd structure and method. TIlq salvational 
commodity can bo packaged and marketed 
like any other commodity, and tlie logic of 
the market leads to the tailoring of tflio pro- 
duct for mass-production, standardizing con- 
tent, instructional method and price, distri- 
buting it through a bureaucratic apparatus 
which establishes or leases agencies like Fortl 
motor cars and Kentucky fried chicken. Thu 
movement centres where the market lies and 
u thus essentially urban rather reflecting 
any aspiration for a return to die rural idyll. 

The normal round of the customer’s life 
is interfered with as little as possible, courses 
of instruction being provided at weekends, 
in tihe evenings, or during holiday periods. 
No dramatic break with the surrounding 
world, with family and friends, -will be de- 
manded (unless they prove exceptionally 
critical or hostile). Membership is a -leisure 
activity, one of the multiple, role-differenti- 
ated pursuits of the urban dweller. 

■ Can we now Identify nny social factors 
which have been conducive to the emergence 
of those new religious movements, and any 
which might account for the differences 
between them ? „ , , 

• Max Weber has shown the extent to Which 
rationalization has been a central factor in 
the shaping of- the modern industrial world. 
Rationalization is the process whereby life 
has increasingly become organized in terms 
of instrumental and causal considerations, 
a concern with technical efficiency, and the 
maximizing of calculability and. predict- 
ability, and the. subordination of nature to 
human purposes. ■ ... 

Rationalization leads to changes In the 
relationships of Individuals to each other 
and to social institutions. The social world 
becomes ever, less of an integrated whole 
for each person, and more a series of dis- 
crete domains in which work is separated 
from family life, which i!s separated from 
leisure pursuits, and the worlds of the 
children are separated from tluiso of tiielr 
parents. Men and women lead more frag- 
mented lives. Thus, they can identify Jess 
readily .with their, public institutional .rates, 
' none of which quite captures or embodies 
the person as a whole. 


W'urk wus unco a niujur fucus uf idemil'ica- 
tion but. us rationalization lias routinized 
and mechanized ever greater areas of .work, 
so the occupational rolo has boconio loss 
attractive for all but n privileged few in 
prestige or intrinsically satisfying occupa- 
tions. Identity for most people lias become 
focused oh the private self and the privoto 
aspects of lifu. Public institutions have in 
tiiin, therefore, become increasingly threat- 
ening lo the realization of tho uu them If, 
self” and rite “good society”. 

Rationalization also entails thnl what one 
becomes in lifo is governed to a greater 
extent by wliat one con do (especially in the 
form of wliat qualifications one can exhibit) 
r abhor tlum who one is. Achievement rather 
than ascription forms tho basis fee allocation 
tn adult roles. Not only one's status but 
also one's sense of worth thus rests on 
achievement. But such a foundation is In- 
evitably precarious. How can ono know 
when enough has been achieved, and the 
chances arc strong that comparison with 
others will always lead one to feel a rela- 
tive failure. 

Rationalization and Industrialization also 
destroy traditional forms of community and 
inhibit tiue creation of new farms. An in- 
creased division of labour end divergence of 
life-styles elmkiates the basis for community 
in common life interests end life experience. 
Individuals become isolbrod, unable to locate, 
outside the family, a group of persons with 
whom they may interact in more than a 
roJo- oriented fashion, or by whom they may 
be accepted for what they are rather than as 
the producers of a particular performance. 

Ihe new reKglous movements have devel- 
oped In response tn, and as attempts tu 
grapple with, tlie consequences of rationa- 
lization. It remains to explain why they have 
token such distinctive forms. 

In the past, world-rejecting new religions 
have usually been composed of the poor and 
tite oppressed. This is far from being .tho 
case with such move moots as the Unification 
Church, the more radical sections of the 
Jesus People, . the Krishna Consciousness 
Movement. Even when they were founded 
earlier, these movements did not expand 

1 a ii of 

»pcciailv 

nf that decade. Their principal early follow 


c oli-bratcd iu iln* iK'donisii), spuniuiiviiy, ego- 
expressivity, nnd disdain for work of ibe 


hippie Ufa-flfylc. Hie young "dropped-oiit* 1 
of Hie adult world in drovos, seeking to found 
a better way of life in its interstices or on 


appreciably until into the second ha' 
the 1960s and, more e: 


ing iWa drawn from the remnants of the 
youth counter-culture : hippies, drop-mils, 
surfers, and kids on tlie road, often the 
offspring of a comfortable middle class. 

Many were converted so dramatically that 

E h rents and friends often argued that only 
raimvasbing or hypnosis cculd account for 
it. This made sense if what was at issue was 
the level of commitment expressed to die 
movement’s beliefs, since converts -had rarely 
bed time prior to joining to acquire any 
extensive comprehension * of tbs' doctrine.' 
But, although they might “parrot” suite- 


its margins, In Ilaigbt-Aslibury or tlie rural 
iCummuiLQ. Others sought to transform the 
adult trorld through slut lent protest und tlie 
anti-war nnd anti-draft campaigns. But boll/ 
attempts to recreme the world by aociilar 
means largely foundered- The conuuuue and 
the Haight 'became anarcldc and sordid, 
political activism revolted in bloodshed. 

It uras in tills context that the 'world- 
rejecting new religions began to grow. 
Through such slogans os "Become a revolu- 
tionary for Jesus” or offering “n high that 
never lots you down ”| tlioy pro claimed their 
opposition to prevailing social Institutions. 
They possessed many cultural continuities 
witf/ tiic counter-culture : their language, 
music, dress and many of their values were 
tihe same. Since secular change efforts hod 
failed, many young people were open at tills 
point to the Idea (encouraged by drug 
experience) tint a supernatural realm 
existed, end that salvation could now only 
come from some spiritual transformation. 

(Perhaps even more significant was die 
fact that the counter-cultural vision of a 
slier ing, caring society seemed to have beeu . 
realized hi the coqummalism of the Children 
of God, the Unification Cl/urclt, etc- Since 
the way of life seemed so successful, many 
young people were prepared to take the 
movements beliefs on trust. 

The failure of the counter-culture eflsa 
produced members for tlie world-affirming 
religions. Many young people, faced by 
tltctr inability to change the world, decided 
to accommodate to it tn a greater or lesser 
extent. But the world-affirming movements 
had their sources in more pervasive .and 
persistent features of advanced capitalist 
societies than the collapse of the counter- 
culture. 

Tlicir ain source lies in tlie persistence 
of various inequalities: In power, status, self- 
confidence, personal attractiveness, etc. 
Rather than proclaiming the imminent trans- 
formation of the world, or creating an 
alternative to it, these movements offer 
recipes, techniques and knowledge to en- 
sure their possessor an Improvement in his 
access to these resources. Their main 
attraction lies 4n their provision of facilities 
for exploring and cultivating tlie self within 
a social structure which is largely taken for 
granted. Many of them pre-dated the 
counter-culture and, until the late lSGOs, the 
adherents were characteristically middle- 
aged and even thereafter continued, in draw 
from this age group in contrast to the 
workl-ivjcL'tiiis movements which were all 
but oa cl u.\ i rely youthful . 

continued on page it 
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J. E. Thomas identifies what is so special about a Danish system for adults based on the Nordic nau 

rhimijdi the liberal education, rrf tho high school is n mausoleum, a place Ueved ihai rli a , ^ 

full: high schuols. And, of course, for the educational archaeologist. mark provide t° M,e * i 


Folk high schools 



s masses 


“The only gloat successful experi- 
ment in educating [lie masses of n 
nation " — this was the verdict of 
Sir Richard Livingstone, eminent 
British educator, dii the Danish Folk 


dividual Germans — a useful intellec- 
tual loophole tvhidi makes liulo 
practical difference. On mie occa- 
sion, for exam pic, Grundivig likened 

Denmark tn “ n beautiful young girl _ 

High School system. Nor is lie alone who is molested hy a German war- claimed. The fact thai these claims 
' in holding that opiniun. Observers, rior". have not been subjected lo intel- 

like Livingstone, and practitioners Faced with this threat, Grundtvig loetual scrutiny does not mean that 
in the system, cnmmnnly claim that believed— and this became tile ideo- they are inadmissible. The task of 


the rcsLoraiiun of South Jutland in 
Deiiniurk after the First World 
War was the ciiluiiuatinn of GO 
yvirs nf studied cultural resist- 
ance. 

Such are the claims of the sup- 
porters nf tlie sell onh: but r1ic.se 
are bold claims. The evaluation nf 
the effectiveness of the school 
movement, and the demonstration 
of links between its work and rlic 
remarkable regencrution of Dani.sli 
society, presents the social scientist 
with formidable iiroblems. There is 
nu doubt ibcnigh, that ninny Danes 
feel that ihe high scltonl lias been 
as effective us its admirers linvo 


modern . Denmark owes its very 
existence, substantially, to the folic 
high schools. Whuf is so special 
about this form of adult education ? 
• The philosophy and leaching 

[ trnctlco of r fio schools have been 
msed upon rite beliefs of Bishop 
N. F. S. GrunJtviK, who died in 
1872. This remarkable inun was mi 
authority on Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon texts, u politician, clergy man, 

I diilosophcr, poet, nnd passionate 
tellcver fn the sunctity — mid the 
word is chosen carefully — of Den- 
mark. Tn Ids country his status 
approaches tltai of u patron snini. 

During his lifetime Gr limit vig 
witnessed the progressive 'detoriurn- 
tion of Denmark, until it seemed 
likely time it would disappear 
entirely under the weight, not only 
ot German military aggression, hut 
what is called today “ciilinrul 
imperialism ”, Tho Napoleonic Wars 
left Denmark — a prc-emin<mt mari- 
time nation— with u shattered navy, 
the loss of Norway, economic crisis, 
and potential financial ruin. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
an increasingly powerful and bel- 
ligerent Germany turned its atten- 
tion to Schleswig-Holstein, the 
border area between the two 
countries. 

The final coup came in 18G4 when 
German . armies crushed Danish 


opposition, and established German sequent ly unintelligible. 

Zt h ^ - 

.fifths of ..her land " iid a third of W ^i'L l , ,ie , ai *ho bonder in 1844 as « a 

- population. Thatf wwta the » for n?” 1 * 10 " a * alnst tll « 
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logical corner stone of the folk high 
schools — that to avoid cultural geno- 
cide, u people bad in be conscious 
■Hid proud of their past. And in 
Denmark's case it was the Nordic 
pusr. 

lfc did nnr, as cruder iiuiionnlists 
and historians have done, look back 
tn some kind of a Golden Age. 
Awareness of the past, he hoped, 
iron Id help the tlevo inpin cut or 
social pride in the present. While 
this is iicrhaps a common place of 
* he .touching of history, iL was in his 
method thn’r novelty lay. The poor, 
the peasantry, could only be 
u wakened through “the living 

word". By this lie meant the use 
of the native language in oral touch- 
ing. 

Skilled teachers could nwnkcu 
students timing]] skilful exposition 
ut Danish history, traditions, and 
literature. These siudcnrs, away 
Ircnn the hard work on farms, 
would come in realize nm only in- 
tellectually IniL emotionally, that 
living language, rheir past, und the 
development of u good .society were 
intertwined. Education would live. 

The corollary was that books, as 
the chief agents of the turgid 
classical education nf his driv, were 
rejected as “ dead words The 
laiitr bore tin relation to ilio ex- 
perience of people and were cou- 


th school. 


analysing intellectually tho efEccts 
of the system docs indeed exist. 

But the jiii’L'.sLigatfir must start 
tviili rite iiiciijirrciveriihle fact that 
Denmark today is it small, .strong 
and independent nation, with an Jin- 
pressire liherol tradition. And that 
100 years ago it seemed likely that 
it might join othur small nations 
sinking into oblivion, or at least 
have to submit to a political and 
cultural domination which would 
make It nondescript rather than nn 
exemplar of effective education. 

One cannot uriderstand the (oik 
high schools without reflecting on 
the historical events which have 
been outlined. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the folk 


The system is alive, and very active. 
There arc about ,80 schools at pre- 
sent. Each year about 9,000 people 
attend, the majority of whom are 
under 25. Success in recruiting 
young people mi such it scale is, 
m itself, finite rennukuhle. 

Although there ure some short 
courses uj about a week, i lie hulk 
lust for between four and six 
months. The courses are liberal, 
noil-vocational, mul involve no 
examinations. Thu .sciumis are given 
Government aid, nnd ure subject to 
inspection. Despite this, there is 
no Government interference in the 
management nf the schools, each of 
which i-s autonomous. 

But what Is their tusk today, since 
their historic aim — to keep Den- 
mark alive — has Luton apparently 
accomplished ? Because of their 
autonomy, answers vary from school 
to school. Some encourage students 
in i hi nk seriously ah run. the dircc- 
! Tons In which WcsLcrn democracy 
is moving, examining such iiiiesiinns 
as the uses mid abuses nl power. 
Others debate Denmark's role in 
the modern world. Some are Marx- 
ist, aud study socialist theory in 
depth. 

An interesting innovation is n 
“ travelling ” high school, iho sylla- 
bus of which is focused nit n given 
country or area. The course cul- 
minates with a visit to that area, 
ut > vehicles, _ the maintenance of 
which has wisely been made part of 
me subject ninitcr of the course. 

The schoolmen have always be- 
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A formal programme at 
Kingston Polytechnic 
has helped freshers 
*,lle and reduced the 
drop-out rate 


to matte a cuniribuiloa ini 
understanding by drnV«„ P® 81 ** i 

ir, Uttar 

Ihese representative deveE 
are diverse. Their rnml. 0p ^ r '' 
miiuiiion I us in rMr° mnina 
dual with the central nu7 pi> '' 

Hie Danish folk hieb ,,i \ 

? good deal t0 leach 
lurs m other countries. iM* 
not lead to the creation ot '.**■’ 
tnriiliy identical e.snlilld, S ‘ 
although this has been JonEif 

apparent, however, ritnt surhiVul unns that tins green group expert- 

^5 -Corine ” is the key mml 
iV smte 11,0 Danish esiatotit r, m-ocnnnosGs that the atten- 


no course tutors enter to the needs 
Jilieir newly enrolled freshers and 
L |00 much time elapsed since 
tutors were themselves new 
tfdcrgraduates, witli all the pro- 


can 
cessfu! 


. - which' tlie fhBi high 

schools were to wke root. 
Grimdivig, iiinf the men ni hi 


sreadlly especiully nfier the 18fi4 
disasiur. Slowly, Denmark recovered 
and pjn-pcrcd. I'lie 


geiiemioii. were pussiunatelv -mri JV n 'Fcrcu. the ms co-. 

Sttsas s=sa f a ,i,,-, als 

governments tltcy disliked, nut in- in* 11 of "thtic" - ? ™ l " fl ,l ¥ m,,cn,c Xr- 



were made possible A folk high school gnthcrlug al lhikkcvcen, Holland. 


menr is very much a prod^ ^ 
coitflRuniiini, of historical /‘cot 

\ n England, for example, Firn/ji 
College was established as /S 
oF the folk high school, and SE 
nt recru mug rural students T 
cause of the different 
turcs of the two countries, 
tho Fircraft students cm' 
came from industrial bod«wi 
there are more imporunt jn i 
general lessons. 

The folk high school dtant- 
strutes to nduh educators that it it 
possible lo develop a dynamic re 
latinuship between education , im 
fically adult education, and s km 
I t has tried to help people unjtf. 
stand their links with mh nh 
aiul with the past. Htetdi* 
although acmlc-ntlc in appronin 
is u ol morally ncutrnl, but mbr 
ahrusjve and nclivist. Throacb..i 
its history the school system L< 
tried to expose threats uj »u t 
wellbeing, whether these come lu: 
imperially minded Germans, « 
Danes noxious to secure and re 
tain di.spropnrriimntc tuiiounii d 
power over their fellmv-coutuqiu 

On n more practical level, U 
sitin-inukers in adult etaa 
might consider the value d 
nmonomy, which creates sn inralu- 
uhle concomitant, freedom froa^ 
productive government, « »'i 
other, iniervcuiion. Such auiwv. 
of course, is n holt bole for t« 
idle, but It run lend to cxperio&en 
tion, and to an initiative »W 
large and iiicruiidngVf huteji) 
crutic adult educational or&aiuft 
lions find diffi cult to take. 

The author is deputy director #/th 
/h’finrmiem of Adult Ediift* 
University uf NOliin&frmn. 


The high that 
shouldn’t 
let you down 


the llummi Totem iul movement (the secular 
cou uier-part -- -• 
there wei 


irt to these new C | ” Ug in ns T dec! tied of^nmwo'f* l \t° tW °i po * us ,^°® f le ground was 1 neon iputi hie with n widespread w* 
re no viable alternatives 'to :? c clt,e “ “« * nsibo Divine Light Mis- „f social progress and oxper mcijiii* 

. r ]|i ,,rf tiiMin er , i»F 0l v*f!l« 0 mE wcl ? °^. Me, I 1 f r Bjtha, and those l\*iver young people wore prepared to j«K 

>rl <l-u f firming inavcmciiis offer tech- °. F Vo Si phojnii lit iflto Healtliy-Hunpy.llolv .IDu ilieir ..rnm. rl.mnl future by en« 


The wnr] <]-mi n-m mg 

niques to overcome tho gap between achieve- 
ment inul aspiration, but they are more than 


OcL.nnGmtn.. fnim * 6 ? He;1,lll -VHiippy-llo!y ili/o their occupiirUmni fuiure by 

,on ^ 3,10 >- ^ ,,e -V combine cIciiiciiih upon any dlgresidoit from the <sanblii« 
lS ,C n a 0XlrwllCS . C n? l,1],l ?‘ ,vll ' le ri’ey paths ftf entry into adult life. Thoh!ppi« 


k presupposes that the atten- 
rive course tutor appreciates some 
d the major difficulties of their 
tarry-eyed academic wards. 

Id this article, we argue that 
tuisie tutors should take a positive 
mare and actively attempt to pro- 
mt a lively and varied programme 
itbich may alleviate these main pro- 
bfems. 

What are the problems tliai 
freshers may encounter ? First, 
i significant number are being up- 
tooted from their local and child- 
hood environment, and are moving 
ro a campus-style site. The role 
and status which the young adult 
lias fought to establish at school 
uid socially, is now threatened and 
i new low-level “ pecking order ” 
exists overnight. 

The wide social class mix on the 
large campus site cun he also 
bewildering, added to which is the 
estrangement from long established 
friends, and a range of supporting 
clubs, sporting and cultural activi- 
ties. 
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Wnys of meeting course objectives. 


Secondly, the new learning en- 
vironment of the freshers is most 
likely to be vastly different from 


relationships tn be established at 
the earliest possible opportunity, 
tho nl |T Muiwiviii uuiii bearing in mind the students' 

n it Mme may moving from psychological needs. In this context, 
cen \ ret ^ atmosphere to a piognunme can Involve activities 
n”f fc*!!..!?- . centred . Danahl thur may facilitate v minus types of 


programmes to ensure that improve- 
ments could be adopted that would 
drastically cut. down this costly 
phenomenon. 

Academia cun learn a great deal 
ahum running iiuliirii»»n uml iruin- 
iug prugriiiiinics from iliuii proles- 
sfona 1 ! counterparts id -the large per* 
soimel departments, of oiir major 


und yn“2 
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f«i , nffnnve / S/Tz#» , P u spiMiu- i ulaiioiidiips, eg, student m -tin- 
197S1 iJ T j -n Setemhcr 26, dent, student to personal academic 

wadeoi mLu 80 ! i ■““■Tniilnn. The tutor, student to lecturer) otc. It is . Rt >tmei nopartnjerus or our major 

to the lai-o | 0 “ n,e to adjust possible to .explore, the most' appro- 1 Ipclustrlhi organ laatlous fn tho 

rioushr hfeni , ,li r e » Fl «ving pre- priute activities that help:; social private and public sector. 
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continued from page 1 1 

tecluilnues range from physical arid 
mental excrcjsea to mararhan encounter 
niS 10 ?/' T , J £ ir Reliefs stress the notion ' of 
IIie '"dividual will be released 
{ran erastniinta on his thought and 
Sfw5S? Ur ‘ f™ 1 " , conventional ritual, from 
i nhiM dons acquired m childhood, from 
repressions of instinctual life, or from n 

ifei ,e 2r rftSe V C- ' ^ C , h ™ ye meats stress the 
tight of eadi individual to enjoy life, to 
experience pleasure, to open liim or herself 
der T ang ? of experience, while also 
JSPi 1 ® stl ' aFl1 nil d tension 

the nervous system, eradi- 
a " tl lending the n«o- 


conccriu 

limn withj®' 

M toy aspired may “* ir r ™iB!0jis neners may ba culturally suing .social Ideals. ‘As the economic 

ch sup pointed to discover that rationaJiza- d °viant they usually forbid or discourage sex- of ilielr society became more nrecanow 

dc,lud ? d Public institutions of the i-eleftuns between the unmarried .and fewer young people wished to abandon * 
t0 1 7 , l vlde nltJst tI,ose eil fi fl Scd °1 drug3. Members of 3110 assume even temporarily. , 

ill them with a completely satisfactory Punjab! names, wear white clothes and mr- ti i- »i »-nnstitiiency 

Identity, forcing them to seek personal mean- only vegetable foods, practise yoga, it,- KS53S? SL^menta hai fci 

Dig aud a sense of worth ip their private £ t,1 ° f T' ore 'committed Eve in communal i ! f ^ Cl ? a diere Iim beta 

rather than their public lives. P grants, but diey are also required to con- l Wfly ?L 5 

And here lies a '^-oTcomrndlc.i,,,, of 5?^' JSS 

Hlfhi;r a W n hfe. s uc cess in □ rndonulized service. The Divine ^ light Mlssio? ia^irnffor nnd C!,, ' ly 1Q70s * r,,ey have «** 

. oflen - r 1 sts , fa pan on In these respects S 8S1 °" 13 5,milur tended to remain static or .even n nWg 

behaviour atid attitudes derived from the c i Sccoocl, there has developed pressure l 

Protestant Ethic and its stress on deferred Li^X? 1111 4? tS occl,p ^ cd a curiously stru- face of these changed circumstances for 

Brau jcatioit, the virtue of hard work, con- an ^ r ^fmS? l ,i;, etw ® en co "ventional culture movements themselves to adapt ■ . 
loimity to rules, repression of instinctual l, S , ! e .? 1 rho l ate J ? fi0s .. Provid- i n order to locate n new constituency- “ 

desires, and tihe reduction of activities to a j d hulF-tvay house via which moveinpnt« nfion felr a nued ro ejart 

T |l a Uriels of leisure, play and tl.S »"¥ t hec T c STylc Jnd hJir methods^ rf rSS? 

sphere of life generally tcud to rest B to , P rcv *WjoS social' order, tion in a mnnucr which will draw 

aviour and altitudes quite antltheiicnl a " y „ iSf* sl Jnllariy provided closer to the world-affirming end 


clax cnjoyahly in a 
very slturr purlud nf time. Social 
ruiniliui'izntion involves each fresher 
in crutiiing various iduiuJties with 
cacii social contact group. It is 
important to realize that these 
range from the nioro strictly acu- 
dcmlc and curricular to the non- 
citrrlcular. 

(2) Tills gives rise in a second 

major objective : imbuing in 

freshers the idea that they should 
be actively Involved in decision- 
making in matters where success Is 
important tn them, be it curricular 
or non-curricular. 

(3) There is a need to help new 

new 

Ideal 

Geography, Muhi-sire a PP roach is t0 kilLdl e tllB spark of 
asses - libraries, sports facilities, curiosity about " learning The 
union facility. New trans- .concept of “ learning to learn “ is 


■irkriTr nm!! de,ll ' c dufilll, y is in 
Sooh mni.D ast 10 tho[r former 
ifSJJ* ™' ,,, 8g , niom of I'hcir goal 

ftchmc T l unVverai! b£ 1 d,y L th f poly ' 
•cademic ia largest 

'tiU havp Bn^ tUt011 niB,, y freshers 
auJ win rintl 


because of size, sheer 
JWent^n 8n d transition, 

incre ,s a neea IO ne, P 
SSj”- an^leUe, over'sccomm^ ™ d erer.*i«M acl,|.t to the 
«“**“"* ra °ney, initial loneliness, learning environment. An 

S Phy. Multi-site flpprQach is k t0 «“>*• th . e ?! 

libraries, sports facilities, curiosity about ‘ learning 1 


liierly a college of technology and 
was created as one of the 33 new 
polytechnics by Lite late Mr Cross- 
laud. Since being designated a 
polytechnic hi 1970, student num- 
bers have grown to 4,118 full-time 
and 1,277 part-time and is located 
on five principal sites. Being 
located in the South West of Lon- 
don, within the commuter belt and 
also lying on the fringes of Llio 
stockbroker belt has given rise lo 
important effects: -— 

(1) Fifty per cent approximately 
of our full-time students are home 
based and naturally come from the 
background just described. 

(2) The other half is recruited 
from a wide variety of regions and 
prolyably a much wider social strata 
than Dur home based students. 
These “ away-from-hoine ** students 
require accommodation in an area 
where the rent and planning acts 
together with demand from com- 
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stS^/^iinSa® ST tut ’ *’ "of ; bxc’ifemeiitv 

nTbe ’.|bfoO>d; , gvbatei* irndUigebcb; persona! , fo? rdcfa£ ? utra< . e?F^'uiients had proven unsu«-P«f.vi gufo em^gr eater ‘ access "» aduH 

class sectors of society. nt j brie 

The movements of the middle 8'° n( 
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all those things which should ha nSsible ?i va f e 5eJf > to buttress a dqnsLitutionallzed en£j , c h tn l Me dilation (and their mnr. Aunr,i.. 
for one who really is as he now discovers : • de "^- t ? r * P |j nd 10 mdu, go hedonistic ioipulses 
himself to be beneath it all. J 1 ® aF ^ uent l atLvanced industrial soviet- 
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unonatized secular ^u nd JJieir more overtly 

C ioipulses features - i born ^ ^ ° m « of Pervasive 

itlyely specific histoncaa cmwlit-lnne 


ciosor to (lie world-aiiirmins f,j v ; nc Lif' u 

continuum. Movements such a 5 .| ie pur- 
Mission arc becoming increasintoj' a con- 
veyors of mcditationul ttchliique- ?aC( - C i] 

sumer commodity, rat her l* 1311 
life-style of zealous ox-hippn-** 
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mfon mg £ mcnit Lecturing Staff novel to them hut It Is a useful muter? make accommodation, diffi- 
Kn J~i> school or faculty office, approach at this stage: learning cplt to acquire In the private soc- 
u “t services. skills can be explored and study- tor. As a result the polytechnic 

uj* 1° Information. Course hook.' hoblts questioned. Thus one can has judiciously embarked on a sue- 
““/resource booklets , n Hnl explore some important facets of cessful strategy of liter easing the 
ciu M. societies 1 the learners’ environment through stock of student' hoslel sccomnioda- 


spcletles. 

w^5 M “r e forces which are lit 
^lenrf 1 tbat w ^ probably increase 
of CVCr lni'Ror groups 
i»5S Pes -J 0r exan, Ple DES policy 


a range of formal and less formal tion (1,067 places at present). 


activities from lectures on study 
skills to case studies, otc. 

Higher and further education can 
fff«e i that sTuden t 'numh^-V'Tn be viewed in “stakeholder” terms, 
& education wf bS hllTar L n»«*ely that various persons or 
^ level. v-T i.o! bodies have an interest or gain 
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level, vet has wirrinalv °ou»es nave an iiwsrw ui 

the net 7 real r«ouS? B rn from lhe success of stllt,ulUs in 

.7 ei real resoui ces W higher atld further education. Pos- 

Fn ninrrr, , slide stakeholders might be stu- 

<Qtnxe s i„, , - where modular dents, paicnt-s, lecturing staff, local 

11 all**.. 7V ures are adopted, there communities and the national 

•Mult* Possibility of certain economy. 

Bearing in mind the high invest- 
vienpojjjf manage- mB||t of ra90U rces including caoital 

u , . and r«urring expenditure, ideas, 

■ n »E stm, , t P iS br oad opprecia- people, activities and time any drop- 
^ k possjki h major problems, out or urider-achievement can be 

2*hJectiveE t °iJ , !I k ■ he 1 sc ^° clcar ' seen as very costly failure. Under- HCCOUniing «„ u u «,««»» 

^“inte thf* , n an . induction pro- graduates can drnp-out for a variety , , , marked tie together with 

J* hwb* h f-, ,l « objectives can 0 f reasons, hut It is noteworthy that d 

b "« 7 imo b.ood c.» rhe higliea. incidence occurs in the ffe TSii^S: 

. (l) «« early stages of courses. 

cnfjf fontillarization " is a Do colleges delve into causes of 
?nd is intended to drop-nut? To an industrialist or 
I can P u Pcess whereby relation- employer, high levels of drop-out 
N- stnoAM . estab E5hed as easily would be unacceptable : heads 

■ ^ 'diil 1 -? w >• possible. • We, - would' roll. and. there 
■ it j s vital for these' Investigation of currei 


(31 The polytechnic has had ex- 
treme difficulty in expanding the 
sites for academic use as a result 
of the severe economic conditions 
and tho very limited amounts of 
laod available for expansion. This 
has a direct result when planning 
the induction programme as room- 
ing. can be a major constraint- 
The school of business, which is 
one of the 22 schools, is the largest 
in the polytechnic in terms of stu- 
dent numbers, and runs full-time 
courses in business studios, account- 
ing and finance, foundation courses 
in accounting and n post-graduate 


■would •' b’e on’ 
current induction 


^ Innovating iu the leoraing/tench- 
ing areas generally. 

• The development of: students' 
awareness or self-diagnosis in their 
■learning- process and study skills, in 
contrast lu their course disciplines. 


• The active involvement of all 
“users’' both student mid staff in 
a specially developed business re- 
source centre which this school 
pioneered (see iliu Nuffiulil publica- 
tion fur i or nl ion in Higher liriiieu- 
tiriiit. 

• Tho close contact between- stu- 
dent qnd it. known member .of J the 
staff who ucts as the personal aca- 
demic tutor. This Is a reiterative 
process which supports the “enr- 
Inp " view. . 

Wc believe that this background 
picture is relevant to opportunities 
and constrtiiiitN which conte into play 
when attempting a meaningful In- ' 
ditction programme. 

In tlie design of the Induction 
. programme at Kingston, nn attempt 
lias been mode to cover all tlie 
points made earlier. To do this, it 
was necessary to enter into lengthy 
discussion wltii all the course and 
phase tutors whose students were 
to i go through the course. 

Much useful information about 
the students, their background, 
hopes and aspirations, was gained 
from various profile stud ids and 
student analysis undertaken over a 
number of years by a special re- 
search project. Further information 
has also been gained from the stu- 
dents who have gone through Lhe 
course by quest ionnuire| dut'ervlow 
and course committee -discussions. 

As a result of having positive 
objectives and considerable iutoniia- 
don and feed back it Itf 8 been pos- 
sible to devise a structure which 
attempts to satisfy us many of the 
criteria within the resource con- 
straints. 

Although the main activities 
appear to be occurring in die: first 
, week, an attempt is made to ensure 
that this mav be expended into fur- 
ther weeks based on the ideal or 
: die “ self learner /This follow-on 
• programme is centred on students 
‘Who now appreciate the concept of 
learning tn learn and are conscious 
' of their ability for self-diagnosis. " 

j For 'the past three . years, this, 
school has ruh 'ah induction pro-' 
gramme for 'our BA and HND in 
business studies, . BA in accounting 
' and finance, involving 132 students 
each year. The onc-ycar accounting 
- foundation course was included in 
. the 1975 and 1976 sessions byt, 

: because of rooming constraints, we 
-were forced to run a seoarate pro- 
: gramme for them in 1977. 

: j The programme Consisted of se^- 
sions'-which - can lie summarized in' 
the following way : 


Fnmiliiirizntliin with sinff ami 
students : Social iut tit action Riinie, 
cheese and wine evening. 

Fainiliurizmloii with the Institu- 
tion : Directors’ talk, head of school, 
spurts ami societies " fair 4 , 
I'nmilinrlzntion ' with Learning 
Techniques: Learning to learn lec- 
iii res, case study, competitive busi- 
ness game, tape slide progrunmte 
and library assignments. 

Familiarization with course struc- 
tures : Enrolment, discussions of 
availalik- option subjects, course 
tmnrs' talk. 

In the second week students 
m Lend rheir first week of formal lec- 
tures, but were given no tutorials. 
Tills was ideal time to allow stu- 
dents to pursue activities from a 
range of suggestions we made. 
These include items under the head- 
ing nf “learning to learn”. 

First, we pointed out the video 
recording held In resource centre 
on Tony Buzzan’s series entitled 
Use Your Head , as well as his book 
by die same name, Secondly, asked 
students to contact thoso in the 
school of liberal studies who run 
the study skills course uuits. 

Tit is in valuable programme recog- 
nizes that students require some 
scntizdtlon towards study methods 
through to self-diagnosis arid that 
this is for some not a short term 
type npp roach. Many of the school’s 
personal academic tutors have a 
reasonable idea of study course con- 
tents and guide students along these 
lines. 

Among many other things we sug- 
gest the use of the school’s pro- 
grammed learning machines in the 
quantitative methods area, ideally iit 
conjunction with the diagnostic test 
beforehand. Wc also indicate the 
collection of texts in the resource 
centre and college libraries on being 
o simUmi. study habits, luiarul think- 
ing .uni ni\-:e<‘lhuivuits texts which 
help to direct stud cuts towards tlie 
■ inillfeii of business. 

Most students trill see their per- 
sonal academic tutor In the first 
foiinight for their first counseling 
session, although they -will have al- 
ready met them socially in rite first 
week. - • 

By the third week: the students 
tire fully immersed In the academic 
programme and, although tho tran- 
sition will noit be complete, hope- 
fully it will not have been so trau- 
matic ns it could hdvo been. The 
perceptive course tutor will riot 
believe thni. the fresher’-s settlement 
problems liqvo all boon overcome, 
an nlUroms find all levels, e.g. gnhit 
difficulties, accommodation, diffi- 
culty in striking up friendships, otc. 
However, it is hoped that tho baby 
is not thrown out with tlie bath 
. water nnd the student is more self- 
reliant and if ltcLp is needed will 
know whom 'to approach. 

There is no doubt that the organi- 
zation behind running an induction 
programme is time consuming and 
its Implementation creates stress 
both to the active course organizers 
and the coterie of helpers but, des- 
pite .this, there does amjeur to bo 
'many ascertainable benefits : 

(1) Apparent reductions In drop- 
out rates in the early par*- of ’the 
courses. 

(2) We monitored an improve- 

ment in the motivation of studonts. 
their- response to large and soiall 
grriup type situations and we sus- 
pect that .this, carries through to the 
scores awarded under the con-; 
,tinuous assessment scheme. > 

(3) Students become more vor* 

■sane, in- discussing study skills 
diagnosing their own problems and 
determining the requisites 1 for self- 
development. . 

• We believe that formal Induction' 
Courses in academic Institutions 
ought to be attempted and is pos- 
sibly a potential area of educational, 
innovation . and research. The 
.returns or puy-off could be con- 
siderable.' 

G. Masikunas 
M. Ryder 

The authors are senior lecturers m 
' the school of' business studies tit 
Kingston Polytechnic. 




Who knows what the future may bring? 


World Futures : the great debate 
* edited by Christopher hVccninn and 
.Marie Jnhodii 
Mur tin Robert so ii, £15.00 
ISBN 0 85520 195 S 

. The Man-made Future 
by C. If. Wnddington 
Croons Helm, £9.95 
ISBN 0 85664 662 8 
The Knownblc Future : a psych- 
ology of forecasting and prophecy 
by David Loye 
Wiley, £9.20 
ISBN 0 471 05566 1 

It is perhaps indicative of our col* 
' lee ti vo Insecurity that honks about 
the future pour forth from our 
presses in increasing numbers each 
year, 'The reason advanced is 
. always the same, We arc supposed 
ru be living in an age of unprccc- 
(Icntcd change mid, if ive do not 
attempt to make our future, it will 
engulf us. Each of the three books 
reviewed here subscribes, at least 
to some extent, to tills view. Yet 
the works are very different in sub- 
ject matter and scope, as well os 
intended readership. Because of this 
any synthesis would be artificial and 
so I will treat them seriatim and try 
to highlight the more iuicrostiiig 
aspects of each. 

World Futures, edited bv Christo- 
• plier Freeman mid Marie Juhnda, 
constitutes an Important contri bil- 
lion to the controversy that was 
initiated several years ago when 
the Club of Rome published its 
.studies of future growth patterns— 
under the title The Limits to 
Growth i. The conclusions of this 
study, it will be remembered, were 
based on the findings derived from 
rhe world models constructed by 
Forrester and Meadows at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. These models indicated 
that, under a wide range of initial 
.conditions, extrapolations of exist* 


ilicse pm terns of growth— for 
I In ii was whin tlic ex itu pula t ions 
were — were uttered, ilie world 
system would collapse. An urmos- 
phcrc of pessimism arose mid 
academics and industrialists alike, 
in pulling pun to paper, inaugur- 
ated the debate on the future — a 
ilcluitc that was con cut'll eel, essen- 
tially, with the value for otherwise) 
of economic growth. 

The output of negative, zero or 
slow growth -nirc scenarios lias now 
slowed somewhat ami this publica- 
tion by the staff of the Science 
Policy Resum'd! Unit at Sussex Uni- 
versity which tit tempts to set out a 
more baluncud view of the future 
is very timely indeed. Although the 
book is n collection of essays, this 
does mu weaken its over all 

structure. Jn fact the book is very 
tightly organ wed uround a central 
thesis; broadly that much of the 
pessimism generated by the " Limits 
to Growth” debate is unfounded, 
having devoted insufficient attention 
to national propensities for und the 
potcnliul of toclinologicnl change. 
The authors point out more than 
once that one of the inherent limi- 
tations of trend extrapolation as a 
forecasting technique is that it is 
unable to take sufficient account of 


cams Won : 'o ft $ 

global scale. - The Uieecapttble Con- 
clusion seemed to be that, unless 


unable to take sufficient account of 
major techno logical developments, 
and if things do proceed ill the 
future ns they are now the appear- 
ance of breakdown can hardly lw 
.surprising. By contrast the SFRU 
team arc convinced that: 
it is desirubic to strive far a 
world in which current extrema 
inequalities between rich und 
poor countries are significantly 
reduced not by a world wide re- 
turn to primitive living but l»y 
increasing the standard of living 
• in rh a poor world much more 
i;upirfly than in tlic rich world. 
In other words our preferred pro- 
file incorporates growth and re- 
. duccd Inequality,' 

Indeed, rhe book ns a whole 
demonstrates admirably rliut, oF the 
■ fou r profilos ' considered (two rates 
of growth — lt.l all and low, and two 
bljjvwa of inequality— Increased nnd 
decreased) the combhtatton of -hi gh 
growth rate with reduced levels of 


BRITISH ELECTIONS: 

MYTH AND REALITY 

Geoffrey Alderman 

£3.25 pj/jer 0 7134 01966 £6.95 0 7134 0195 8 
2 JO p.igrs 

This book highlights the sharp differences between 
what is supposed to take place in parliamentary 
elections and what really does take place. It questions 
the assumptions about who the voters are, wno they 
vote for and about the influence of the media and 
pub lie opinion polls i it looks at the votjng alignments 
by sex, age, religion and region. Ideal heading for 
students and for all critically interested in 
contemporary British politics. 

Geoffrey Alderman is a lecturer in the Department of History, 
Royal Holloway Collage r University of London, 

H Batsford Academic 

4 I'itzhcrdinge Street, London Will OAFI. 


r inequalities is both desirable and, 
s short of tutul war, u realistic goal 
I towards which nations should be 
i- striving. The central chapters pro- 
I vide the supporting data for this 
, preferred profile and on agricut- 
■ ture, energy, resources nnd teclmo- 
i logical change tlic evidence mounts 
• to, support the conclusion that: 
l it is not in absolute physical 
shortages nr in environmental dis- 
aster that Lite world faces the 
most serious dangers but rather 
in the necessary and far-reach- 
ing changes in social mechanisms 
l which regulate tha economy]. 
Thus, although this study tries 
to redress the technological nnivck 
of the early Clnlt of Rome study by 
mil king reasonable .isscssuicilfs of 
technical change ir does lint gu so 
far as to become technologically de- 
terministic. , Rat tier technology is 
seen primarily in terms of its poten- 
tial, while the crentinn of a concrete 
social order remains, ns it must, 
the outcome of policymnking. 

There is much more one could say 
about this excellent book hut u few 
brief comments hy wav of conclu- 
sion must suffice. First, the four 
profiles arc placed in socioecono- 
mic contexts. In the case of the 
economy three theories— the neo- 
classical, Keynesian and the Marxist 
—arc considered for their ini plica- 
tions , nil tho profiles. Similarly, 
theories of social change — world- 
views, as they arc called here— 
allow .conservative, reformist mid 
radical points of vlow to Interact 
with tlie profiles. This gives tho 
preferred profile ti sense of reality 
so often lacking in mechanical 
models based nn positive or nega- 
tive feedback. 

Second, the book Is rhetorical In 
style. It socks to prompt tho imagi- 
nation and persuade the intellect 
by very careful consideration of an 
admittedly restricted range of possi- 
bilities, 

™«!, essay by Mary Kuldtfr 
and Julian Terry Robinson on war 
concludes that total war is a cun- 
po i slbn , rlmt forecasters 
tii»l d i UOt ovwfook. This essay cor- 
'’So- side, *md Ip 
K\i he c °nscqiieiices arc so 
l - hilt , -' rc l sccm,! Hi tie point 
li ving to judge i heir effects mi 

c K? 1, A, C “nl dered ih ™ u * h °W 

1 S imm A . Wl,h 50 '»?»y others. 

me hi RU team ennsidrr lIiiu a 
mujnr war would be so devastating 
that in tlie event nil scenario con- 
stniciii.it would be futile. 

Warlil Futures Is a first-class in. 
■senreh mnnograp 1 , but to npprecl- 
mo ili subtlety the rondor should 
have some previous knowledge not 
mi y of the Limits to Growth “ 
debate hut also of tho sorts of data 
available on world resources. Tusf 
such nil introduction is provided 

C H. Waddlngron's boSk 

2 he Man-made Future. 

volume df Professor 
lectures which aim 
primarily to educate tiie general 
reader about the sorts of factors to 
“ n c j”, 11 ,n ro account in attempts 
to design a future for. people. This 
book provides a companion volume 


to tlie author's earlier Tonis for 
Thought and gives ;i competent ami 
clear nccount of the pollution pro- 
blem, the situation with rusi>ect to 
nun-renewable resources, agricul- 
tural productivity and population 
dynamics— to mime a few uf tlic 
Topics treated, Though not novel 
in comeiii, the bonk exhibits Wnd- 
dlngton’s usual skill at exposition 
. ml the general reader or the 
beginning student should gain front 
it n very good feel frtr the prob- 
lems which will occupy futiimlngisis 
mid world model builders over the 
next decades. 

Of particular interest mo the 
chapters on the growth cintirnversy 
which atiempr to explore the 
assumptions which underline tho 
various standpoints and the chapter 
on values which explores, again for 
the beginner, the close interrela- 
tionship nf facts and values in topics 
of this kind. Not surprisingly, ihc 
last chapter, which attempts to 
synthesize, fails. Perhaps this is not 
a bad thing ; I suspect the Inst thing 
wnddington wanted to convey is 
that the world situation could bo 
subsumed under some ull-enibrnc- 
ing sysrern. Indeed, the mute of 
knowledge is fragmentary niul I 
fear thnt such topics will (must) 
always remain so. 

, The last volume is very different 
indeed. Although the title. The 
Knowable Future , is ostensibly 

about the future, it is the subtitle, 
A psiKhotosy of I or ecus ling and 
prophecy that indicates its main 
concern. 

Essentially the work is n method- 
ological one and it is morn 

theoretical in tone than cither of 

the other works. Ho discusses two 
mam types nf forecasting which 
■night he called respectively rho 
conventional ami the iincimven- 
iional. Tlie conventional includes 
various types of foreensriug tech- 
niques that have been developed, 
principally in the United States 

over the rwo decades. Of central 
interest to David Loye Is the Delphi 
technique and its method of canvass- 
ing opinion on likoly futures. 

• The author refers to this tech- 
nique gencricullv as the " pooling nf 
vi-umr. He reports iw„ rinding* 

. JC !* urc fi, :4nificaiit m the further 
development of fiirocn-.riiig. They are 
llmt groups could he better pro- 
diriM's than iiidlvlduiils and . . , 
Ifnill - rite ‘secret * to group pro- 
uicuoii lies in ihc data processing 
of individual rest in uses ". Here we 
have a powerful ciiiuliliiatioii of 
individual vision and computer lech' 
noliigy modjiited l»v group dynamics. 

Tho notion of ” pooling ” re- 
appears m the unconventional aspect 
of the new methodology that Love 
culls the ‘ pooling nf prophecy ", 
Hero. Hie experimental basis of 
prophecy i s discussed somewhat 
cursorily hut It is clear that for tho 
author It Involves u run go nf uhili- 
tics (and techniques) different from 
conventional forecasting— a rnnge 
that constitutes a new forecasting 
nietliodolgy. We are thus led to 
appreciate that forecasting at its 
best involves both left and right 
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of th e brain Jdg - 


«uid manuges. " uc " gob-;. 
To this point I UavA 
a tripartite view of J 0 J W"*: 
seems to operate iun?^ 
u tines. Under forebrK^ 
tormg und guidance, S r J 
scions mind processino .1 

"">t -f .hi 523* * 

- ta «^rfS3s 

ss rviriSE 

nienal world s-het 
computer it seems to ZLt 
the future directly. prrtw '‘ 
Thus the pooling of vision ari .i, 
pouting of pronhecy anffS 
guidance ot tlic forebrain Sim 
ormed In the “poolin B 7aS' 
both conscious and uoanX 
According to Loye this cBK ! 
new type of forecasting. 
readily admits that his ideas 5 
Intended to be the last mi 2 
only to suggest future pi***- . 
^ c l» one ’ 1 thm L win doubt ibni 
More concretely, the aurbu b« 
developed some interesting iasiilh 
into forecasting which is orami 
under rhe ruhric of the "Ideoki 
cut Matrix Prediction * ® 
scliemn. Briefly, the scheme ini 
to idontify tendencies towards Mb 
convergence or divergence u i 
given issue. If cnnvergenct [» 
vails, snciul change is more liW 
than if divergence prevails. 

The overall tendency Is ia 
mined from a matrix by chssi&i 
actors' responses according to fm 
UU-ological dimensions: left u* rlih 
f ideologically) ; extreme vs modae 
(in policy) : active vs inactive ij 
politics) ; elite vs hoi pollal (Id mi 
nf power) ; tougit vs leader mMJ 
(in disposition); young tuoUfe 
age). Using this matrix, theasiv 
claims In liavc had fl h(gb vs- 
ccss rule in predjctlag. 
events including the date of dipz 
line of Richard Nixon from ibt 
White House, and rho nomination o' 
jiiuniy Carter as dcmncraik cani 
date Tor the lust North Miaica 
Presldunllal election. 

Loye admits it Is too car!? a 
evaluate his contribution to a pw- 
r Im logical theory nf fprecanioj. 
Hut what Is so striking about woe 
three volumes, cum pared with W 
works produced, say a decade^ 
is thill they urc all concerned w 
the social’ dimensions or cuanjp-' 
with what is sncitillp desirable raw 
1 Inn i with whnt is merely 
y.icallu possiblo. hi Prcoman 
[n ho du*s socio-economic 
VVad ding ron's discussion of 
mul in Loye’s discovery of im 
port mice nf ideology In f. ore ^jj 
are we perhaps seeing the 
of scientism and the cruder lwjj 
of technological determinism' 

Wi perhaps sceine anothor mw 
tut ion of tho need to study 
and technology hi their sou 01 
text? I think so. 

Michael Cibbow 


Analysis for beginners 


BOOK CENTRE 

, Specialist Booksellers to institutes of 
Ijeanuhg and Higher Education 
Large selections of recommended students' 
textbooks always irf stoc k ’ 

LAW ■ ECONOMICS ■ BUSINpSS STUDIES 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT • 
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BARBICAN BUSINESS BOOK- CENTRE 

9 MOOR FIELDS, LONDON EC2Y 9AE 
Tel. 01-628 7479 Mondays to Fridays : 9 a.ni.-5 p.m. 


MrtUiematicnl Analysis: a stralglit- 
forward approach 
by K. G. Itlnmore 

Cambridge University Press, £9.75 
and £3.75 

ISBN 0 521 21480 7 and 29167 4 ‘ 

r-v- 

™ddcr & Stoughton, £4.75 atid £2.4^ 
ISBN 0 340 20824 4 and 20825 2 

The first university course In analy- 
sls has always been soihetliing of a 
problem to present. The fact that 
students nro unaccustomed to rigor- 
ous exposition Is only part of tho 
reasqn, shica most pure maritematJca 
courses have similar standards of 

^ seoms 10 MUfi a 

extra difficulties. TIio crucial differ- 
ence ijr- tdiat In - analysis the new 

5SBS- a ^ e *met to familiar 
material.. Having managed so far 
w^out rigmn- students find It hold 
reworking the' 
foundations, The changes in bact 
atfithde provided by th® 
sAwls have^ghJig^tea the short- 
comings of the traditional analysis 

students SSflSi 

Ukely to. havcrmoL problems winch 

Illustratq.^he-.ijviitatiAu^fOff A. nop* 


rigorous approach. Also they 
demand more m tho way of motiva- 
tion and are reluctant to work hard 
at topics whoso value and interest 
wiH only later become apparent. 
Ilia need for a new approach has 
been widely accepted and new text- 
^bo<*e-w' fr j ? equ4iwd.to : ref|oct this. 

• Professor Bimhore’s book Is jus! 
sudt a text. It contains tho topics 
which may be found in any elemeii- 
3 na I yss ^ 00 * 5 1 namely, tho 
sequences and 

fnteizrcii C Mi« n V ty * and 

SI B pSL- Sl ul |U5 I P°^ or “rles and 
Sf iiJ5SJ t S ar * ua 5 t, «H 1 « of analy- 
£L U fi !£***& other books, how- 
£51* SSL5 m, fe*** ,*« on teaching 
m] JS r tI,an merely pre- 
S2Jr? .Tlie initial assumn. 
5jj5S“* ^ 6arl y ^^cussed and the 
s , developed through 
c kplmiation in a pleasant 
and informal style. At each staea 
A SSen i ifl l tcdM, Iealiries are 
S d ,^ the reader is never 
by ua ” e <»ssary elaboro- 

£52 jS sa L a{°sjiis 

Cl difficulty .Wi a^tb did under- 


standing nnd to promj)fe w 0srcl J| 
the subject, and full, djA 
tions to the exercises is 

end of the book. Io -ualy. 

an excellent account of vs, J# 
sis on the real Km *** 
present day needs. ^ 

Mr Hatton's book * 

traditional aiiproDch. J 1 b * 

contains nothing that n* 13 „ flit 

done better in earlier ® „ c 
exposition reads ral K, l . rfi is UK* 4 
ponded lecture n0,cs, 1 ? jL nt to 0|fr 
motivation and no nt idea* 
nli a size the moro , i<'>P 0 £f" c p«nj 
ov fuller explannnani. » cCflU niof 

(for example, a ope-P^.^rW bfr 
Dodcklnd sections) ore 
yond the capabilities n(|( iiiiH! i 0 
this level but there is . ^ from 
the text to differentiate to 
the parts students ere at 

master. Proofs of .jlf? hard ,J 
condensed and somctlm . 
follow, nnd tho IfflffijJkbilW* 
thmity and the dlHcren |* 
die sum of a power sen^^ 
correct In that th<W ' reS u]ii 
assume jinlforta converS e ... [ ( rt 

Students wllJ book- . I 

learn analysis froni this oq 


T|||i TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.10.78 



The ambivalence of Conrad’s world 


Canrfld! the moral world of the 
JJ V K* A- Gckoski 
gnN 0 7 236 40092 4 

“It is not Conrad’s incapacities 
l,. we regret ”, Dr Gekoski tells 
u f at rho beginning of this intro- 
ducrorv study of the major novels. 

much os that what lie is good 
B .. . should he so difficult to get 

* This* sounds u little mean : Cun- 
jad’s vices arc plain ; it is his 
virtues that require explanation, 
gui Dr Geknski Is not niaHcious : if 
Conrad is obscure, It is not because 
his sight is blurred, but because 
rial he looks at is ambivalent. He 
W es human beings under two com- 
eeting descriptions: they are at once 
possessed of a “vision of personal 
luionomy” (man knowing himsell 
isolated in a world without values j, 
ind of a "vision of social responsi- 
bility” (man recognizing thnt he 
eanjiot survive outside a community 
ol values). 

We have hoard this, or something 
like it, several times before, of 


course. So why should rhe nft-iricd 
defence fail t» dispel unease? Dr 
Geknski devotes his first, and by 
far Iris most substantial, chapter 
t» examining the relationship be- 
tween rliese two “ visions Rely- 
ing on ii few crucial extracts from 
the correspondence — particularly 

with Cunninghams Graham— he 
argues chut they arc not only 
M not irreconcilable ” but M comple- 
meninry". Now this is not a com- 
monplace view ; it niav not even be 
a tenable one. So it Dr Gckoski 
has niiule u seem l>a nul — which he 
bus — ii is because he has himself 
failed in believe in its significance. 

Of the duulism that is the theme 
'nf his argument, be says, “ It does 
not nutrrer greatly which dichoromy 
one uses, so long as one does nut 
lake it luu seriously”. Can it he 
surprising, therefore, if lie is in- 
hibit e t | from exposing rhe terms on 
which his tirgunicni rests to any 
kind of disciplined analysis? Can 
we ever knuw where we are, 
for instance, with a “ dicho- 
tomy " that is alternately offered to 
us us “ two very different value 
systems", and as n “ metaphysical 
bn.se” (belief in “universal mean- 


inglesMiiess ") iirtivticurivc of vuri- 
mis striiivgies Fur .survival ? 

Intellectual precision cannot be 
achieved without the ciniviciinu 
i hut one's subject is worth die 
trouble. Fm all his professions tu 
the contrary. Dr Gekmki's lack uf 
confidence in Conrad lias n 
devaluing effect. There is veiy little 
evidence in this buok riiat its 
aiitlioi i« personally commuted to 
what lie is doing, or that lie lias 
tried to experience the great novels 
individually ami freshly. He makes 
judgments, of course, hm these 
remain largely conventional, ihe 
received verdicts nf Anglo-Ameri- 
can critics since Hewitt and Moser. 
For example, he declares, In wliHt 
is admittedly his most perfunctory 
chapter, thnt The Secret Agent fails 
because “its technical ticurness ami 
unity uf design arc produced at the 
cost of complexity of thought and 
emotion " — without rim slightest 
recognition that this view has been 

F nuroted into orthodoxy for the 
DSt Lwu decades, nr without the 
-slightest suspicion that it might be 
hlin keying or wrong. 

Similar smothering common- 
places, similarly caused, can be ob- 


served cl tew here. The dismissal of 
Niistriimu oi' I’tMcr Ivnitnvitch, for 
instance, which renders understand- 
ing nf what Conrud is trying to tin 
in large parts nf these novels vir- 
tually impossible, would not have 
been made— or at Leust not so 
cavalierly — had Dr GekoskL been 
truly persuaded that Conrad was 
indeed ‘‘one uf the nnisumding 
t. ileu is of our time". 

Tn hi* preface, Dr Geknski quotes 
from a loner ill which Conrad dis- 
tinguishes between tlic critic whu 
make, it his task " to flash the 
liiilu of . . . sympathetic percupliun 
upon great, if not obvious, quali- 
ties ” mid the one who casually 
indulges in "the blind distribution 
of pruise or bhime Dr Gekoski 
then says thut he has “ failed en- 
tirely to live up to this standard— 
perhaps because “ it Is impossible 
in do so ”. Why on earth 
should it be impossible ? Whnt is 
wron^ with this confession is not 
that it is justified but that it is 
not meant. If it were, it would not 
have been necessary. 

Jacques Berthoud 


Rural hibernation 
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The Flower of Light : a biography 

of Mary Webb 

by Gladys Mary Coles 

Duckworth, £7.95 

ISBN 0 7156 1120 8 

Gladys Coles has a fey subject In 
Mary Webb, an “ apostle of wun- 
der", a novelist and mystic who 
grew up dee]) in late Victorian rural 
Shropshire, and who throughout, her 
life felt secure only when in com- 
munlop with the countryside she 
appreciated with Ruskiuian fervour. 
Disease and mystical yearning rein- 
forced her leonings towards mUiiri-- 
irowifp, blinding her. as John 
oi 1 . SBM i t0 nature's cruelties. 
She believed dint, " In naturo . . . 
lues values right themselves uruIii." 
impersonal science riircntencd lids 
wmlortiHg expccititlun, and the 
Victorian precision of her early 
J™? 8>ves way In rhe novels tit 
send mental animism. 


As might be expected, despite n 
passionntc sensibility, she had dif- 
ficulty relating to people. She was 
2*Vj ^ or distaste for, and wltli- 


■**-* uismsce ior, ana wmi- 
arawa] from, umomnntic ronlitios — 
candid comment on the Great 
was ; ‘ It was nil sn henrt- 
"6 I J«st hibernated in the 
«auiy of Nature ", Her wild philnn- 
s L acr ? s Bn Attempt at rcstitu- 

i. MR- impoverished herself by 
jpenning her earnings on unsuitable 
fo, ‘ villuge children und 
efforts to satisfy the demands 
beggars. Illness never 
2^“. flCir to self-pity, but k accel- 
h*n«! Ier oommitment to visionary 
. PPmess, an Edep of the soul to 
”8** that of her chUdhood. 
i. full-length critical biography 
“ « at evoking Mary Webb’s own 
range, sad story, but also attempts 
-revaluation of her writing^ 
«‘ween 1928 and the 1950s her 
oJv c °mpleied novels achieved 


win. Of them Precious Bane and 
Gone to Ltinh (both recently re- 
published by Duckworth) arc the 
k-u.st forgotten. All are set in 
Shropshire. All are over-wrought 
imiiiirestuiioqs of Intc romanti- 
cism, strange brews of gloomy 
passiun, melodrama, symbolism, 
folklore and much “ significant” 
description of her beloved country- 
side. It is ensy to ridicule them, 
ies;i easy to understand their popu- 
larity nr estimate their importance. ' 

Her fictions take place outside 
civilization, on the edge of the 
primitive, “ betwixt and between ” 
Ftiery und reality. It is the terrl- 1 
lory 'of myth and the unconscious, 
am! ii is not inappropriate tn refer, 
UN Gladys Coles does, to Emily 
nruntH, Lawrence and Jung for 
parallels. But Mary Webb appeals 
to feelings rather than to intellect. 
She could nor control tho artistic or 
intellectual structures necessary to 
emu m un kni e fullv her rmssjonate, 
visionary life of me imagination. 

The attraction of tho novels 
resides in Llicir atmosphere, and In 
the Impression they give of 
glimpsed poetic truths ; they work 
beLior If they nro not subjected to 
niiulysis. 1 »m not convinced by 
Gladys Coles's commentary that 
these novels deserve a higher crlti- 
' cul rating, though they will continue 
tn lie valued by those who respond 
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popularity, partially on the 
^mnieiidatlon of Stanley Bald- 


tn passionate, clemcmnl and irra- 
tional fiction. For my taste they fail 
to llluniinato sufficiently life nt a 
human level. 

This is a sympathetic biogrardiy,- 
nnd a pleasant book to read. The 
writing is fluent, with a tendency to 
imitate Mary Webb’s own ardent 
vocabulary, and to speculate unjus- 
tifiably dii the state of her feelings. 
If in tlic end Gladys Coles claims 
too much for Mary Webb as a 
‘writer she has dt least the credit of 
having revealed art extraordinary 
person, not Just a minor novelist. 

C. G. Worth 



Gongora and the wonder of nature 


SIGHT, SOUND, 
AND SENSE 


Edited by 
Thomas A. Sebeok 

Tho thirteen essays In this 
collection fall under four major 
headings : historiography ; 

methodology; nonverbal com- 
munication ; and applications. 
The contributors to this vol- 
ume include the internal tonally 
celebrated scholar Umberto 
Eco. 

Forthcoming 320 pages Cl 2.25 


Edited by 

Thomas A. S ebook 

Various aspects of semfoflcs, 
ranging from Its medical foun- 
dations to philosophies I con- 
cern, logic, the arts and social 
science perspectives are cov- 
ered in this volume. 

1678 224 pages £12.25 


After the publication of their manifesto ** A Slnp In tlic Face of Public 
Taste ” In December 1912, an aggressive group of young Russian artists 
wus dubbed by the critics as “ futurist But their Inventions were 
rather rooted in the primitive, and they gave the title “ World back wards 
to one of a scries of illustrated books they produced. The World Back. 
' wards : Russian futurist books 1912-1916 is a survey by Susan P. Compton 
of their work, based on material recently acquired by the British Library. 
The Illustration above Is reproduced in the book, which is published by 
British Museum Publications at £7.50 and £4. .. ... • . . .■>. 


an d the Natural World 

h v m ^ 8e of Gongora 
Woods 

■jgNUnivcndfy Press, £10.00 

*SBN- 0 19 815533 6 

■WdV?°i ds b^&irts this interesting 
tritu-ii ** k° ofe by clearing some 
IjfcJ -l Riband, rejecting concepts 
ieac»u 8incer ity *’ and emotional 
is w. 1 “ nature in poetry. He 
Hodfnt of •" sensuous " imagery 
fcetwta tflQ Validity of parallels 
Pa[E' COj, . tem l?«> r aiy poetry and 
( Q », • At is more fruitful 
tojujj" 1 ^fnagej are unavoidable) to 
hi ■ the traditions observable 
inn . s Pecifiqally those involv- 

h? ?r ic and ima R er y- 

tieu of „}f l E, y"r considers the func- 
befftf. l r?} ura ' description in poetry 
letoEr .SPW? *n GarciUso and 


Gulden Age, and gives some analysis 
nf the different functions of natural 
description in that noetry. He looks 
closely at the openings of the first 
and second Soledades an{l effec- 
tively shows the limitations of 
merely !* sensuous ” nendings ; these 
passages are better explained and 
read in terms of wit, arid of wonder, 
an important concept - here. In 
chapter four, he _ looks at con- 
temporary poetic interest in the 
cornucopia and the richness of 
nature, with interesting quotations 
from minor poets; this poetry is 
also best seen in terms of wit. 

Dr Woods is doubtful about the 
cosmic and unifying effects claimed 
for baroque meiaplior. He shows 
how Gongora and contemporaries 
moved from images based on the 
four elements towards trans- 
- elemental images fa Libya of 
waves M ). which help to g w wonder 
to the ordinary. This leads him into 
stfne vbUiable- -criticism. of>im»dflt*n 


discussiun of tlic meniiing ot 
Gbngora’s poetry. • Metaphors con- 
cerning ships, for instance, do nor. 
necessarily imply moral criticism of 
seagoing ; ' they may also express ■ 
wonder at the audacity of man. 
G6ngora praises man’s dominance of 
nature as well as his harmonious 
part in it; his interaction with, 
natiire is a rich source of conceits. 
Dr Woods notes astutely that G6n- 
gora admired human artifice. . hunt- 
ing on land and sea, large buildings 
commerce, and even , gold (since he 
compares beautiful objects to It). 
.G6ngoia’s peasants chop down trees 
for wedding decorations, and are 
clearly civilized and urbane. He and 
his contemporaries objected to the; 
‘'flaunting of personal wealth” and 
to artifice, architecture and sea- 
going only when til try were wrongly 
motivated. 

<i -.Finally, Dr Woods offers evidence 
■ for seeing wonder as a' motivation 
ior dte writeri of* the tim'd, quoting 


Fray Luis de Granada, Grecian and 
contemporary writers on natural 
: magic. Ho also relates wonder to 
..the theory of tlie- conceit. 

It Is curious* that these writers 
did not see the wonder of the "cos- 
mology of their' own- time; they 
were presumably, too attuched to 
the huge tradition they hod ■In? 
herited. G6ngora’s own obscure, re-, 
marks about his poetry hint at a 
religious motivation; .praise qf 
nature would be' praise of the 
Creator at this time. His defence 
of his poetic style certainly supports 
Dr Woods' view of the witty and 
highly artistic nature of his poetry. 

Wonder and. the .metaphorical 
approach qre hot of course new 
■ ideas in Gdngora criticism, and they 
do not negate the relevance of con- 
sidering'' cosmic harmony and neo- 
platonism r as imp nr taut elements in 
cnntpinplatinn of natqre id tifis 
splendid poetry. ' 

. .* m XuM.J'jmx. 


COMMUNICATE 


Edited by 
Thomas A. Sabook 

In recent years enormous 
advances have taken place In 
the field of animal communi- 
cation. Thia | wo- volume col- 
lection of essays by experts of 
International renovyn presents 
the latest developments. 

1978 1,344 pages £35.00 ' 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PUB- 
LISHERS GROUP LTD., 

1 Gower Street, London 
WC1E oHA. 

Tel. 01-837 7010. 


VOXIATINA 

The ari-Le!|n Quarterly. Topical 
and Scholarly Arlicles. 

Modem Terms Latinized. 

One yam's subscription (450 pp) 
£ 8.00 poal free. 

Sample copies on nppllcatlon to: 

VOX LATINA 

6 Lapworth Close 
Orpington, Kent 


JAKOBSON 


just published 
Six Lectures on Sound 
and Meaning 
Rom tin Jiikohson, 

16.50 

■' iTncoiiipahililc”— 

Levi Si muss. 

HARVESTER PRESS , 


. SPECIAL 
BOOK NUMBERS 

‘ 'this aUtumn 

Special Book Numliers scheduled 
for publication In Ilia TUBS tldi 
autumn are : 


Medicine Be Biology Oct. 20 . 

University Presses Nov. 3 

English Nov. 17J 

Psychology Dec. t, 

Environmental Studies Dec. 8- 

Publishers wislitng to book adver- 
tisements In ’these issues should* 
contact David Hunt, Advertisement.! 
Manager, Tlie Times Higher Edu*. 


Psychology 

Envlrodmco 





HISTORY 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLBm.h,, 


K«| Oxford 

1978 University Press 


Germany 1866-1945 

Gordon A. Craig 

The brief history of united Germany lasted only seventy-five years 
and died In 1945 In the rubble of Berlin. This book examines that 
history, from Bismarck and the weaknesses of the political 
structure he created, to Hitler and the lurid story of his regime. 'A 
work of real erudition . . . one turns the pages of this lamentable 
story with excitement.’ Dally Telegraph , £10 Oxford History of 
Modem Europe 

The Great Explorers 

The European Discovery. of America 
Samuel Eliot Morison 

Tliis is a one-volume abridgement of the late Professor Morison's 
highly-praised history of the European discovery of America. 
'Morison can make you feel what Jt must have been like to set sail 
over the rim of the known world In a Dutch cog or a Spanish 
caravel, with maps full of holes and guesses and a frightened 
ship's company.' The Scotsman. Illustrated £6.95 

The Voice of the Past 

Oral History 
Paul Thompson 

'Oral history has often been regarded with disdain by professional 
historians .... In this pioneering and valuable book. Paul 
Thompson makes a determined attempt to redress the balance.' 
New Society. £4.50 paper covers. £2.25 OPUS 

Jutland and After 

May 1916 - December 1916 

Arthur J. Marder 

In the twelve years si nee Jut land and After was, published. 
Professor Marder has amassed a great deal of new material, from 
personal reminiscences as well as books and articles. Insofar as 
any historical work can be described as definitive, this new editon 
merits the claim. Second edition illustrated £9.50 


Medieval England 

COLIN PLATT 

‘‘Tlie book is an extinoidimiry blend of two types of evidence. 
Lssentiuljy ic can bo considered ns history written nil the Imris 
at archaeological discovery. It should succeed in addins (or con- 
tiraiiiu) oil r view of Uic Middle A lies.”— Ion C uni mi, The Times 
0 7 WO 8835 9, Illustrated in colour and 

Mack mid white, £.8.50 

Mediterranean Heritage 

DAVID SCOTT FOX 

Til this perceptive, book, Sir David Scott Fox explores Mie fruitful 
link between England nnd the Mediterranean, and provides vnju- 
« inu > lJ “ ! makings of our culture, showing how our 

""io^eS-IO X, 011 C *"* 

Leisure and Class in 
Victorian England 

Rational Recreation and the Contest for Control 1830-1885 

PETER BAILEY 

A detailed coverage of the transformation of popular leisure 
between 1830 and 1885. as middle-class schemes for “rational 
recreation ” took root. Studies in Social History 0 7100 8843 3, 


Electoral Reform in War 






martin Pugh - 

‘•'Bv examining the related themes of die: franchise and the 

.«tectoral. system from the -Liberal landslide of 3306 to the 

•22S5 * T*" 8aDia . t,,e,,,ieth - 

Jewish Socialist 

Movements 1871-1917 

While Messiah Tamed- ‘ v ' 1 

NORA LEVIN 

In this remarkable history of tlicir origins. Nova Levin captures 
dio personalities, ideas and events of the far-reaching socialist 
movements that arose out of tiro desperation around the turn of 

oD?i C n nt ^L J ' ,re Liftman Library of Jewish Civilization 0 7100 
■8913 9 , £9.00 

ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 

g9 Store Street, London yi Cl. , \ 
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Discovering a new continent 




The Cambridge History or China 
volume 10: Late Cli’ing 1800-1911, 
part one 

edited by John K. Fnirbank 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 

ISBN 0 521 21447 5 

The Shorter Science and Civilisation 

in China, volume 1 

by Coiin A. llonnn 

Cambridge University Press, £7.95 

ISBN 0 521 21821 7 

When Lord Acton planned the Cam- 
bridge Modern History at the end 
of the last century he believed that 
M all information is within reach and 
every problem ha* become rupubiu 
of solution 

Chinese history then only 
appeared oil the distant horizons of 
colonial history. Nuw the difficulties 
are more fully appreciated, and the 
West has become aware not only of 
the great contributions this once 
despised country lias made to the 
advancement of civilization hut also 
of the richness of its historical 
source-material. As the editors of 
this new series say, “ the history uf 
Chinese civilization is more exten- 
sive and more complex than Unit 
of any single Western nation, and 
only slightly less ramified than the 
history of European civilization as 
a whole It is only since the 
Second World War that Western 
historians have been able to em- 
bark on the systematic interpreta- 
tion of nil litis material on anything 
like the required scale, blit enough 
work has now been done to warrant 
the publication of a Cambridge His- 
tory to summarize the current state 
of knowledge. 

Unfortunately it has not proved 
possible to unfold the story in 
chronological order. However, the 
first volume to be published deals 
with a period of great interest, 
when the growing impact of Europe 
oil an ancient civilization in decline 
set the scene for the dramatic 
events of the twentieth century. A 
generation ago accounts of this 
period were dominated by Europe's 
‘encroachment on Hie' Middle King- 
dom, mid internal lirvelopinenrs 
were ut'i-rshudiiwcd l>v such topics 
as the Opium War mid the Treaty 
Pons ; hut recently more attention 
has been focused mi the internal 
reusnua for dynastic decline, und 


the Western impact has been kept 
In proportion. In the Cuntliiidgi: 
History the balance shifts again, 
and more than n fifth of this 
volume is devoted to China's rule in 
inner Asia where, despite the wan- 
ing fortunes of the Mnncli us, the 
first 60 years of the nineteenth 
cenjpi_y were the licycl.ty of Cli'ing 
imperial power. 

As research grows at an ever- 
increasing rate the publication ul u 
collaborative siuniiiniy of its find- 
ings is a daunting task. The six 
volumes originully proposed huvu 
now expanded to 14. In the process 
of replanning the editors seem to 
have lost sight of the professed 
intention of CdLering far the “ West- 
ern history-reading public”; fur 
although Paul Cohen's admirable 
summary of the impact of the Chris- 
tian missions operates no u level uT 
generalization appropriate to the 
intelligent layman and to the 
restricted space he lias available, 
some contributions tire too alisrrtise 
and detailed for the non-specialist 
render. 

It is also disappointing to be told 
that “ such topics as the hisinry of 
art and of literature and many 
aspects of economics and tech- 
nology have had to be omitted ”, 
fo> without these dimensions no 
deep understanding of an era is 
possible. So although (his volume 
typifies the high professional stan- 
dards now attained by Western 
historians of Chinn, it is n collec- 
tion of important articles compare- 
ble with tho excellent symposia iliul 
I'airbnnk has edited, rather than 
the many-faceted account which 
one has lflarnr to expect from a 
nuilii-volumc Cambridge History. 
And although [ look forwurd 
to the publication of the remaining 
volumes of what will obviously be a 
standard reference work for mally 
years to come, this volume suggests 
tha- there will still remain a need 
for a six nr eight-volume summary 
oi the history of China, written 
especially fur l]ic layman. 

For the history of science mid 
technology we must still turn in 
Joseph Needhnm's mmiumeiitai 
work in progress, which when com- 
pleted will rival i lie Cambridge 
History in length. Nearly u qimrier 
of a century ago the first volume 
was greeiod like Hie discovery of 
u new continent, and the whole 


undertaking was described i„ 
reviewer as “ perhans rtf„ y 
act of historical symbcsU 
icrculturul communicator, 1 “ 
attempted by one maJJ V‘* 
-start 1ms been made on ih» J, • 
task of abridgment. IncriiSt ; 
chapters on Chinese liisron?A C * 
survive well in ,l ie pnJJJdh? 
or deeper understanding, 
uhndg er lacks the knowleJL S 
skill to make cuts withnnilr ' 
Lm,,s. Some nameTfe^ 

Chinese characters are wm,. 0 !?, 
I Iu ting Ti, which means "cSi? 

,s ,llkci V 0 be Ch'itt Shil, h2Sia 

personal name. 

But readers should not be 
hv these wrly chapters. TtaJM 
the rest of the book the abriE 
ts generally quite skilfuft 
although many Illuminatis* J 
umples and erudite reference ! '£ 
liad to be, sacrificed, a viable I 
live remains. 

Occasionally I had to cuiirfra, 
oi iginal to verify the mcanin^ii* 
abridgment, for sometime; i <1 
reduction m length has 
secured at the expense of diiib 
The writer sometimes depart! eh* 
tartly and unnecessarily from ib 
original, and the writing 1$ «,j 
sionaUy clumsy. For example, hbt 
Needham puts “The first job 1 , 
tants of Chinese soil whose run 
are known to us were those ofe* 
race to which Peking Man b 
longed ", Mr Ronan prefers *!ie 
first inhabitants on Chinese sn!,^ 
whose remains we know, araiii 
nice to which Peking Mao !j 
longed Three words have La 
saved, but I prefer Ncedham-r! 
nut only because of the gmanJ 
error. 

I dwell on these shoricomijijtB 
the hope that future volumes 
he belter. A rare combination d 
talents, experiences, and two 
stances gave Joseph Needfiui ih 
up pun unity to produce his 
work, und the number of Ytetowi 
cii nipped to study the history ni 
Chinese science is still tinj ml 
likely to remain so. 

Cambridge University Puss set red 
him well with n fine piece of tool 
production and ought to cniuu 
tlt.it the iihridgniem is iinmaculu# 
in make it a fit Campanian foriw 
parent work. 

Raymond Dais* 


The reassertion of the French elite 


The Agony of the Republic: the 
repression of the left In revolution, 
ary Franco, 1848-51 


by John M. Mcrrininn 
Yale University Press, £14.40 
ISBN 0 300 02151 8 


The 1848 revolution in France led 
to a temporary relaxation of govern- 
mental repression and, to the Intro- 
duction of universal, male suffrage. 
These conditions facilitated tho poli- 
tical radicalization of ordinary 
people. “ Democratic patronage ", 
by radical members of the middle 
classes made a link between national 
political ideology and the concerns 
of the masses. 

Revolution was soon followed by 
reaction as the social elite recovered 
from Its initial surprise am} loss of 
confidence and reasserted its iqfJu- 


: electoral totcS The Old 1 ' elite 
reasserted Its control over the state 
apparatus ' and froiq as early as 
April 1848, tho repression of 
anarchists, of “men who did not 
recognize the 'natural order of 
.tilings'", recommenced. 

pe key to subsequent lriass- 
polUidzatton Was the development 
of admacratB-socialistc organization 
and propaganda. The fundamental 
objective of repression was the des- 
traction of sucii organizations and 
the eliimnarion of •• democratic 
patronage".' This was largely 
achieved by means of the harass- 
ment of milltanrs, by measures 
, directed against die press, against 
ail farms of association from the ■ 
political du|> to friendly society. 

, ?8l expression' 

*■ ; P r sori^sf . sympathies, fn foljtloj-fe t 

, , •' t i'V" ; , 'j>. -ii 


activity, in songs and shouts, und 
oven in ilia wearing of red ties. 
The statu apparatus wits employed 
in the accumulation of detailed 
information on nil suspects by 
menns of observation, household 
searches and opening mail. To 
ensure ibi loyalty it was itself 
“ thoroughly purged ”, 

By the end af 1851 repression hud 
enjoyed considerable success. Above 
nil the towns had been secured. 
From bases for socialist action they 
had been Lurned into centres of 
repression and control over sur- 
rounding rural areas. But nil was 
not well. In spito of the restriction 
of the franchise in May 3850 elcc- 
tlore results indicated that a social- 
ist electoral victory in 1852 wus 
still a possibility. This was what 
made Louls-Napoldon the attractive 
conservative order. Tills 
‘Wfiftli ensured wide- 
spread support for more extreme 
measures requiring the use of the 
army as tho ultimate social sanction. 

Resistance to Louis-Napolfion's 
coup d'6tnt in December 1851 
occurred on a substantial scale ju 
17 departments as the poor and 
underprivileged sought tn defend 
the dream of a better life under 
, Rapubltquq ddinocratique el 
sociala It occurred in areas in 
it l den, .®craijzation of leader- 
sltip had compensated for tlie 
removal or timidity of middle class 
Xu ' ic occurred in areas in 
which higli rates of literacy and. or 
Sood communications had spread an 
i eo ogy Jinking local economic 

rSffi st a ^HH° Ci i al sri?TOnCes lo 

w/^nIriKi? ^ cal pros vain me ; it 
'TOSS? .orgnrmatiop' under- • 

• « T -W ..'tfV ’..tf ' ■ ... . ,«i|. ; i 


gmund and whore, in rural 
the police network had oat *“ 
sufficiently dense u> alioW .,v! 
destruction. Resistance 
because repression prevemca artr 
tivo coordination between 
various local organizations 
because they were no 
the military power of tue * l8ie ' 
This is John Mcrrinwi* 

He tells it well, and 

with details drawn |i 

case studies. Regional divOT^ 

emphasized but not Jl m 

of on analysis based Pjjg ™ £ 
class alignntont and polloM. 
also linn. One 

some points of detail, *ot *■ Jjj 
it does not seem to , g[rt , 
miners at Annu ^j*2jySb 

but rather artisans ond lone 

class elements. One f?" 
with the eniphosis on 
/at ion of collective i ,rot ?E ftcwid 
nolidcal change daring 
Republic. Tlie process . 

-/at Ion accelerated y* tatf 1, 
an aspect of a broader , ^ 

lasting process ° { l i ,v 1 at ho 
change. One can wish „f 

written a more 
tho coup d’6tat rather 
trating too exclusively o’ . s{l() fliJ 
tlie Vonnc and that j lL „ roce ss- of 
more interest in the p v . to jay 
repression implioir . ^hurtl 
social relationships nn ° j jthofl!- 
manipuiadou in church a 
We must, howovcr. re ^ ^, 
foundly grateful to 
his explanation of hm* J , ]L& fm 
movement wo* destroy 0 **' rcsS jtA 
his description of ■ 
which If restrained i» c0 ^ r |, ia iiiit' 
yet foreshadowed ■ ,hls ce»- 
which have sickened u * .-jure# ! 0 
tury. The desperore " ea * Mr i H 
wiiich social groups wi” 
order, tn protect **5^ f, 
are an uiiedifytng C01 
Ji union morality. 


. I IK •••--* 
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the F.nglisli Civil War : ennser- 
vat i>in HM«1 rwulnrion, 1603-1643 
in, italivrl Ash tun 

1 Velde of eld & Nicolson, £10.00 und 

uic 

0 297 774011 X und 77537 5 

On the evidonev of this book one 
suspects thut as a motorist Profcssur 
Asbton drives a family saloon in 
preference tn u sports car and uses 
ihe brakes nmre frequently than 
ibe accelerator. For as a lusioi inn 
oi ihe Civil War he is not primarily 
interested in the rapidly chunging 
tpeed or events in the 1640s nor 
with the unprecedented develop- 
ments which Look place at that lime 
In politics, religion und society. Oil 
the control y, the muin prcoccupu- 
rioa of this volume is accuraLdy 
described in its subtitle “ Coti- 
iemttsin ami Revolution”, 

Ashton dv votes more chan a third 
of bis bonk to the early deend us 
of the seventeenth century. He 

mbucs— convincingly enough — that 
it Is unhistm-icnl to regard tlie first 
40 years of the seventeenth century 
simply us u preliminary to the Civil 
War hikI to inieipret earlier events 
in llio ltgltl of what came after. 
Accordingly, both Whig and Marxist 
historians are censured for putLing 
forward their respective versions of 
historical inevitability. 

“Tlio Marxist interpretation oF 
history”, he says, “is open to the 
same criticism which Sir Herbert 
Butterfield levelled at the Whig — 
that it makes tlie principal partici- 
pants in the historical events which 
it describes the agents of a process 
of which they themselves were 
totally unaware”. Like C. V. Wedg- 
wood, Ashton pays greater attention 
lathe professed motives of contem- 
poraries than to those attributed to 
them by lator historians, Ashton 
finds the Marxist emphasis on tlie 
collision between feudal and bour- 
geois interest* no more convincing 
as an explannilun of tlie Civil War 
ib;ni the Mil* emiriiasis on tlie 

•-serenieenrlKoniury confrontation of 


(I isi'uilniclivil tliL'in ies uf 1 il>c*rti lism 
mid tk. S|KH isill. 

Aslimn'b Imok makes n grvai deal 
«»f tlie back wuril-] nuking nature of 
iiiom purliiinientoriuii political ami 
social thinking, of the conservatism 
of J lie mainstream of English pun- 
Ltui ism, ami of the lo tig-maintained 
iiioderaiinn uf must of tlie king's 
opponents. Even in Lite autumn 
of 3647 from well and Ire ton were 
fiercely defending monnrchicul 
mstitutiims in the famous debates 
ul l'uiney, ami no truce of republic- 
anism attached to Fairfax at any 
luin!’’ i page IHG). The uuthnr is 
aide tn provide numerous examples 
of erstwhile radicals moving steadily 
right wards in tlie 1640s— Holies, 
Waller, Snyu and Sole, Fiennes, and, 
most spectacularly, Milton. Radical 
republicanism, lie argues, was a 
minority view even in 164849, “the 
creed- of cranks and way-out per- 
sons " (page 233). 

Asliiuu is determined not to ndd 
to " the uiidi'iikhis amount of ink 
which has been spilt on the subject 
uf me Levellers and the Diggers in 
receni years". (It is perhaps symp- 
tomatic of Ashton's dismissal of 
work in this field rlint Brian Man- 
ning’s writings are attributed to the 
wrong author.) In so far as he deals 
with ]mpu kir movements at ail, he 
prefers in highlight the neglected 
conservative neutralism of Lhe Club- 
men. 'Hie Lnndmi “ mob " or 
" rabble M (page 149) gets the per- 
functory treatment Ashton thinks it 
deserves. Tins is very much a top- 
level bisLiiry of tho Civil War. 

As nnc would expect knowing die 
aiiriiur's main research interests, 
Aslitnn Is particuiuriy fnscinntlng on 
I lie puiiiirs uf the London business 
cmiuiiiinily. Whnt Iio says, far 
example, ahoiil the split in the 

ranks of die cmiccssiunnry Interest 
whets the appetite for his forth- 
coming book on The City and the 
Court 1 003-43. With the sympathies 
of the great chartered trading com- 
panies moving demonstrably uwny 
from the conn to the country we 
lnivi* vel aimlher iiiMnnco of Cluirii-s 
i's uiierring ciipacity to alionuto 


piituiili.il ullies. 

h is mid iliul Arii tn ii did nut see 
The Origins of tin- i'.n.'Jish Civil 
ll-’f/r ( etlilud by Conrad Rus- 
sell, mu il bis bunk wjs ulreiidy 
written, since its approach and enn- 
luiu have inutli in crimimm \riih 
his own. And it is Miipi'isini> that 
Ashton tnok the self-denying mdin- 
nnce nf igiiuriug viriiiullv nil Hie 
iimiieruns recent Pill) uml MA 
ilieses on 1 liu Civil War period. 

J. S- Morrill's The Revolt of the 
Provinces (1976) made pruducilve 
use of an fewer limn 19 such woiks. 

But it would bu imfuir to end 
on a carping nine. Tlie re ore in 
fact a great many good tilings in 
this hook. It is well researched, 
extremely readable, and is certain 
to he widely used. The English 
Civil War is by its very nutnre 
au unendingly controversial subject 
and it is valuable to have a conser- 
vative view of the period rn place 
alongside tlie totally different 
Interpretation uf the English 
Revolution displayed, far example, 
in Christopher Hill's voluminous 
output. 

Aslitnn is indeed h very different 
kind of historian from Christopher 
Hill, and nut just ill his political 
stance. He Is much mnre cautious, 
mure prenrcimicd with Internal 
complexities tli a ii with contrasts, 
with continuity than with change. 
Ho rightly reminds us, far instance, 
that " the worlds of Court and 
Country were Inextricably inter- 
twined " (page 41) und wnrn.s against 
“ paying luo iniicii ntlentioil to die 
imagined dichotomy between tho 
local iuui the uailnmil, as opposed 
to studying the process whereby 
die latter emerged out of die 
former" (page 70). Ashton ’s 
iuiurprehiiion of ills subject is not 
only different from hut also less 
bold, less pointedly argued [ban 
Christopher Hill'.i. Just occasionally 
one gets lost in die clubnnue 
qualifying runuiiks and recilals of 
pros und cons. | 

U. C. Richartlson 


Victorian politics at first hand 


Mcra.il V. " " “ Ciuuliiiie can Till ngurd far inilh 

liSpariv - ,i. y - l,, . e s Consei-vn- with many a vivid lurn or plua.se. 
InfH e, a „i' I journw 1st of j)L-scripiinns of persoualirie.s ure 

edited hv intin u vi . often wf itplllim and perceptive. 

Harvester Vn-IJ ?in%n CeHt ’Huts on Sir Robert higlis, die 

188^901719 ir: £ i 8 ‘ j0 - irifih ' r,H '- v n,eniher for nxr ° rd 

10 s University: 

Fdwn«i c. i ,,, . , His language wax usually wild, 

DhIiv is., j ^ flfjconth hnrl of ]] j s semluieiits always Inwlerant, 

cairp , n} V u < ..i." 1< J Sl ° - ^ IS wt L ,c his piety may have been, and 

lirll «h politics. t tl:i ' L . Ly \ns K sbicere, kit it 

ln 18G0s nnd curly 1870s lie did not slmw itself in ascetic 
widely regarded as a potential practices. Sir Robert drank like 

iTJJJJf. "Rnisrer, ci titer as n man u counb-y gciiLletnun of Hie old 

2™"“ whom « realignment of par- school, und except when expcct- 

nconld take place, or as a leader ing lo be called upon Cot a 

o w ,>rillR die Conservatives siieecb, passed the latter part of 

vr y U| e ddldriuns. Stanley was so the evening in u half-driutken 

«nv aware of Ids own limitations sleep. I uni hound to sny I 

« ne fottnil sucii prosiiects gen- never saw bliii intoxicatetl, but 

ta^-’ “* ,nll 1 ,, lk but his ftlglt repu- neidter did I even- see him. 

Cod si! n - 1 t,L ‘ nubile as a liberal with the ulwve-tiamed exception, 

jshfed I ^S t,ve remained undlmin- dtoroughly sober Rt night. 

1851 Stanley records a remark- 
TUZ «>■'« c-nver Jton l„ which Disraeli 
* tWo King nf Greece. talked to me with great apparent 

Bis j.l ii- r -i -u- earnestness on the subject of 

restoring die Jews to their own 
• ffr. ^ i*fli lj leader of cne Ceil - Iniwl moiicv would bo fortli* 

Victorian h!?f leading Helirew capitalists would 

n11 help: Hie Turkish empire' was 
fnHiiig in lo min: die Tinrkirii 
DhraeH T Ili'uJ »iltfnnl V ^rn Government would do anything 

for : £ hat was necessary 

his pan donifam-!l in b farh!n^rim f ?n was 40 est “ l, lish colonacs, with 

rigiits over die soil, and security 
fiMi he °L!ft from ill treatment. The question 

»■ Evmumiiy rtio ^Eastern S! 

vuesnon in the 1870s tore die two d,c “ c l,utl tu , kui hoId ’ „ . . . 

apart : Derby, as he now was, But beyond personalities, this 

from Ueaconsficld’s Gov- diary shows vividly how uncertain 
trai l”* 1,1 ^878 ond joined the Lib- a , 1€ ) opcn the answers were to miiny 
P * ny •” 18B0 - crucial political questions of this 

Mofc *? 00 hiography of Stanley, period. It i thus gives support to 

1 ticc. oilier leading Cooscrva- Hie work of many modern historians 

"f fhe mimninc teen di und further demolishes the tradt- 
S^yhave, Disraeli apart, al«i tlono historical stereotyims. 

a trace. Tbcrefore this Nothing was Jew lncvi ^ ble ' f " 
-. Qn ft Stunlcy’s diary, pxportly example^ than the rise to the Liberal 
*r by Professor lohn leadership of Palmerston and after 
i.s a mohidmi Stanlev Mm Gludsionc, nor was it a forc- 
Jt-mnuit. and SS!^“Tl 3S B°» e conclusion that protection 
uuotber ofDisraeU’s should never return after 1846. 
him * v st0CTiUlc protfgds, called As a political conmieutary im« 
i^lsKrtif • l *M Morose” and Disraeli journal is ut its. best fpr ,the p.$nod 
(fa. bnbit of taxing ^4$, tfi, 

Uiese !? TO of imnglnolion. Yet tbbf siinlty ftbparchtl* Yfewrote 1 
7^ Grinds ure never dull mid in that year und destroyed tlu 


in tlut year und destroyed the 


nrigiuu'l version. He utlded some i 
e.v past facta (-uinni(!iii!i wbirh ure 
of ciuixiderahle iULeresl. There- 
after Ills cmries, iiUbnugh left as 
they were written nt the time, are 
less sysiemntlc mid analytical. 
Never Hieloss the tiiuiy ns n whole 
(mid the years 1869 to 3893 are tn 
bu published in a second volume) 
is a remarkable document of aristo- 
crat ic government. How tight an 
elite (t was Hint ruled Britain, yet 
for lull its confidence and splendour 
highly conscious of the precarious 
nature nf its position. Stanley re- 
ports Sir James Graham as saying 
hi 1851, " ill at he had hitherto 
hoped to dio under n monarchy ; 
but now feared to outlive the 
throne” and that the result nf a 
protection ist Government must be 
civil wiu'. Stanley himself becomes 
increasingly liberal after the 
Crimean War und devotes much 
serious effort to schemes of reform 
in education, health and administra- 
tion. But it is change from above 
that he is seeking and anything that 
might endanger aristocratic govern- 
ment alarms him. In the 1860s the 
. diary abounds with reports and 
rumours uboiit the Queen, her diffb 
cutties iu transacting public busi- 
ness, her exaggerated view nf the 
roval prerogative, her relations with 
John Brown. Just as Disraeli 
warned Dean Stanley, "no dogma, 
'no dean”, so Lord Stanley feared 
that without a Queen there would 
bo no barons. 

One's only regret about .tills book 
is tbai at £18.50 few will be able to 
afford It. 

E. J. Fcuchtwatoger 

Dawson and Aryrliun are jointly pub- 
lishing a, series of “ Critical Biblio- 
graphies in Modern History” oil 
periods commonly taught In schnols, 
colleges and universities, aiming to 
give n comprehensive selection of 
and commentary on the published 
works available. Nineteenth-Century 
Britain 1815-1914 ,by David NiclioHs 
is the first title. Ju die scries aqd 
is organized' around brtwil' subjcjpb 
hta'dlrfjM 1 At ' 1 mlhf 4 ' comincnfs' al\ 
each gioup of titles selected. 




The New History of England 

General Editors : A. G. Dickens and Norman Gusli 

‘A general hisiory of England with voihimas 
spanning about half a century . . . bus clear 
ad vantages over the century-n-volume approach for 
the pit i'p uses nf higher education, allowing for depth 
nf it eatii ten I ami considerable research detail in 
vuruuis fields.' — Times Higher litlucation 
Supplement i 

Reform and Reformation : 

England 1509-1558 

G. K. Elton 

* Professor lilt on has launched this new series with 
distinction. His arguments arc, as always, trenchant 
and informed, both by a remarkable familiarity with 
the sources und by a wide-ranging grasp of the latest 
research.' — Time* Educational Supplement 

Cloth £9.95 Paper £3.50 

Stability and Strife: 

England 1714-1760 

W. A. Speck 

‘ Dr Speck misses nothing of impoi’tiMice from iba 
volLtini nous sotuiidury literature and qt tikes good use 
of a subsiftjttliil run go of pamphlets and manuscript 
sources. The book slmula have n long and vulunbio 
career as u major antlioriiy o-n the eighteenth 
century .' — Times Higher Education Supplement 

Cloth £9.95 Paper £3.30' 

Country and Court : 

England 1658-1714 

J. U. Jones 

A history of the uirbulcnt period from tlie fall of 
the Commonwealth to the death of Queen Antic. • 
Professor Jones unravels the coin pie jetties of 
Restoration politics which, in the absence of any 
constitutional definition, were marked by sweeping . 
adventures pursued In an atmosphere of intrigue; . 
cynicism mid panic. , 

Cloth £10.50 . Paper £3.95- " 

Other puhficn/ions from Edward Arnold : 

Germany in the Thirty Years War 

Gerhard Benccke 

Documents of Modem History scries 

Tli is is the only collection of documents in English: • 
on the Thirty Years "War. Concise and thematically 
arranged, it will be essential as un up-in-dale guide to 
this controversial episode. in Europeun history. 

Cloth £7.50 Paper £2.25 

Hitler \ 

A Study in Personality and Politics 
WllliaiiiCuiT 

A study of Hitler as an individual interacting with ... 
the concrete historical situation — neither tlie puppet 
of impersonal forces nor the master of events — and 
an account of hL rise to power set in its proper ' 
context of the humiliation and resentment following 
the Versailles Treaty and tho social unrest of the 
inler-war period. 

Cloth £9.95 approx Publication late 1978 


I Edward Arnold 
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The Horse of Pride 

Life in a Breton Village 
Pierre-Jakvz f l Olios 

translated and abridged l>y June Cuichnniaud 

•* Kcitcliiug inro his memories, Helms brings us l lit? women's em- 
broidered clothes, l he peasants 1 pitchforks, the kimis uf wind off 
the sea, rhe songs, the i raged ies, the stories, the terrors.” — [,e 
Monde. £10.80. October. 

The Origins of the Second World War 

Maurice Baumotu 

translated by Simone De Couvreur Ferguson 

The doyen of French diplomatic historians here expounds the 
French view of the origins of the Second World War with clarity 
and vigour. £15.80. 

The Agony of fhe Republic 

Repression of the Left in Revolutionary France, 

J 848- 1 85 1 

John Af. Merrinutn 

IIow could rhe Second Republic, having received such widespread 
popular support, so soon collapse ? The Ruthor shows that Napoleon’s 
coup was the culmination of n Jung scries of small, deli berate blows 
alined at destroying the socialist organizations and the secret 
societies that were their allies. £14.40. 

The Spanish Caribbean 

Trade and Plunder, 1530-1630 
K. R. Andrews 

Covering the period after the initial Spanish conquests, this book 
analyses the role played as traders and ns pirates by English, French 
aud Dutch shipping in the Caribbean and assesses the commercial, 
military and administrative consequences for the Spanish colonial 
regime. £12.00. 
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Roman Britain 

JOHKWACHER 

The Findinan of modern n-xcavolfon combined v/ltli (he Insiglib of hMovy 
in a heaultiully l!lu':;t rated amount of Roman Ri iinin, 

’Mr. Washer lias pul nr. heavily in hi 3 debt: ho hi*: dearly rfovolert alol of 
time and care lo llie v/ilhng ct his book, and has prodneed ,- A moot 
ettrncIFve. readable and scholarly account of ihe province in its jnony 
aspeclR.' Jwni Association 0/ Ch'atc.a! Teaohc-rx 
32pp ol plates and 52 line drawings £6.95 

The Obelisks of Egypt 

Skyscrapers of the Past 
LABIB HABACHI 

People lav* always been fa?ciml&d by bhelrks; they are eecond only lo 
the pyramids as relive of Egyptian civlheatlon. Here, Lahib Habaeht 
describe Ihe production ol the obelisk:;, and fcaptams the complex 
clusler of meanings Ihey had for theanclenl Egyptians. • 

Illustrated throughout with photo graphs and line drawings £5.95 

Bloody Mary 

CAROLLY ERICKSON 



Early asceticism 



Ascetics, Authority, uml the Church 
in the Age of Jerome and Cass inn 
by Philip Rousseau 
Oxford University Press, £9.50 
ISBN 0 ID 82187b 2 

Dr Rniisscnu. senior lecturer in 
history at the Universiiy uf Auck- 
land, has written a learned, useful 
and imervsLint; hook. It begun as a 
doctoral thesis, and the name uf 
Peter Brown as supervisor is a 
guarantee of huih .scholarly integ- 
rity and freshness. 

It was, in a wuy, worked out baek- 
to-front. The muiior tells ux lluu 
ho begun by asking yuesl inns hImuu 
bishops. Tlie life of Augusiiuc by 
Possidius throw him luick on other 
lives, particularly the life of Martin 
by Sulpicius. This sent hint to 
a* wider inquiry ahum mmiasiioisni 
in Gaul, which involved a reading 
of Cassia a. Tilts in turn demanded 
a suidy of Egyptian inumisilcisin, of 
curlier Western asceticism, and of 
Jerome ns the link between them. 
So the thesis (presumably) and die 
book took shape— part 011c: “The 
Desert " ; part two : 11 Western 

Beginnings’*; part three: 
"Jerome”; part four: “Martin nf 
•Tours ” ; part five : " Cnssiau ”. 

Dr Rousseau has rend widely, ns 
n bibliography of a hundred pri- 
mary sources, and perhaps 250 
secondary sources (1 hough these 
Inst might have heeu almost 
indefinitely multiplied) demon- 
strates : inis would lutve heeu more 
useful had it been divided between 
the sevcrul parts, so ilior one could, 
for example, readily identify Lite 
works referring tr the _ Desert 
Luthers. He has considerable skill 
in manipulating large arcus nf com- 
plex evidence: his unulysis and use 
of ApophtliegiihUu Pairum (sayings 
of the Futhers) is a good example. 
Sometimes he tukes too much fnr 
granted : Cassinn’s writings, for 
instance, are cited before they arc 
analysed, and characters front them 
crop up without explanation ; It is 
confront 06 with 
Isaac, \vheii* the only Tsftoc Indexed 
Is n different person. 

But in general whnf Dr Rousseau 
Rives us Is solid and jndlcinus. What 
is less satisfactory is what ho nmilx. 
Tbore are .surprisingly few scrlp- 
Lurul quotations ; yet surely wo need 


to know something of Lhc basis in 
scripture for atti ludes in limit 
asceticism and atulinriiy. There is 
not much indication of the extent 
nf asceticism either in P.nsi or West 
outside the monastic groups ; clearly 
before the time nf Antony 
asceticism found diifcrcnt forms of 
expression ; wltal were they, ami 
did they continue ? 

I)r Roussehu makes a good case 
for his view dun lhc distinction 
between eremite and coenobite has 
been exaggerated, and lluit the 
eremitic tradition Involved a con- 
cent of comm unity. But what of the 
piliar-saiuts. whom he does not 
iticniinii ? And what of Basil's ru- 
f 1 tnu -j, which are mem in nod only 
incidentally ? Above all. what was 
happening earlier in rhe West ? 
One certain fact nbout the great 
Pelagias is that lie whs a monk. 
I am ashamed to say that I once 
wrote a prize essay on Pelagias 
without asking under what influ- 
ence a Briton became u monk in 
the fourth century; I am in good 
company with Dr Rousseau. Pclagius 
is important in other ways, not 
least because Casslun was a very 
sane semi -Pelagian: man's freedom 
uml Gael’s power arc both facts of 
experience, to be held in harmony. 
But the original controversy is not 
explained and Pelagias, though men- 
tioned occasionally, is not indexed. 

The index is indeed unsatisfac- 
tory. It is a complex ninucr, when 
there are so many minor inmius, 
luit it is an important one, and 
[hero ore names like Anininntis aud 
Pclagius and Pocna.s which occur 
more than once In the text and are 
omitted from the index, uml others 
like Esnins und Orsisiu* where the 
references are incomplete. 

Dr Rousseau writes well: 1 like 
the description of Apnphthcgnvita 
ns a galley of numusiic icons, mid 
his summary of Cnsxinn : ** The real 
foes are power mid properly." He 
also quotes effectively: lor example 
from Cassinn, that a man '* is mil 
for from ntluining knowledge when 
he has begun to realize what it is 
ho dona not know 

’ The book, excellently printed ami 
produced. Is in every wav u pleasure 
10 read. This is uni ,1 definitive 
work, but it deepens our under- 
standing. 

John Ferguson 


Made in England 


freteftl years l afl a Scholarly study of ono ol, history’ll tragedy queens her 
■boot will be, difficult lo surpass.’ &jlJy ‘1 'elegroph ' “ 

iBpp oi plotM £7.85. 

Rembrandt's House 

Tho World ol the Great Master 
ANTHONY BAILEY . 

An appreciation of on artist who brilliantly recorded his own time and 
Its concerns. ’ ; - •> ■ ' 'j 

'Bailey has woven together a delightful Image of Rembrandt's Amtrtmrdami 
ol the people ho knew, ihe houses he lived in, and the- streets he walked , . . 
It L$an excellent book, easy to read, and filled with fascinating information 
• about Rembrandt and his world.' Washington Pont ■ 

MlUusUftUon* £7.96 Available 9 November. 


Anglo-Casilllan Trade In the Enter 
Middle Ages 
by Wendy R. Childs 
Manchester University Press, £11.95 
ISBN 0 8 476 6071 0 _ 

Trade between England and Castile 
grew in the later Middle Ages in 
spite of serious difficulties. The 
political relations between the two 
countries were frequently disturbed 
and Western Europe in general 
suffered prolonged depression for 
much of the fifteenth century. 
Moreovor both were large exporters 
of wool. 

Nevertheless, ns Dr Childs shows, 
Custile became in this period a 
major market for English cloth. In 
some years of thu lute fourteenth 
century Iberia as n whole (of 
which Castile was by far the greater 
part In this respect) wus probably 
already taking ns much as 10 per 
< cent of England's cloth exports, 


per ceat; '* 7 


At first supplying only a 1 few 
types of top -qua Iky cloths,, expor- 
ters during the period concerned 


(1250*1485) greatly diversified their 
range, and oho or tlio nuthor’s num- 
erous and important-' discoveries is 
that most of them were sent, out 
expertly dyed and finished ready 
for the tailor. For example* Bristol 
cloths bought by tho Navarre.se 
royal household, displayed a brilll- 
artt; variety , of colour. Whatevci* 
may be thought of dyeing and fin- 
ishing iu| late-Tudor England (and 
Dr Childs offers good reason to sus- 
pect the; current view as exagger- 
ated), those trades were certainly 
In excellent form in tho fifteenth 
Century. -Those wore luxury pro- 
ducts provided for the wealthy and 
nt most, tho well-to-do, though n ro ’ 
bahly these constituted on expand- 
ing marker. TJie English; succesj in 


the absence of effective companion 
or protection in Castile itself, ami 
partly to the case and convenience 
of m aril into communication. 

Other English exports m Spain 
included till, lend und occasionally 
coni, but oil these were economic- 
ally insignificant In comparison wills 
cloth, which was exchange for a 
considerable variety of commodi- 
ties, notably iron from the north, 
nil from the south, and wines from 
both— Biscay and Andalusia being 
largely distinct trading areas. 

In the handling of this substan- 
tial exchange the main participants 
wore Castilians. Englishmen ami 
Italians. Possibly Spanish mer- 
chantmen bore the largest .share 
most of the time, and most of 
th£se were Basque vessels. 
Tfa English for their pan— from 
London, Bristol, Devon mid Corn- 
wall chiefly — were active as mer- 
chants aud shippers In all tho Custi- 
lian ports. This was a fairly small- 
scale but settled trade, in which 
l.thp roles of shipowners, factors, 
dbjttfUy .Hrmi, ’’-'partnerships 
and credit seem familiar chough 
from a late sixtecnth-ccnturv view- 
point. The use of lorgc Vessels, 
often of 200 to 400 tons or more 
was unfamiliar, but smaller and 
more efficient craft were coming 
into their own before the end of 
the period. 

Anglo-CastUinn commerce is dif- 
fkult to analyse and describe, 
, b ® c P US0 . 11 was necessarily 
connected, even confused, with a 

SSL“ et, 5 ork of International ex- 
change, and partly because the sour, 
ces of information are incomplete 
m.iu more or Joss unreliable. Dr 
Childs must be warmly congraiu- 
^iMcUni ik. subject so 
effectively from both ends, hrlng- 
£1 ° r *0 Spanish and l?ug- 
V Sr'ifr “ a illuminating 
KJpto study will certainly hold 
* worthy place alongside the clas- 
of Epaiish overseas 
.rrado. iu the, late-medieval qrn. 

.flO.v. ^ R.Andrfiws 


Paris cults 


Miracles, Convulsions, nnd EcciT^iT 
licnl Politics in lia?ly rJaffSS 
Century Paris 
by B. Robert Krclser 
Princeton University Press fmiA 
ISBN 0 691 0526 2 X ’ ’ M0 

Tho contrast between tli e auMe „ 
grandeur of Port-Royal uoj ik c ari 5 
political*’ Jansenism of ih e 
eighteen lit century nn ce prompted 
Sninre-Beuvu to remurk that not for 
ul] lIio gold in thu world and all 
the promises of heaven would lie 
pursue Ins subject Into an epoch 
which seemed characterized hv 
religious bigotry and fanaticism 
Must subsequent historians have 
been content to follow his lead, Ihe 
controversy occasioned by the pap a ] 
constitution or hull Dnigeniim has 
been interpreted narrowly a t 
purely secular struggle while the 
contemporaneous movement of 
popular piety, known loosely « tou- 
vulsiouism, has either licen igmsed 
or dismissed ns am irrelevance. 

Ill a work of impressive scholar- 
ship Robert Kreiser invites us to 
take a fresh look tit ecclesiastical 
politics in the period snnnuiiig the 
Inter years of Louis XIV ana iht 
ascendancy of Floury. Several chap- 
ters narrate the complex history of 
lliu Uninenitus quarrel from the 
promulgation of thu bid] in 1711 
until ihu truce uf the 1740s. Tit 
familiar episodes — the celebrated 
appeal to a future genera] connd 
nf 1717, the pronouncements of iht 
Council of Emhnut and the uproar 
caused by the royal endorsement 
nf ihe bull us the luw of the realm 
in March 17.10 — emerge once more 
us important milestones in the 
struggle. But the auiltur's wide 
reading of ntu miser i|)t sources 
elicits a wealth of new information 
us well. The chief protagonists 
assume a more substantial appear- 
ance in this study. The plight 0/ 
N nailles nnd Viittlmille — two wj 
different incumbents of ihe Pew 
urcltopiscopul seat— is syinpatbeiic- 
uHy and minutely observed ; the 
role uf llernidr, li eu l on jat-general 
uf police, is i lluni i timed tetitapji 
even Floury earns respect ui a 
politician of ueiinien if not quite 
stntesmnn.shlp. 

In a sense, of course, the sirjWB 
was nbout power uiid ils < 1l ’> lrl ' 
but Ion wit bin the absolute state. 
This Kreiser freely concedes- 
Indeed, he lakes die argument 
a step fan her and demon- 
sirmes how the long-vunmos 
con frontal ion of Galilean and ,,|trB * 
mom, me pretensions hroiiHnt to 
bond other ibsues originally nor 
(jiioMinn. The challenge of i»c lowr 
clergy to tho ecclesiastical luerarew 

is a case in point. By »731 
Uous parish priests hud mum 
diocese of Purls ungovernable JJJ 
Floury was obliged to oinitcnan 
further oncroaclmients. .up® B _,.V_ 


further one roach ntciits . UP®U 1 |i,: f , 
bjiiriiual domain, The high poi 
of tho bull’s acceptance or 
were by now n secondary 
Inspiration, the focus nf rMisW** 
having shifted to ‘he cetnej* 
Saint-Mddard .where the bodv 
popular Junsenisl priest, n t 
de P6ris, lay buried. „f 

Much of lhc Inner pa« h 
Kreisor’s study is devoted 0 ^ 
luxuriant growth of the ^ ri , s u{! h 
He traces its cvoluiion 
miraculous, convulsuoiary. 8" 
lenarian phases empnaswmB 
propositions : that 

was a linear developniei« 0 flie 
Jansen ist tradition, and ^ 
Janscnist group within m r. # 
went of Purls adopted wo ‘ £dnl . 
a tactical manoeuvre w re j S 
paign against the bull- {orBie r 
some evidence to suppon 7 ''rhapt. 
contention but rather m0 'i' H *r lor 
which argues the c ‘ m,rar ci,Bged« 1 
the latter, it has teen s 
before but never explored 1 1 ierJ | 
Close analysis of ib fi . j e bate 
literature of theological ** tltf 
enables the author to c ^ 
contours of the pd** 1 es could 
with some precwlon-.ftl rac jru g 


apparent and the 

swiftly to repudiate their unu 

activities. . . -..-h new 

This study brings ,br 

material to Ugh*. nfr0 v*u»J 
accepted outUne of the c ® er ihel« s 

emei-gos reaffirmed, h n 0 j ihe 

enhances our u n d e . n ^ e c 1 *: 
issues in several importnii 

•. p.ivfciw 
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People without politics 


'T^ftrin in England, 1780-1880 
fthn Roach 

jg gfw * 

social history has tro veiled a 
f'j since G. M. Trevelyan 
■t tin 1941) that social hhtory 
ZL defined negatively as the 
of a people with the politics 
3.- Be did. however, go on to 
iiin” without social falstoiy. 
Si history is barren and poll- 
jjjHory is unintelligible” and 
i-ii also has its own positive 
[ t ud peculiar concern ’*. 
hj international Review ol 
tel History, Past and Present, 

I Economic Historn Review, the 
L,un of the Labour History 

the Journal of tlie Scottish 
k Mf History Society, Professor 
•old Perkin’s British Social His- 
y Society and a vast output (or 
’ll) of monographs, articles and 
t;as and doctors, dissertations 
tj revolutionized the social his- 
scene in recent years. But 
ye hat not been entirely “ pro- 
site" (In the best sense of the 

II Not all “ workshops ” and 
isdes have been free of partisan 
aid. 

rill history lias, Indeed, deve- 
j its okd jargon uud its own 
iques of research. As the 
metric pioneers of tlie “ new 
mile history ’’ sported nlgebralc 
ties to Illustrate " model- 
fling ” historical “ifs” (to my 
1, Sir Charles Petrie's specula- 
of 1926 on what miglit have 
itred U Charles Edward hud 
’^d forward from Derby in 
ember 1745 is more interesting 
i guesswork about wlmt might 
(happened if American railways 
-root built), other people moved 
D the historical field. 

'Historical geographers " niv 
irod on the scene. “ Political 
tavlouriiw" emerged from new 
partmems of politics, to apply 
w criteria to historical problems. 
fcJ sociologists introduced hitherto 
jown defiuii ions und phrase- 


nhle to take over Clio while iu serv- 
ing monopoly powers over their own 
Muses. 

Jolm Ranch, professor of educa- 
tion in (lie Universiiy of Sheffield, 


has now produced a volume of social 
history which will interest historians 
of older schools. He does not sue 


B to niojiy orthodox historians. 
»R psychologists and applied 
fn on the act” The 
sequence! have not always been 
• lam for committed historians, 
jo in traditional ways. Indeed. 

MO, otiniea appeared tlwt 
POinonerj of any other cruft fell 


history through the tinted spectacles 
o£ non-hl st nr lun 5. In only 228 pages 
uf text (followed by detailed foot- 
note references), he attempts to 
survey the course of English socijl 
reform in the century from 1780. 
To my mind, he performs the job 
in a highly competent fashion. Here 
is a straight forward , non-partisan 
survey, readably bereft of other dis- 
ciplines’ nuimbo-jumbo, which so 
often afflicts similar studies. 

Inevitably, one is tempred to com- 
pare Professor Roach's volume with 
another Sheffield work, Professor 
Maurice Bruce’s The Coming of the 
Welfare State (published by the 
same house in 1%1) or with Pro- 
fessor Perkin’s book on The Origins 
of Modern English Sodvtn, 1780- 
1880 (1969). But in neither case 
would the comparison he entirely 
fair, for Roach is niniulv concerned 
with the development of policy 
rather than agitation. 

Roach, it must be said, does not 
teach 11s anything very new. He 
modestly claims to base his book 
primarily upon parliamentary 
papers, but he hus also read exten- 
sively among modern secondary 
authorities. 4 He has not, it sec-ms, 
investigated' any manuscript eu 1 lec- 
tions. Ills forte rests in the realm 
of theory and ideals nnd policies. 

The fundamental strength of this 
book lies in its synthesis uf ideas 
about and accounts of the long- 
drawn battle between those who 
(however hesitantly and reluctantly) 
sought to change society, or parts 
uf it, through increased state action 
nnd those who sought to maintain a 
volunturyist, liberal, lalsser faire 
individualism. Professor Roach 
covers a huge field— public health, 
poverty, Utilitarianism, crime nnd 
punishment, industrial reform (on 
which he is least sat i *4 viiii*), indivi- 
dual phi hull liropy, .social self-help, 
religion, education, housing, trans- 
port, trade unionism and so on. Of 
course, ho is not equally plensing on 
nil -subjucts, particularly as he in- 
cludes brief summaries of the 
attitudes ami philosophies of such 
different personalities as Ricardo. 
Malthas, Bemliam, Chadwick, Owen, 


the Mills, Simon, Josephine Boiler, 
Ocravia Hill, Matthew Arnold, 
Ragchut, T. li. Green, Fil/Juinci 
Stephen, Shaftesbury, Smiles und a 
bust of provincial eiitliiisiiiMs for 
tissoricil causes— like municipal re- 
formers in Birmingham or Man- 
chester aud Sheffield's a s to 11 i siting 
musician Sir Henry Coward, or 
Bradford's educational refouners, 
IV. E. Forster and Edward Mia 11, 
and East London’s Anglican slum- 
priests. 

Undoubtedly, some issues are 
given rather short trcuimcius. be- 
cause of the wide range nf topics 
included in this volume. Nm all 
students of particular areas in such 
a volume will think thnt their own 
specialisms are dealt with satisfac- 
torily. There are a few printing 
errors: sometimes one feels sure 
that a word hus been accidentally 
omitted, and (on page 161) when 
writing of foreign industrial com- 
petition aud the rise of socialism 
Roach must refer to 18S0 (and not 
1780). 

These, however, are minor points. 
As a readable, recondite and 
broadly based survey of many 
aspects of social development, 
Roach’s book will be invuluable to 
many students. The author hus a 
fine eye for tho appropriate and 
apposite quotation in his myriad of 
Royal Commission and other official 
reports. Take the account of housing 
conditions in 011c area of Sheffield 
In 1877 : 

The pi>|uilatlo« density was 182 pet 
acre, rising In one suh-dl.strlct to 261. 
T-iere was one privy to 11.8 per so 111 
and 2.8 houses, and one privv In four 
was In an offensive condition. Well 
over two-thlvds uf the houses had 
no back doors and almost livo- thirds 
no hack windows. 

Most of the cellars were damp, mid 
although they were not Inhabited, 
they were used for keeping food- 
stuffs and livestock. In addition to 
Us 23,261 persons, die area contained 
112 horses, 60 cows, 12 asses. 211 
pigs, 336 dogs and 844 hands uf 
poultry. Despite the pressure hy the 
nubile mut the I-ocol Government 
Board, (lit- report was not fnlluxvud 
by any action. 

Such were the coinlUiuiis of our 
grandparents only a century ago. It 
was one of their many achievements 
that they attempted to reform such 
disgraces. And It Is one nf Professor 
Roach’s triumphs to explain and 
nnnlysc the cuuscs of and clmnges 
iu such conditions. 

J. T. Ward 


The stigma of the workhouse 


^ a ”4 lhc Development 

Ik fusing Profession : a study 

*1518 ^ aw l,urs ' n K service 

feuy White 

Kfe, 0 "' £6 - 80 

K 0*5313 800 1 

Thirtieth anniversary of the 
“with Service has been 
yon for the publication nf 
* of historical surveys and 
an d the publisher 
L , ( ? ,Vagant claims for this 
suggested that this is a 
*Uidy of sociei history”, 
“ 0,v the health service 
j* Rosemary White would 
.J*! embarrassed at these 
J7°{j* ece utly, she has writ- 
lumber of interesting articles 
Wtory 0 f nurs ;ng ond (n this 
“wed on an MSc thesis, she 
. to provide a full history. 
,, ^Wdary title indicates, 
jj£Y®toly this Is a history of 
Ito tjS* nursing service from 
n . a history of nurs- 

*1 htie„,?‘®- , Thus « Rosemary 
■totarv r. 7 * s t0 write a com- 
8 h*b to the standard 

k£t£ be S m , ilh ’ s A History 
_ rttng Profession. 

6 book I* unlikely to 

^ w t^-0 professional his- 

0? h?« ol - ogi . 6t - Thero , la 
^wudv ri tor,caI perspective 
J ch a ^, C ^®Pters on aspects of 
? r ® Inserted at r<m- 
are merely 
^ N rf 0 ^,. 81 ! 11 , legislative 
ffkfltea L.W 11 *! innovation, 
uf* development 

^ enjLf,,°y rs *j]8 are inade- 
StaiW^-lThi history of 


No themes arc pursued nor is nny 
use made of the contemporary 
literature in nicdicnl sociology or in 
professionalization and occupational 
development. It is only In the final 
chapter that many oF the real ques- 
tions about the development of Poor 
Law nursing are considered. 
Questions about status, the changing 
economic and social position of 
women, the development of the 
medical profession and of its con- 
stituent membership ; as well as 
questions about control and exami- 
nations and of the important rela- 
tionships with mines in the 
voluntary hospitals. ( 

In spite of these limitations, what 
are the achievements of this study? 
[t demonstrates the development of 
Poor Law nursing, pointing out that 
the nurses had to contend with 
inferior status, had to look after 
dying and incurable patients, and 
uad to bear the brunt of medical 
care fur the sick pour in this 
country. The voluntary hospitals 
and their nurses enjoyed higher 
status, cared for potential ly curable 
patients, and advanced more rapidly 
the development of the nursing 
profession. It is cleat that the 
stigma of pauperization and of ad- 
mittance to the workhouse was to 
remain long after the remdval of 
legal disqualification in 1885 for 
those undergoing treatment in a 
Poor Law Institution. Yet, by the 
end of the nineteenth century, the 
general populace were beginning to 
realize tne value of hospitals, both 
voluntary and Poor Law. 

In London the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was to be of prime 
Importance in tho provision of 
health care through the Poor Law 
institutions. Hpwover, this was to 
highlight the problematic status of 
the Poor Law nurses who could not 
gain the fully certificated position 
Vof the voluntary hospital nurses. 
'Therkwerfe to be uvo distinct levels 


of nursing and this was to he fur- 
ther emphasized by the movement 
for midwife registration. .Tho 
Central Mid wives Board, established 
in 1902, was to bo evtronicly dila- 
tory in recognizing ' the Poor Law 
institutions as suitable training 
establishments despite their provi- 
sion for large numbors of maternity 
cases. 

In Rosemary White's words : 
"The Poor Law nurses formed an 
alternative group of nurses who 
stayed with the paupers (not volun- 
tarily) and incurables and cared 
for them in spite of the pressures 
of 8n advoncing society She 
argues that, 

in tlie end, it was social develop- 
ments that had the greatest effect 
on the development of die Poor 
Law nursing service. At first tho 
philanthropists shaped the ser- 
vice, subsequently the movement 
of social reform and the- rising 
voice of the lower classes forced 
the development of the service 
and, at the last, public demunds 
to break up the Poor Law resulted 
In' the 1929 Local Government 
Act and the municipalization of 
the Poor Law infirmaries and 
their nurses. It was a persisting 
demand for the abolition of tho 
Poor Law, a new phase of social 
reform and the continuing finan- 
cial inviability of the voluntary 
hospitals that finally resulted in 
the National Health Service, the 
nationalization of hospitals and 
the ultimate absprption of the 
residual Poor Law nurses. 

These statements may well be 
true but this study, apart from the 
final chapter, lacks the analysis to 
support them. However, the book 
will - be useful for those who wish 
to gain some knowledge' of’ the 
background to one aspect of the 
nursfiig'servlcg. 

-! John Woodward 
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A History of Africa 

John D Fags 

Distilled from Iho author's doep knowledge oi the sources, 
this book isnol only an exciting and stimulating overview, but 
will undoubtedly take ils plnce as a major contribution to 
African Studios. 

09 132050 0 Cl 0.00 

09 132051 9 £4.60 


The Friends of Liberty 
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Maurice Ashley 
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The Making of the New Poor Law 

Anthony Brundage 

“The author has written what must be the definitive history of 
the most important piece of social legislation of the 
nineteenth century upon which Hie structure of much later 
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Marx’s Theory of History 

William H Shaw 

In this sympathetic but rigorous study, Dr Shaw focuses on 
the fundamental dynamics of history as perceived by Marx, 
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and ‘relations ot production’. 
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I.iiljonr party : mid ninny Liberals Iniii-Js in I liiviM'iinicivd fights. 


.saw niiirked diSiKiy.illtaguS in ureal- 
inj* a fu ilia If uk'ctcmiii! which would 
he- Cniiserviiiivt* if icnricu-d liy age 


All ilnvu* iilll'iciiricx and in i ire are 
I raced liv I'ngh us a tiiL'ine in high- 
level piiliiinii diiilnn.iie. Winn the 


property quulil'iciilirm.s ' ami *lniy strongly suggests is lliat pre 


iiiiluiiclijblo or pruto- Labour if il 


were inn. 


viiuis i-oiiiiix-iit.iinrs have placed 
insufficient Linphiisi.s un the reform 


leaves it highly vulnerable. 

Then there is the novel explana- 
tion I'm Asquith's decision to form 
a cnalitinn with the Conservai ivtw 
in 1 911* — -that he wished in avoid the 
eleciiiin due before December 1.915 
and could imi have extended the life 


EBJSJSKr-* 


True ’ history 


Inierust in the last of ilic flreut ' As soi c/frnifi mtnirfcMui intis of milieu when present inn accounts of of ih L . I'arlianieiii without. Cnn.ser 



uKtensiiuis of the parliamentary • working-class politics, un the other 

f rniirtiaco tlir> Wnnl.1 hll,lll < LubllUf Strategists WOIV CXC’I- 

rnnense duimg the 1-iist Wotkl dMfd |fy lhc pmjjle nf pi . 0vt . mijlJ1 


War liar, been growing for 15 years 
or so in tandem with a developing 
concern to explain the Conservative 
predominance in British politics 
between the wars. Yet there has 
been no thorough examination of 
the germination and political rou- 
te M of the 1918 Act, nor a clear 


“.'swindles'* Mich as priqiurriniinl 


the ]ioliiic.s nf the war. 

The iron bit' with a doll Mihjecr, 
of course, is iltat it eventliully bores 
its n n mu nr uiul it nuiv be iltal an 


ualioiiid crisis and to iiiFItire the 


•iVh*?!?" " luj0r S° ai f f had learned From 1867 rltat reform 

flti.uu ill eugpicfimg was tlnniglit , VJIS n question nf terms and from 
Mfccssnii' in the middle ot n I'. lire- iftni thui redistribution wus n uiat- 
jif;i(i i crisis. Both problems are ier of .secret bargaining.. The troops 
Inti light tn to Focus by Dr I'ligli in were waiting rn he enfranchized so 
n book which is hi parts highly iltal. the hojie run, ihev cnirid ex 
uih>> ittuiive if inevmibly uneven mg. press their patriotism tliruuuh the 


Thai the franchise could not luillm-lic 
Forever be held at the level estab- vide sn 
lisiicd in 1884 was commonly curin' nils 
realized aninng most I id ward inn repruscii 
politicians hut tli.setts.slon of how to blocking 
aliei- it tended to lie put beyond offered ; 


» icciiun nf tlie parly was actually politics nf reform are strangely 
pressing for re for in. C mixer varives lacking cfseivlioi-e. The pruhiein, 
had learned from 1867 that refurni however, is less one oi language iJian 
wus a question of terms and from of historical judgment. Two Mich 
1884 that redistribution wus a mat- judgments have been announced in 
ter of .secret bargaining. The troops learned journals before the publl- 
were waiting tn he enfranchized so cation of the book and imitlier seem 
thui. the hoix? ran, they could ex- to have improved with keeping, 
press their patriotism through tile I'ugii insists rlmi tlie critical years 
Emllni -box; the women could pro- in the gaining nf female suffrage 
vule subsLuiiiial rcnunrucmein if were the prewar oiil-s und thui the 
cure] Lilly chosen; even proportional war did not produce marked cliun- 
repruseniarirjii — a useful device for g t 'S of uiiltudc which led directly 
Uincking extremis m — could be t«i giving women the vote: indeed 


ol I Me I'urliiiniiMii wilhniiL CoilMir- The middle decade 
votive .support. Ibis appears to lywilh of *n 

iiiulercshiuale Asipiitirs resources r . '. 11 D produced j 
as uaiioiiiil leader at a moment of ° ‘ llMol>l| iRraphie s by 
nal imtitl crisis ami to in Flare the students nf British 

significance nf Lite • tlicniu I'ugh i.s lug ilic industrial rerolui!— 
following. The temptation to re- long looked to Sam,.*] 
interpret tracts i.f political history Alexander So« 

as fluid ions of tlie election /reform r z., crw,!c , H] 

I home is ullmveii so much rein / ’ ‘ , Tnomaj Coopst 

that the Speaker's Cunferciice lie- examples of die Aj.-. 

comes i ho saviour of Asquith's vicissitudes feted by 
govern men i nnd die 1918 Act. in P^iple and for an apprecah 
the provisions of which the pi-ltue ll,L ' 1 wa - VB »*> which inM&n 
Minister hud sbmvii virtually no tungm men interpreted r 
i merest, Uuyd Ceutge’s only lVn " ^'‘^d to improve tiw fa 
l.ibural m'lilevemeiit. ‘ un addition to this hnahdfcn 

For all that, political historians hun cP 1 llmvson 
will rend Pugh's study for i.s ^t, "obtfmXflKB 
important material about 191G-17 veins 
and be grate fill to him fur bis dill- ” , ^ 

gum prcseiiiatioii nf mi often leclini- n 11 ., L “ e hlcgithnalc ud d! 

cal subject. Tltey will be not a bit pedhuV bcinfar-wonian about 
pleased wirli liis publishers fur Burn suai*tcd life at die very bi 
presenting Hie hard work of a ° r . , s V cli1 ^ ladder in lb« w 
pi-u fusion ul scholar in so despicable a , n " buck ward Anglo-Scoit^ 
a form. ders. Looking back oo that 


iliiti the .Speaker's Cuiiferciice lie- t'xumples of die 

ronies the saviour of Asquiiii’s vicivsiliidcs faced bj- » 
govern men t nnd tlie 1918 Act. in P^iple and for an ap[K«a» 
the provisions of which the Prime ll,L ' ' va - w **> , which iofe&M 
Miiifsrcr had slmwn virtually no tuugm men interpreted fcy ». 
interest, Uuyd Ceurge's only im(I to improve thw la 
l.ihural aclilevetiiL-ut. ‘ un addition to this Innfeiftb 


For all that, political historians 
will read Pugh’s study For its 
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Separate Spheres : tlie opposition to 
w omen's saffnigi! in Britain 
by Brian Harrison 
Croom Helm, £9.95 
ISBN 0 85664 689 X 

Perhaps Brian Harrison's grcaU'Si 
cinurlbiitioii with this book is to 
rescue the anti-suffragettes from the 
dustblps of history Into which, Hku 
most Other opponents oC. post social 
change, they have frequently, nud 
"flcii vimiempliiously. been ilirmvll. 

(n bis st I m u luting “ apn login ” 
Il.iiTi«ni argue. Hint Hio nature and 
timing of suciul cl i nil ge in Britain 
lias been influenced us much by its 
opponents us by its suniiurters and 
tliat the n in is ", while usually 
unexciting uml unattractive to the 
liiMoi'iiui. are therefore worthy of 
historical study in their own tig In. 
Thereafter, lie dissects the nmi- 
suffingc niiivuiiicnt in Britain, its 
argu meats, personnel, leadership, 
hist it ut unis nnd tactics, mid in the 


but critical picture of a movement 
that was to all intents and pur- 
poses winning the battle ugninsi 
ilic suffragettes quite easily until the 
outbreak of the First World War. 
For all that rlie suffrugutles 
were able lu attract intention by 
their militant activities Parliament 
showed iiii sign of conceding 
their dcmuiuls, and such indica- 
tors of public opinnii as exist 
for the F-dwardinn period seem 
to suggest that It Vended in 
favour (lie “ antis ", At root, there 
was a widespread papular convic- 
tion that men mid women were fun- i 
diiincntnMy different and it is only 
with hindsight t| m i unuiv of the 
argil me ills used by Mrs I'niikbur.si’K 
npjHmeiu.s appear so tin realistic. 

Indeed, Harrison's bonk makes 
the reader _ acutely aware of rim 
dangers uf importing conienipnrary 
nltil udes mid knowledge imo 
historical sit nations. For example, 
the difference between ihu sexes' 
physical strengths mis of greater 
sigiiificuiico tn Hie I'klwiirdlan 


iiisiiiuuuiis a tut tactics, and in the siRiuilcunco to t he Fdwardluii 
process provides u valuable corrcc- economy, which wus more depen- 
hve l» that blinkered view of dent titan our own upon pure 


feminist history which sons the 


««« our own U|M*u pure 

muscle power. Much ot' the mvtli- 
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militant suffrngcties ns the success- ology purroiuidiug mcnsl run lion has 
Ful vanguard ot twentieth -century only boen debunked in the light 
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female liberation. 

In pluces the actual process nf 
dissection in u little too clinical far 
the reader s enjoy in cut ; instead of 
■ oefng led' oil ■nu'o *an hrgutntnt -be is 


of research undei taken since 1918. . tSS itfa tacislhi 

Further, the belief that men and g™ 
women were ordiiined to operate s t orv ? 
m separate spheres carried even n, ‘>f«‘ :tul Tli ^ a ..- j , 

55L?« SJ-i “Wfe? EiJkfflffW 1 - 


yem s ot neglect is my mImk 

Bfirit the illcBithnatc ud d 

pe-dhif/ beggar-woman sbots 

Built snii'tcd life at die Yin 
oT the social ladder in the m 
ami buck ward Anglo-Scoitii 
dors. Looking back oo thoe 
promising origins 50 yen} 
from a precarious perch maj] 
urban Imvor-niJiklle cbs5, Bun 
not surprisingly obsead i 
change and “progress ", W 
society at large nnd in hlipt 
fortunes. Although consdms 
limit oil achievements— sial 

true Vkioriun fusliion he 
a conibiiuiiluii of fate and i 
character — Burn none the 
tlrot lie had “ got on H , 

A belated opprendeeshis i 
ting not only established nlu 
mem her or a well-organka! 
gwnip hut also provided the epl 
tuuity to acquire book-feanhti 
bmuglit him into contut ™i 
i adieu] and lrado-utdoa room 
During the 18110.1 oad ISf* 
folio wed a variety of — . 
CI.Lsgu-w, much of bit 
energy was devoted t 
orjineizutioiifl. Heavily 
the lii'fnnu Bill agitation, «'* 
broke with the Chartists and* 
furred bis cnihusnui ■ 
Friemlly Society moveuuat. 
nlMiiduti tltfs suddouly Md 
ously when he had rcachcc i 
thin of niitiim.il etobwjttJ! 
Manchester Order of c 
Burn xpent die last 
writing his Aii/obioenqinv » ' 
ccxsimi of white^olWr jods* 
to rinil chat selliiiB 
magazines. comntHns 
Hint col led i »5 debts were 
Insecure and nomadic as — 
Ring anil hawking of Ids 
What broader conrti istoj*** 1 
drawn from this fas 6 .*®?* 
story ? No doubt tevi mj 
nineteenth century can new 


ivu book is both mi ncademlc 
ritique and a political tract. Pace 
S* dust cover. Professor Jean 
thaoeaux, historian of Vietnam and 
tka never “played tlie game ac- 
to the hstablishmem’s 
nor was he even n puny 
Lei In spite of his 21 years’ mem- 
tasliip of the French Communist 
Puty But since 1968 lie has become 
tun more dissatisfied with the his- 
K,m profession and with orthodox 
Marxism. He is angry with Western 
“liberal" historians, who, he claims, 
jk far too interested in their own 
: nrMrs in narrow specialization, in 
publDhing “ non-books " (rehashed 
versions of their previous research 
■ or collections of articles available 
elsewhere), and in trying to become 

I tilevision doits or editors of glossy 
i'ttorical paperbacks. 

Chesueaiix is equally angry with 
Ae " orthodox " Marxist historians, 
tieiher they happen to be Rus- 
nans, Prenclimen or Jajiiinese. 
Reso "orthodox” Marxists distort 
history by oversimplification, basing 
ill their analysis on Marxist con- 
cepts of production, class struggle, 
aid the decisive role of the ocon- 
imlc factor. Marx, we are told, was 
nor a “Marxist historian" in the 
sense In which that phrase is used 
today: he was far too knowledge- 
able an historian and sophisticated 
*n analyst to try to slot every his- 
-torical development into bis own 
scheme. Like Engels, Rosa Luxuitt- 
berg, Gramscl ami Mao Tsc-tung, 
Marx emphasized that class conflict 
■/based on the stiugglc lo cuntrul 
me means of production) was the 
key underlying factor in huniun 
history, but ho did not attempt to 
suppress the fact that people are 
also Influenced by religion, iintiomil- 
uEl*-., thcir w,,St ’ cultural 
A 1 co , ntra 't 1 i ho lilxtorians 
taLSf. i t Academy of Sciences, 
.1 appointed by the iiltrn-conscrvutlvo 

2Su* h i bur <a''«acy, produco 
noiid. tmiversallsr, "pure*’ clnss- 

Jim, f J er8 l° n s of lil.sini'v which 
;Jt a f e fllf cultural, religious and 
OTnic differences which Marx nnd 
J *™ e Marxists never at Letup- 
; 10 Sff oop under (ho carpet. 

Cu,,s for 11 I'OLliril to 
tiSri n J! nr £ lsni . on the part of 
He dogmatically asserts 
I that history mid poli- 
fiai 8 im^ rov 2 cably *nrortwincd, and 

•1 far a 7 hBS 1,0 Va[ "° 0*CCpt ill 

it , con help us to under- 
41 ^change the present. The 


l °° frequently and too obviously beenuse it was sanctioned by the hmmvunidicd old Wi 

directed by phrases of the “tliore «ach*nR nf tIie dluri:ll and d|e can hove teen so B Jj 

are six reasons for” type. Else- f “ rce , chivulrlc tradition, both Bull JJ 

where, the professional hnnd niay whidt have since lost much of n, . ,rn ? r ^ 

B little too smoothly and their influence. Paradoxically how- expeneiiec of fa»|u« J 

swiftly. Tho - famous rnid-siiffrftgc ever, in seeking to organize and st?ir -lidp " ' al K J joW 

.loiter written by Alihrutb WHeln articulate rJiis deenlv rnniori « n .-i. \ n beloved « 
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.ltiter written by AJJirod, Wriglu articulate rJiix deeply rooted anti- n of «* 

to fJie Tunes m 1908 is discussed P«thy hi political equality for ™ , ? ,s ; thn radical 
extensively but' .never, quoted, women, tlie aiili-suffraglsts indir- aU,m< fL 
There are some half un covered e “b' contributed to the success of wa ! , tllc f bv 

hints of s connexions between anti- ‘ h 2 wry cause tliej- were trying to ? c, , i i« an1 « ^ aBl 

sufiniBism and anti-socialism but dL ‘ fca , r - Opposuig the suffragettes ! nd A ffc ^“,*fST 
ut no poinr does the anriiOr pause !, \<?fely snpjdeniemed the publicity »> Clnu list age w 

l ^i^ , ^^' w,l, ^ a V^ T# 9 i * I » ; ^‘aR»»'kffl , ^ , li,t ?y vve»!e riicniselves seeking , We C 0 * 1 **** i^Lmosohere " 
of fie ividei 1 reaction to tho'+arffisiS , (p attract v ' whs tod, as CnbnCl ' » ,r,hl , ica ? 

social oressureft rtireatmilng. '.as Jfwrison shows, tlie added irony 1850s and the !•» ■<* 
some bistorlnns believe, the csjbm rl,ut every effective woman speaker com prdiC risible / ^nctfci*" 
rial stability of UdWm diau Britain. ' I? 11 * up by die Natimiul League fur Hi at the cumulative ^ 

Yet these generally small ‘blcra- „ p P l,siM S , Womoji Suffrage was a the changing ,pc«°t v n isi$ 
isl.es should aot.,be p™ittriTn L" ns rebullaI «f die aiguntent Burn were shared by 
detract .from Harrison's real achieve- !T a . C J™ 1 ” 0 * 1 w «c unfit tn parrici- Bfiienition. 
ment in presenting a sympathetic ^ISJ" tho ndiiicitl procoss. * J “ 

• . acMp? f S r M ea , ,ly en "ured the suffrn- 

■■ Bcucs final success, however, was 

l)fcW I H 


Si™ "T r“ 

Dissent uilhin the Parliamentary ConserVatiw Parly 1970-74 S* 

NORTON', study of backbench dissent in the Costive P„ ty u^der Mr 

?r p n rated fo : ,ts sc,,otehi p “■> p' 

his «ei«>Iarahip impeccable ... Nothin '£2£y und^™rd,JhM icty ft 

[Cnipn^^y fiisfofy has ever ht'en so jfttr historical inquiry.*'^^^ subject 

• i iteiioeVifi D.tirowri 



b Jf tor y ” muTt be wiiten 
■C!S. a P framework of Mai-xist 
iuL ii. £ , n, ust accept that 
n irW Marxism needs redefin- 
Ji* 6 context of tho social 
*®siaticea 0 f tlie late twcmietii 
rtXj ,.„M nr *. , for example, 
Bfinjin tn «t natural resources wero 
— Iali’- B1, d that once properly 
J? “Oder socialism time 
nltt ®L/* lcnl X for all but Ches- 
“*Bh»Sl a 1 1 H ilarx were 
Ilfs *' eighteen lii-centurv 
°Ptin»i*m ” would 
^ubtodly have to be modified. 

iftS^wlylng Uicine, then, of 
1 ThS ,. 1s titnt Marx was right, 
'dsi?nJ n * thou S ht needs constant 

I tnnf w ,, e'tision. In the con- 
historical studies, tliis en utils 
j “PProach to history, which 
Ivkbo i Vo °b.l>e a study of 
'‘hm . Cl ^ s ? and grnss-inots move- 
u •_ * | w typically Chcsncaux 
urif.Jr? auo " History can only 
P*& Hy ‘* popular “ historians 
Rina 0 „' stor »ans of Communist 
Erom the People cun 
Chinn , 0ut peasant struggles 

k on his weakest 


Equal rights 


■■JrwiJlf 1 1 : l He reyoll against 
-•kfisobS U t 10 ^ 7 *‘ V is Here that 


'"nod ■ ur is an His weakest 
77-jns hish«L hssertion that prole- 
(because writtoii by a 
Ml be'nll " as , , no 0ne exploit) 
®eit n| JBJi history ” is a state- 

■ ^-ielgment 01 ob3 * e<:t ‘ ve his- 
:%^rH° y .. 1 i| rr ^i 0l ?8 h SOyS iH 
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lhc Pursuit of Equality in Anicrl- ! 
can History 1 

by J. R. Pole 

University of California Press. E8.9S 
ISBN 0 520 03286 1 

For Europeans visiting ilic United 
Suites, even in times like the Jack- 
sonian period when contemporaries 1 
felt threatened by rapid economic 
change, the most persistently strik- 
ing features of the new Republic 
wore an unprecedented inaturinl 
well-being and mutual respect for 
each other's wurth among its citi- 
zens, and a “ spirit uf social 
equality ” not to be found in the 
old countries of Europe. Euni- 
pcan cmnmentutors naiurully 
exaggerated these characteristics, 
either from admiration or contempt 
for what they saw, and were often 
ill-equipped, owing to the shortness 
of _ their acquaintance u/di the 
United States or their limited 
powers of penetration, to pass such 
judgments. 

Whatever their deficiencies their 
views contributed to an enduring 
portrait of a land in which, as 
Tncqueville observed, men were 
“ born equal " and had therefore 
escaped the rigours of " a demo- 
cratic revolution ”, a land in which 
uld inhabitants and immigrants 
alike could meet on equal terms 
and hope to prosper. The Ameri- 
cans themselves, usually resentful 
of outside comment, were happy to 
accept this verdict on their society 
which supported their own belief 
that ubundaiu resources had 
created tho prospect of equal 
ecuuumic opportunity, while tlie 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and rite Bill of Rights 
had improved on it by guaranteeing 
equality before the law. 

From the first, however, equality 
of opportunity was jeopardized by 
tho reckless exploitation of inatci'inl 
riches, a process which the initially 
limited go vent meins nf the Iliiiu.-d 
Slates were nut able, inclined, ur 
expected to cuntral. With the 
change hi the religious composition 
of tho population and the expecta- 
tions uf women anti minority 
groups, the definition nf equality 
changed so that now, tn the dismay 
of those citizens who liuve tradition- 
ally looked to the past for guidance 
about the nature of their riclits, 
demands for equality nf results have 
been vigorously pressed and un- 
dorsed in politics and the courts. 
This has resulted in the unpalat- 
able paradox of discrimination to 
end disci linlnntloii, In the unpnlni- 
alile possibility tlf transferring 
cgiiHturlaiifsni, though so fur wilii 
uncertain success, from the political 
ami legal to the social nud economic 
realms. In particular, pressure 
group impatience with victories 
which, havo improved tlie opportuni- 
ties, of the Individual, and not those 
of the Injured group ns a whole, 
has posed a serious challenge to 
the courts in a society respectful 
of law and prone to litigation, but 
historically opposed to class legis- 
lation and governed by a Constitu- 
tion which must and does protect 
the individual. 

In his profound and humane new 
study of thc'pursuit of equality in 
American history. Dr J. R. Polo has 
clmrtod tho changing definitions of 
equality from tho eighteenth ccn- 

S ry to tlie present, tho social and 
tallecttial forces which have 
shaped it, and the role of the 
Supreme Court especially in this 
constant process of redefinition and 
protection. Such an emphasis is 
obviously appropriate, despite the 
variety of courts, political bodies 
and practice involved in a federal 
system of government, because of 
the paramount authority enjoyed 
by the federal Constitution and its 
most important interpreter. It is 
also highly desirable, as many of 
tbe judgments analysed here are 
both complex and less well known 
than they should be ; and enjoyable, 
for Pule excels in exposition, in the 
clear summary which docs not over- 
simplify, in distilling tlie essence 
of legal decisions in language that 
laymen can appreciate, with a 
gravity the subject matter demands 
combined with a feeling for the 
humour and fuihjes apparent in Jus 
material. There are various rich 
sections, notably chose dealing with 
tho prospects nf some “ form of' 
protective pluralism ”. under 1 he 


demands for equality mul ihc neud 
to sustain individual incentives, 
and those concerned with the con- 
nexion between religious experi- 
ence mid _ the emergence uf n 

mure egalitarian view of society, 
mid the development of a religious 
pluralism in which efforts to 
achieve- equality nf conscience 
ensured by neutral governments, 
were at odds with the popular sen- 
timent that "We are n religious 
people, whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being". 

Siiiix- L lie utilhor is nr pains to 
sl'ow that there was no simple pro- 
gression from one concept of equal- 
ity to another — pressure!} fur equal- 
ity of esteem, for instance, are by 
no means us recent as one might 
suppose— but rather that many kinds 
of equality were simultaneously if 
contradictorily prized, the organiza- 
tion of his book is perforce only 
partly chronological, the develop- 
ment of u (specific theme sometimes 
requiring movement forwurds and 
backwards in time within a single 
chapter. This does nnt make for easy 
reading any more than does the muss 
of legal material presented, or tl.'e 
ndininthle determination in relate 
Ideas to their context, and this com- 
plexity is a pity In a major work uf 
the widest possible relevance. The 
only chapter likely to he easily ab- 
sorbed by those imfumiliar with 
American history is that on the 
women’s rights "movement which, 
rluwgl? balanced and sug^t-ciivc at 
the end, mostly covers familiar 
iirninwl 

It would have been particularly 
helpful for tho genend reader to 
leurn more nbnui the fuin timiiiiR nf 
the Supreme Court nnd the clinrnc- 
ter of its key figures ut critical 
junctures, in order tn comprehend 
furiv the lack of “jud-cud fore- 
sight”, say, of the Court which pro- 
nounced im tlie Sluiighuir-Hmisc 
cHses of 1873, or the .subsequent 
"exceptional vision" of the Warren 
Court. As it is we do nut really 
iinderstiiiid wli« tin* anti-.-d.ivi-ry, 
Kci uhlic.ui .i":.iii'cs nf the i;>7Ui re- 
coiled so swiftly from the " implica- 
tions of extended fadenij pmver” 
and their party's recent commitment 
to racial justice, even acknowledg- 
ing the strength nf contemporary 
prejudices, while the minium Court, 
though admittedly receiving very 
different pnpulur signals, appeared 
ro movo somewhat In advance of 
contemporary opiniun. Moreover in 
tlie Inter clnpturs, with the excep- 
tion of black, mid women lenders, 
wc tend tn lose sight nf smuo of the 
groups whoso agitation facilitated 
tliu profound political mid consti- 
tutional changes witnessed In the 
United States sluco World War II. 

Nouo tho loss those are small 
objections to a meusured and Im- 
posing volume which is likely to be 
tlia primary text oil its subject for 
many years tn come. 

Christine Bolt 
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FIGHTERS FOR 
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of the American Revo- 
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MAPPING 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR 

J. B. Harley, Burhara 
Bartz Petclienik, and 
Lawrance W. Towner 

_ r „ This book, iJlustrarerf 
5^3$ vvith seventy-five half- 
tones and eleven line cuts, 
is a valuable synthesis of 
tbe technical characteris- 
tics and historical signifi- 
cance of this cartographic 
genre. £17-50. 
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Cicero 
and the End 
of the 

Roman Republic 

W. K. LACEY 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was a man of peace 
in ah age of political turmoil nod violence. - 
Throughout his life Rome was torn by 'a 
succession of military common dors and 
others of noble birth aiming at personal 
power through force of arms. Cicero, too, 
was ambitious, but his ambition was for 
fame and reputation, nnd his Sole weapon 
was his oratory. Tills book follows the career 
of Cicero against the background of tlie 
overthrow of die Roman Republic. It shows 
how lie rose from obscurity to achieve the 
highest honours in the Roman state, and 
how, despite his influence, he was powerless 
to prevent its destruction. 
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War of 

Independence 


PETER WELLS 

The author surveys die events of. the years 
1763-1783 from both the American and 
British viewpoints, and reviews the 
development of American institutions until 
1823 to show how some of tho problems 
arising from independence were resolved. 
Maps, bibliographies and the full text of tho 
Declaration of Independence are included. 
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CAMBRIDGE SOUTH ASIAN' STUDIES 

Classical Political Economy and 
British Policy in India 

S. AMBIR AJ AN 

An examination oft he effect ofclassicul political economy-* 
the writings of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, the Mills and 
others— on the policy-making of the British government in 
India during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

£12.50 net 


Catholicism and History 

The Opening of the Vatican Archives 

OWEN CHADWICK 

. . a fascinating and informative account uf the gradual 
opening of the Vatican archives and the inevitable struggle 
between ‘those who wunted strictly tn control wli:n was 
released tn the public and those who sympathised with the 
historians seeking free access.’ The'l\tbhi 

£5.90 net 

The. Correspondence of 
G. E. Morrison 

Volume 2: 191 M 920 

Edited by LO HUI-MIN 

‘As in rite lirst volume. Dr F.o Hui-MinV editing is impeccable 
with ample footnotes in set tv the scholai and the general 
lender equally.’ The Tim's 

£52.00 net 


The Trial of the Templars 

MALCOLM BARBER 

An analytical account of the arrest, trial and suppression of the 
Templar? in France between 1 307 and 1 31 4. Dr Hnrbcr also 
examines the significance of the a Hair in relations between the 
French monarchy and the Papacy. £12 .50 net 
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An Important new textbook 
In Historical Geography 

An Historical Geography 
of England and Wales 

edited by R. A. Dodgshon and R. A. Butlin 

■ October 2nd 1978, xx plus 450pp, £6. 80 /SI 4. 00 
(paperback) 0 12 219252 4 

C14.80/$30.65 (hardback) 0 12 219250 8 

During the last decade, historical geography has 
undergone important changes in both method and 
content, which greatly enhance its contribution lo 
geographical studies. As- it is now an integral part of 
the geography syllabus fn many universities and colleges, 
there is an urgent need for a basic foundation text for 
undergraduates which incorporates these changes. This 
multi-authored, single-volume textbook will cater for lust 

Shi^if hl Qed ; ref,e , cts Ehe Important developments 
which have taken place in the discipline, not only in 

d Uf^eralanding but in its original style 
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A place in the country 


The transforming Tsar 



I.irc ill (lie English Country House : 
a social and architectural history 
by Alark Girouard 
Yule Li Diversity Press, El 0.00 
ISBN 0 300 02273 5 

“The architects and builders nf 
country houses ", writes Murk 
Giruuurd in tills published version 
of his Silicic lectures delivered in 
1975-76, “ were not producing nieces 
of abstract sculpture, but buildings 
designed lo fit a particular way of 
life". As that way of life changed, 
so did the size, shape and function 
of the English country house. 

So much might uppe-ar obvious, 
■mi it is remarkable hmv few schol- 
ars have ventured beyond the ana- 
lysis of ardiiioctiirul styles, uiul (lie 
attribution id houses to those who 
designed uiul built Lliem, into the 
terrain with which the hunk deals. 
It is, as irs author admits, ii pioneer- 
ing work, which seeks to apply a 
thesis of social determinism (n 
urcliiiecnirul history. The result is 
not entirely devoid nf the crude 
ami jejune generalizations which 
have marred other attempts to cre- 
ate ii social (or sociological) history 
of art. Yet Mr Girouard writes with 
case and wit, and his houses cumc 
to life under his careful and illumin- 
ating gaze, nut least when he dis- 
cusses Hie neglected subject of tech- 
nnlngiciil and sanitary innovations 
since die eighteenth century. This 
is no mere picture book,' and it 
should find its way to the scholar's 
desk us well us to the coFfee-tnble. 

To move from die Middle Ages 
m dm present day in un "age uf 
extreme historical specialization is 
un ambiLioiis under taking ; to do 
sn with consistent skill and finesse 
would be an omstuiiding achieve- 
ment. This book, witli its plentiful 
and helpful i I lustra lions, succeeds 
best when the author confines 
himself to examining the purposes 
.which country houses served ut a 
civen time; it is rather less con vine- I 
ing on Idle social and poliiicul | 
history of liio English aristocracy 
and -.gentry whn Jived i n them. T6 
slate dial. . “the funnel hiiii.se 

Jimirished I* 11 die lute .seventeeiuh 
and early eighteenth centuries | 
hccnii.su it reflected absolute 
monarchy and the sock-Ly that went 
with it ' is t 0 run rath or close 
to the diideclidii] iiuigle.s in which 
Mr Arnold Hauser and others have 
hern eusnured, and to use Willium 
uf Orange, in die next paragraph, 
as un example of uu absuliite ruler 
is not dm happiest choice of 
evidence. 

Form may sometimes be deter- 
mined by function, but architectural 
styles' like other artistic styles, 
can have their own autonomous 
existence, and can serve to disguise 
or conceal function (as Mr Girouai d 
bn Ilium ly shows in his descriptions 
nE nineteenth-century castellated 
wutcr-towers and early twentierli- 
century garages). Can one ready 
be so sure thnt Palladian houses 
were well adapted to English prac- 
tice (page 160) and did not simply 
reflect the classical tastes and 
aspirations of their owners ? Was 
the rusticated lower storey at 
Nostell l'riory or Wentworth Wood- 
house, with its external Flight of 

' steps for access to the reception 
roums on the first floor, really so 
well suited to the rigours of the 
Yorkshire climate? 

Yet Mr Girouard is too good an ; 
architectural historian to be misled' 
by simplistic theories of economic 

■SfialMSSSrs^^ 

patterns of upper-clasfc life changed' 
from the open hospitality of large 
ater medieval * households (which; 
lie describes in some detail) to the' 
greater privacy, but considerable 
S i • Jt * * fo eir eighteenth 
and nineteen th-century counter- 
parts. A conflict' between the 
desire for Withdrawal— expressed- 
by the movement of lords from hall 
to cnamher m the fourteenth cen- 
tury— and the obligation: to enter- 
tala— emhodied bi the arrangement. 
A* l . the .^Public., rooms in late 
eighteen tb-century .houses— lies at 
the rnpt pf hkr analysis. This con- 
flict was never Fully resolved by the 
English, upper classes. If they, we™: 
to- retain power oyer other men 
their houses had to remain to a 
great extent open, The line which 
Mi Girouard. draws from the lamb 


acciuiiit of medieval limiselinld 
ceremonies is revealing, although 
he may overstate the case for the 
cnurl of Richard II us a model fur 
contemporary aristocratic behaviour. 
The decline of such ceremonies, 
and the subsequent changes in 
house plans, are very clearly 
described, und the render' is treated 
tu u vivid iiccrii.il] t of the origihs of 
those rituals of upper-class life (ihc 
formal circle, the morning call, and 
the inking of (lesser LI winch 
replaced them. 

Mr Girouard is, like his country 
houses, very much a product of Ins 
age. Me is constantly, and rightly, 
1 1 ware of the liniii.ni uiul material 
fuiiiid.ii ions upon which the P'-iiglish 
country house was built — a plentiful 
supply of servants’ labour, landed 
property and (since the eighteenth 
century) colonial wealth. The first 
and Ihsi nf these no longer exist 
and, with them, the English country 
house has died. The absolute indi.s- 
reusability of servants tn its very 
existence is underlined by this 
huok. “ It can still be o disconcert- 
ing experience ”, writes Mr 
Giruuurd, “to push through the 
baize doors, studded with brass 
nails, that divided the servants from 
the family, and pass from carpels, 
big rooms, light, comfort and air tu 
dark corridors, linoleum and poky 
l ooms, and the ghostly smell of slnlo 
cabbage" (page 28f>). Among bis 
many excellent photographs are 
some showing servants, suitably 
scrubbed mid dressed for the occa- 
sion. in the places where they 
ministered to tlicir masters’ and 
mistresses’ needs. 

Unlike most books about country 
bouse life, this is an attempt to 
redress n balance which has per- 
haps swung a little loo far towards 
family history and the cataloguing 
of the art treasures which those 
houses contain. 


Tlie hierarchical hai 
rather than the | 1()usc J 1 * 
subject, and the pres’, J? 
imn will belDw-sulr, a, ? 
alone bring ft an e * ^ 

-f i-*~ *T5!* 

accounts of t | 1B chatl6i ^ 
mem »f servants’ q V 
consequences of ,h e feS/ 
bell-systems ] n ,u. ../*• 
177t)s, and the impaei of SL* 
transport and lalxlurL ® 
mi the supply of, and demaSi 
servants are exemplary 
.sLrates the existence 
communities within the 
country house, living ft 
independent lives, each £ 
own rules and rituals, n. " 
sequences of this maiter-** 
relationship for English ff , 
i Mictions are spelt out timJ. 
the book. It is easy to s» Aa7,i,, 
“ kil,d ut ‘ formalized estnopj 
between the English ^ d a L 
and their servants, lowhkhWi 
Clark po igna n dy refers la tsh ir 

biography, could develop « 
conditions. It is B |» bsj i 
appreciate the very real mjttr,; 
advantages offered by service bi 
country house. Mr GlroiuniiM 
will make his readers imh u 
only, of the ro|nLiomsbip ld« 
architectural form and sooiif* 
tiu n in such houses, bm (I t 
.socially divisive parr whitlfr 
have often played in English Li 
Wherher this will aid ibu* 
vival or not is hard to sij.ki 
we eat nui National Trust la b 
i lie kitchens nt unoccupied Irf 
wick, surrounded by | 
copper puns stamped uH & 
Devonshire crest, we will ksi 
likely lo spare n thought fii'i 
who polished them. 
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' Designed to form part of the ser 
ill Oflice”. edited by l 1 


aided by a deft selection of siriking of any biographical smdv ; ii pur 
detail and qiiutaiion. its source t icul.tr ly let lens Hie eMieniely pei'- 
base Is brood and, us one would ex- Wll,a ^ naiure of aiitocrmic power 
peel From an authority on ihe F.uro- a , nd ol ,,tfll!r,s acliievcmciu, the fact 

t»ean history u f die period, tiiei e . aS .. i ■ , r,lfc V 0r Audersun 

,,-Ies is frequent leferencc- tu the wider couie of his'm^'JstenHul 1 dmraii 
Fro- I'.uropean dimension, something ter". Tlio uuilmi- very successfully 


Updating Canada 


J [fiaovuiy . .... ...... . ; , ' " cnuinry in new levels nt pmver, 

o 0 t". As the title of us series l,sc * ,l “- v . complemented by maps, culture and wealth, llur it Is per- 
rtJd suggest, this is cssentiiilly an Rcneiilogical and chronological haps ibis empbusis on ibe persunai 
a-mwit of Tsar Peter T as ruler. |uh les, uiul uuinurous illustrations, element which lends in the mills- 

t he book is devoted to the [il l,ie course uf his study Prc.fcs- ,ll, V systeinsuic discussion 

.Offfhalf tlie dook is acvoien to iiuc Anderson mkes Hi.. 05 ll . ,u ■«mcrwy IimsW, the office 

Great Northern War of 1700-21, * ‘ ,|J , , ul1 th “ ami institution which Peier ar once 
irfiSch dramatically luvvrsed the , ni ,. u themes and pioblcms of occupied and personified. Peter’s 
balance of power and prestige “ 1C historiography ot Peter’s reign, measures strengthened not onlv the 
bemeen Russia and Sweden, and to Tho Panunount Importance of the cu.mu-y, but the autocracy too 
,k. far reach i he internal chances nri,,ctl fnrces niul thp foie of war }'"for innately, the book in general 
X, i! oinl in g r 1,1 the CQl,s:itio ” of Peter’s reforms h nor seared t0> institutional und 

which gained for totei tne title or arc holll wc n brought out: though conccntunl aualysis, nr to tlieorcti- 
"Tmuformlng Tsar * {Tsoy one misses ilio ncce.sskH“y coniplc- discussion, Hut in view of 
'Pnobrazovutel ’). menting observation that war was ph-ent or current. debates nn “civ 

Starting tvith nn excellent itself in large degree an instrument lightened despotism” mid the 
aroma of Moscow state und hoards rhe long-term goals, at first nature : of absolutism u» Russia, some 
SI nc if wnV before Peie.-*, QI,ly dini,y formulated, wiiich all extended BcncruliMirion would have 
nclflly, os it was before Petei % Peter’s measures were ultimately b ® un welcome, rariicr than such 
xcesslon in 1G82, the first four intended to serve The persistent Blhnpses nncl comments as tire scot- 
diaptors load chronologically to the misconception that Peter, with his . J ere ‘ l riirongh Hie text. The same 
wd of the Northern War. The next Table of Ranks opening state scr- ! s tn,e Russia's place in Europe, 
i ad longest drapter, entitled “A vice ta .merit, was an cgalitanan, S' 


vice to merit, was nn egalitarian, h* I'cspect of the naiure of tlie post- 
is firmly scotched: he may have Feirine polity. IIow did Russia as 


I'if.m c..._ Cnrirtv ? ” ninl-^c ,s I,rn,, y scoicnen: ne may nave * em,, e poilly. How did Russia as 
.hew Sute and Society ? , makes bcen a utilitarian, but was still an r , et0 T Wt **« compare with other 
[• I systematic exiunioatJon of Peter’s instinctive believer In the pro- absolutist European states ? Here 
oternal “transformations”. Re- eminence of noble birth. The tl,c concluding section dlsuppuims, 
'mining chapters survey opposition notorious “ Cultural split” between •J 1 ® European reference noted 
'in his policies and the gove<rii- the Westernizing elite and the trail?- elsewhere is itu-goly lacking. 

mene* resnonse lucludlim the tionnlist musses, which is commonly Rut perhaps ibis is to make 
mean response in cm mug uic lg|ll to Peler . s dmrgc. receives demands beyond the scope of a 


■to his policies and the goveirn- 
aient’s response, in eluding the 
tragic affair of the Tsurcvicli 

Alexis, and move finally in a dis- 
cussion of Peter’s personality mid 


Rut perhaps this is to make 


laid to Peter's charge, receives demands beyond the scope nf a 
thoughtful intention: while the enn- short political biography. In all 
chiding section addresses the old other respects the book is excellent 


nnd important question of bow fur 


lotild replace JJ. II. Siini- 


_sn assessment of his “place in bis work constituted a revolution in ncr’s fine but now ageing study 


history ”, 

This is an extremely well-written 
ttudy, lucid, balanced,- giving a com- 


Russiuii state and society. 

Throughout the home, Peter’s 

f icrsunal role and chiirncLcr arc 
Lilly illuminated. This is not only 


Malcotavd ,?rehen!ive PKlWe lts Sl| bj® ct * Hie result of the natural perspective 


wiiich hilliertu has remained die 
best introductory text for English 
readers. 

R. P. Bartlett 


The I'clicun History of Canada 

(revised edition) 

by Kenneth iMcNauglq 

Allen I.nne. £5.50 

ISDN 0 7139 117-1 3 

Kenneth Me Naught's llinoiy of 
Cunudii was in os L welcome when ii 
appeared in 1969 and bus given good 
service. Within its severe limita- 
tiuns — Me Naught chose to write a 
pulbical and economic history 
sharply focused on the do vl- I op- 
ine m uf central gnvcrmneni, making 
iillnsim) in ihe Provinces only when 
necessary and eschewing any refer- 
ence, to social or cultural history- — 
it remains a balanced, reliable, 
rundnblc and clear introduction to a 
complex subject. 

Such a focus, however means that 
we sacrifice a lot. The exciting and 
revealing story of llier opening nf 
the West — fur irnile, gold rush. 
North West Mounted Police, rail- 
road construction, pioneer colonies— 
becomes, rather luincly, “ tlie acqui- 
sition uf ihe west” (page 140) uud 
the word “acquisition”, though con- 
sistent with the views of Sir John 
Macdonald, confirms my definition 
of McNn ujilu’s sharply angled view- 
point. The author was most success- 
ful in ihe Hrst few chapters mwl 
the lust where the material suf- 
fered least from rhe attitude 
adopted. Other reservations persist. 
The Frederick Jackson Turner 
frontier theory is u dubious concept 
to upply to Canadian history and 
McNauglu is clearly uucasy with it 
(page GO). It is dangerous to invite 
such a parallel which the newcomer 
to the subject may well accept 
uncritical ly. 


Allen Lane have mm prcnhiccd an 
elegant, hardback edition uf the re- 
vision »r 1D7G, using the same nt 
times awkwardly corrected p lines. 
They should muc that the brtak 
between sections four and five of 
tlie bibliography comes at tlie wrong 
point, that references ia Ruben 
Roiiriissa in the index have been 
uurLbiircd to Unurassa, Henry (sic) 
and that .1 antes Richard Cross b 
called Richard on page .TUi yiij 
Juntas (the more usual) on page 321. 

McNuught added a dozen page* 
in 1976 and the disappointment uf 
rhe present ediuun is that it is -till 
without comment on the Parti 
quibticau victory of November 1976, 
surely the mast surprising mid in- 
trigulug event of the decode. Ua 
chat as ft may, the author hut dealt 
very summarily with the job ol 
bringing up to date Ids 19G9 history. 
He concerns himself in the brief 
new section with Trudeau’s fit si 
government (1969-1972), tho Quebec 
elections of April and the Front da 
Libdration ilu Quebec crisis of Octo- 
ber 1970, and with cite problems of 
the Canadian economy. Even accept- 
ing the work’s terms of reference, 
it is _ astonishing that there is no 
mention of growing regional in- 
equality, with its attendant unem- 
ployment and worsening labour re- 
lations, alio vociferous -self -affirma- 
tion of the native peoples, tlie cco- 
logical question and the spectacular 
boom i ii Alberta (referred to 
obliquely, again hi relation to a cen- 
tral government decision). And do 
f detect a hardening of the his- 
torical anerics since 3969 ? The new 
pages are less balanced, less of a 
genuine inquiry nnd Me Naught Ji 
more obviously commuted ro the 
“ forces of cohesion " (page 324) in 
Canadian politics than un historian 
ought to allow himself to be. 

C.R.P.Maj 




AUTHORITY AND RESISTANCE IN THE INVESTITURE CONTEST 
THE POLEMICAL LITERATURE OF THE LATE ELEVENTH CENTUW 
I S Robinson Tho ’ Invenliluro contest ’ of llm late eleventh centur# 
witnessed tho first major conflict bolwuon tho Church and ihe 
secular power in Weslorn Europo. Chinch men beoim to preach 
rebel lion against royal govornmonl, and tlio Snllnn king of Germanf 
and Italy sought to depose tho Popo. Tito rosuiuml war ol id«J 
is the subject of the first full-length study in English ol the polemics 
of the invostiture contest. C13.50 

THE LANCASHIRE GENTRY AND THE GREAT REBELLION, 1WW 
B G Blackwood This book examines tho social and economic 
condition of members of Ihe gentry, both Royalist and 
Parliamentarian, before and after the Civil War. Ii investigate »a 
long-term trends In patterns ol land ownership, wealth and social 
mobility and Ihe extent to which such trends were affected by Ihe 
mid-century crisis. Its controversial findings will be of conelderaW* 
Interest In the context of current concern with the local dimension* 
of ihe Great Rebellion, about Cl 0.00 October 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN SPAIN Joseph R Hard*" 
The resurgence ol modern Spain, particularly Caialoma, In lha 
eighteenth century was dependent to a large extent on colonial., , 
trade. Bui with the loss ol her colonies Spain was to suffer (MW 
economic setbacks. Utilising much new malarial. Including an 1 
account ol the policies of |he Franco regime, Joseph HarriaM 
provides the first modern detailed economic history of Spain'" .-j 
'English.' ‘ about £8.60 ' 

Other recent titles 

NAZI IDEOLOGY BEFORE 193$ A DOCUMENTAT|6n lnlrW» uMd 
and translated by B M Lane and L J Rupp During lheifl B| wn 
years historians have begun lo reinterpret nearly every aspa cl 0 
Nazi history, but no satisfactory reinterpretation of Nazi 
yet appeared. The documents included In this book atm to rem 
ihe neglect of this important source malarial, illqslralinfl lhenie5 
phases in Nazi Ideology from the writings of Eckert Rosenbu'fl. 
Himmler, Goebbeis and Gregor and Oltc Straaser- C0-9S 

EXPERIENCE AND IDENTITY BIRMINGHAM AND THE wEST 
midlands, 1780-1800 John Money As one of the 0 «**•»* 01 
new cities Birmingham's Importance in the nineleenlb ceni ur f ' B 
undispuled.- Bui how were its social and political traditions 3 ^ 

In t jje cruplal years pf the eighteenth cpntury t ? JQhh 
the bteractltih between lowh, region and national affair*-, ^ 


The yellow peril 


The JlailMiv in liiigliind and Wales ISS0-I91 1 

Volume 1 : The System and Its Working 
JACK SIMMONS 

Die first volume in a major new Bories which will explore tne 
impact the railway hod on every aspect ol sociniy. With full- 
colour map. CI2 

•SiudicN in llm K(i«iiiinu-llrilisli Vi Ilu 

Edited by MALCOLM TODD 

The results of much new work, nnd studies of regional routines, 
as presented at a recent confetence. Illustrated. C7.25 

ftmliuuKy, Fields hiiiI llssion: 

Tlio Making ol a Midland Parish 

CHARLES PHYTHIAN-ADAMS 

The history ol the parish of Claybrooke on the Leicwlarshire- 
£"jWck8hire border. Occasional papers In English Local Histoiy. 

Mdemie Disease in 
Tillconlh-Cenlury lingland 
Robert s. gottfried 

The medical response and the demographic consequences are 
°°th explored in dBtall. £10 

Diamonds and Coral : Anglo-Duteli Jens 
Md Eiglueenlli-Cenlnry Trade 

sedau'a yogev • 

A description- ol the trade in diamonds and precious metals ia 
united to an Investigation into the daily activity ol a mercur.tile 
family business. £8.50 

Tho Fourth Crusade : the conquest 
Constantinople 1201-1201 
°onald e. queller 

A n exciting narrative account based on an Impressive array of 
“dmarv sources. £5.80 

Colour, Class and the Victorians 

DOUGLAS A. LORIMER 

*JJ9'l*h altitudes to Ihe negro in the mid nineteenth-century 
profoundly, and this book examines the reasons lor this 
“^Ntlon. £8.50' 


Thq Imago of. Japan: from tciutul 
Jaolntlon to world pou'er, 1850-1905 
by Jenii-Picrrehchmniiii 
Allan & Unwin, '£7.50 
TSRN 0 04 952013 X 


More tliun a ciecnda ;igu Akira 
(riyo’s Acroxx ihc 1‘ucijic led his- 
torhuis of Amcririui-Kii.sl Asian 
rolalions from tho pruscciiliini ill 
diphumicy into (ha gusty urami nf 
jiiumulism und public oplninn. 
Regrettably, fuw F.urupcuii schnlms 
Iiuvc followed this example jn 
cxj)]ni-ing the reluliniis of ihc<ir own 
continent with the emerging 
powers of ihc Far Knst. in this 
l!qht Dr l.aliinunn’s study is ii sig- 
nificant first stride in un importaiH 
now direct inn. 

Within the limits - nf this brief, 

G ipiil.tr work Lhe author com- 
pos a swift survey nf niiiCtcciiLh- 
centui-y Japanese history with n 
varied sampling of con temp nrary 
European opinion. Faced with n 
forbidding volume of .serious uud 
ephemeral publications Dr Lehmann 
follows a thematic approach in 
ra-ereuting the diverse mid in- 
consistent images which Victorian 
and Edwardian writers conveyed 
to educated iniddlc-clnss readers. 

Throughout much of this linked 
nnthqlogy uutiiors are righrly 
divided into those who were sym- 
pathetic or hostile to Japan’s Inno- 
vations. On issues of culture, poli- 
tics, Industry, women or military 
power there was Invariably more 
than one European prejudice or 


Hindi’ uf viMun. In h mmisc this 
reflects ilia lulc-lJceiuul diversity 
uud varied itineraries of foreign 
coin men tutors, hut ihu author nright 
iiuvc sketched die subtler damonis 
lvhich slinped opinion. Friends of 
Japan ccrmiuly hicltidod lU-sintcr- 
ested ndinirei's hut their com ill cut 
may have been tinged by a sense 
nf 'personal obligation. Some Euro- 
peans wrote after receiving govern- 
ment' help and cl’flciul hospitality. 
Already the moulding of foreign 
opinion -hud its place umnug tho 
miidern policies of the Meiji govern- 
ment. 

In a final climncLic elm pi or, 
“ Yellow Hope— Y l-IIqw Peril ", Uic 
n urli ur vividly contrasts tlie bril limit 
nnd murky fantasies engendared by 
rhe Eusso-Jupuncso war. To .some, 
Japan's victory was a comet of lib- 
erty, to others a harbinger of racial 
disaster. Neither were wholly justi- 
fied b< their exaggerated expecta- 
tions, but much ^serious Victorian 
writing was a powerful blend of 
experience and intelligence. The 
great European chroniclers of nine- 
teen til-century Japan were diplo- 
mats, scholars nnd prnctilinucrs of 
the useful sciences; residents who 
observed, tnught and travelled deep 
in the lmhbiib of n changing society. 
These lonely figures far outrank 
Kipling, Loci nnd Japan’s fashion- 
able visitors. They set formidable- 
standards for all students of Japan- 
ese civilization. 

Gordon Daniels 


Among this week’s reviewers 


I Bicester University Press 

Li ^nlveralfy Road, Leicester LEI 7RB 


m 


It, P. Bartlett lectures iu llussinn 
studies at Kcclc University ; 
Michael Bentley lectures in history 
nt Sheffield University ; 

Jncqucs Bcrtliood is author oE The 
Rainbow as Experimental Novel ; 
Christine Bolt is senior lecturer hi 
IilBtory at Kent University j 
Kenneth D. Brown lectures In econ- 
omic and social history at Queen’s • 
University, Belfast ; 

Raymond Dawson is fellow of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and his most' 
recent book on China, The Chinese 
Experience, bas just been pub- 
lished ; 

John Ferguson is dean and director 
of studies in prig for liic Open Uni- 
verslly and ailthor of books on Cle- 
mqnt of Alexandria and Folnglus { 

E, J. Fcuchtwangci* is reader in 


adult studies at SoliI hit mpLoJi Uni- 
versity and his books include 
1)J 

Party ; 

Michael Gibbons is professor of lib- 
era) HtudlcM in science at Manches- 
ter University ) 

R. E. M. Irving lectures In politics 
nt Edinburgh University and is 
author of Christian Democracy iu 
Franco ; 

R. C. Richardson's most recent book 
is llie > Debate on lha English 
Revolution j 

Malcolm Vnlc Is fellow of St John's 
College, Oxford, and nuthor of The 
Gentleman's Recreations : accorn- 

ulishnfents and pastimes of tlie Eng- 
lish gentleman 1580-1630 ; 


The Civilizing, 
Process 

Volume 1 
Norbcrt Ellas 

M At Inst we have tin Hue Fish 
irnnslutiou nf the first vonimo 
uf what ninny linvc considered 
ii grout, i hough long unrecog- 
nized classic of twentieth 
century .sociology . , . Hie Citu7- 
izbig Process, with its discus- 
si mi of tlio subtle ami changing 
relationship between social 
constraint and self-control, 
between snciul structure nnd 
personality structure, serves os 
a model of Elins’s alternative 
‘ fignratiuuul sociology *. It 
ought to receive serious utten- 
1 ion from sociologists and 
hist olio ns, and to stimulate 
research in the stuno spirit." 
Siepboii Mcunoll, THUS £8.50 

Panorama of the 
19th Century 

Dolf Sternbcrger 
“These elegant, dense and pro- 
vocative essays , . . afford a 
synthesizing overview nf 19th 
century European life and 
thought. 1 * 

Publisher’s Weekly £18.00 

Recently published iu 
paperback : 

Ancient Slavery 
and the 
Ideal of Man 

Joseph Vogt ' 

£3.50 

Byzantium 

An Introduction 
Philip Whitting 

£2.95 

Basil Blackwell 
Publisher 

f Si IWlFf.-s. 
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Prulcssor A. K. Bender, pnift-ssur of 
mirrliiun at Queen lillzalicth College, 
Iik been appointed lu the chair of 
nutrition and dietaries at that college. 
I)r A. Carncr, rentier in cxiwrlmumni 
iuriinlr>sy at the Institute of Oplulml- 
molngy, has been appointed to the 
chair of paihotugy at the Institute. 

Dr J. C, Gunn, senior lecturer in 
forensic psychiatry at die Instil me of 
Psycldatry, has been appointed in die 
chair of forensic psychiatry at the 
Institute. 

The Reverend S. G, HnU, senior Lec- 
turer In theology at the University of 
Nultinsliam, has been appointed to the 
chair of ecclesiastical history at King’s 
College. 

Mr ¥. II. MHlard, senior lecturer in 

S refcilrie medicine at St George's 
'uspioii Medical School umi director 
of tlie Geriatric Teaching and Research 
Unit, h is been appointed to the 
Eleanor Peel cltulr of geriatric medicine 
at the school. 

Professor Alison McDonald, of McGill 
University, has I«cn appointed m the 
ciulr of epidemiology and preventive 
medicine at St Mary's Hospital Medical 
School fi'om December 1. 

Dr M. Stone, professor of probability 
and statistics at University College, 
iu<! been appointed to die chair of 
statistics at that college. 

Dr R. Sloneley, chief geologist in the 
oil service company of lion at Teheran, 
Juu been appointed to the chair nr 
petroleum technology at Imperial 
College. 

Miss Susan Strange, currently visiting 
fellujv at the Centre of liitcrnaiinii.il 
Studies, London School of Economics 


and iMlItlcal .Science ami Visiting Pro 
lessor. Uni vc rally of Soli tliern Cull- 


rc la i in ns at Hie school. 

Dr John II. Moore, deputy ill rector or 
tlic H.iihuIi Dairy Ueseurcli Institute, 
Auchiiicriuve, Scolldnri, mid head of 
the biochemistry department, has been 
appointed 10 (lie ciulr nr nt-Hc iillur.il 
chemistry at Wye College, LuiuNui. 

Mr Henry P. McKean, prufcssiu- of 
mathematics at the Cuurant institute 
of Mathematical Science. New York 
Uuhersity, lias been nppoluteil In the 
George Eastman visidng professorship, 
Oxford University, from 1979-80. 

Dr Ron Johnson, director of training 
for the Manpower Services Commission 
Training Services Division, has been 
appointed visiting professor in the 
department of adult education, Surrey 
University. 

Professor H, J. Popham, formerly 
t'll.iiriniLii or tile dc-p.irrmcni of biology 
Jt die University of Saifonl. lus been 
appointed Uuyu:] Sra-fety I titer- Univer- 
sity Council visiting professor at the 
Univer&lly uf Malawi, Kuniiih, Malawi, 
under u scheme to help sdenilfic 
ciiucatinu In the Commonwealth and 
to stimulate scientific Imerc hinge 
between the United Kingdom and the 
Common wealth. 

Professor Albert Lalncr, formerly pro- 
fe.-uor of clinical liiuclicmlsu-y and 
director or the Cancer Research Unit 
ut Newcastle University, lus been 
grained die tide or emeritus professor. 
Dr Ronald Prank Tylecnic, ut present 
cnn-ulijm to the Department nf the 
Eiivli nnniiMit, Ancient Monument!) 
Laboratory and editor (since 19C01 
ami rn- blunder of the Hisioric.il 
Metallurgy Society, has been appointed 
tn an honorary chair In Arclineo- 
nictjllurgy at London University. 



Li 

•or(h(;omi ijg events T 


Fuciis tin Hcotltcnclior.s : tlio Way 
They and Other.* See the Job ” Is 
the theme ol a speech by Professor 
Lou L'nheii, pmfMSiir of oducnlinn ot 
Lmighlviroiigli University, io be given 
at a one- day conference of the Associ- 
ation for llic Tcacliing of I'lychnh.gy 
being liL-ltl aL the university ml October 
14. Fee Ll. Details from Duncan Case, 
Knoiii MA 12, Matthew Arnold Hnllil- 
ing. Towiishlc Cum pus, University of 
Technology, Loughborough Leics. 

* * * 

11 The Economic and Engineering Geo- 
logy of die London Region ", u course 
of university extension lectures organ- 
ized by the department uf extramural 
studies will be held at the Ruyal School 
of Mines, Imperial. College, London 
IJnfvcrsJry. Prince Consort Road, Lon- 
ihin SW7 every Wednesday from Ocn>. 
her 18 at G..I0 pm. Fee : CS. Details 
From Hie deputy director, Extension 
iRHBl Department of Extra-Mural Stu- 
dies, London University, 2fi Russell 
Square, London WC1B a DO. 

* i • 

" Tiie Spread of Western Medicine— 
for Better or Worse ? ” by Ronald 
Fraukenberg, professor or sociology 
and social anthropology, Keele Univer- 
sity, Is In the Celebrity Series " One 
Earth ” being held in the main theatre 
of Preston Polytechnic un November 2. 

» ■* * 

Economics Tor dealers, October 1G- 
October 20 and Foreign exchange and 
international financial management, 
October 23-Octiihcr 25 are two courses 
organised by City University's Business 
School. Further details trout The 
Marketing Manager, Greshmn College, 
Baslughall Street, EC2V 5AH, tele- 
plume fine 5031. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Dundee 

I'rmnuliiHi lo Reader : Hr 1. n. M. 
Smuri (aiiuuiiny ) ; Pus i Doctoral Re- 
search Fellows : U. W. Jones mid Dr S. 
Kennedy (Mnciicinlslrv) ; F. j. Ilummli 
(biological sciences), Research Pd low : 
N. G, Sliuu (inuthciiiuiics), 

Keele 

Lecturers : N M. A Hinson and G. I). 
TntLcnall (electro tiles) ; J. I. Ansel I 
(mnthematlcs/stniistlrs) ; S. D. Uuii- 
field and R. M. Marsh (music) ; S. J. 
Dost nek fudiilt education) ; F, M. 
Lhanilicrs (geography ) ; I*. A. Davies 
(physics) ; A. I. Datvlsiiu llnrernuiiunul 
re I n Mini.-,) ; A. V. Kntiw and K. II. 
Smith (ccuiininU'S) ; Kuthlccn M. Me- 
Killlgan (French) ; A. J. Parsons 
(matlieinatlcs) ; M. J. Smith (cumputcr 
science) ; Tempurarv Lecturer ; C. J. F. 
Palmer (ger»-;rn|ihy). Lectrlccs : Murle- 
Odllc Probst and Catherine Tuillcz 
(French). Fellow: P. U. R. Jones 
(music] ; Research Fcllnw : A. Furness 
(W. E. Dunn Unit or Cardiology) ; 
Post Doctoral Research Assistant : 
P. C. Murphy (chemistry) ; Research 
Asslstnnt : Moira F. Green (adult edu- 
cation). 

Loughborough 

Industrial Professor : D. M. Embrev 
(electronic anil electrical engineering). 
Associate Reader : T. B. l.camoi) 

(hiimai] sciences). Lecturers: Dr j. 
Shield (digital ulec Ironies) ; Dr Rob- 
ert Hamilton (English) ; Dr Geoffrey 


(B«*gra|ihv) • n. j.,. 

(Ml. logy) ; Aurlsiin.. i , V 
Brenda Read UUvsIcai i?"** i, 
sports science). 1 «*C4a„ 

Manchester 

Visiting Prnfessnri ■ n„# 

Mel lor mul Profound m^*' 1 C j 
(psychiatry), LeiuSJi .“f "*» 

tTr a*s *sjrs£ 

u«y) ; J. L. 

macol.isty, Rnuroenterolomi^^ 
C,c«rry (physical cheaCrtYr' 1 
(computer science) ; A. J q* 

Dmnniil * 

' — * theology), 4 


(ciimpuVer sclc'tice) 1 - U a? «^i 

Dmnniil * \ 

(social and pastoral 

General 

.Mr R. D. Nlinino, administrate , 
tary of Brunei UnlMpiiv lgfij* 
ted chairman of tlio SunSoa r*fr,' 
eilcc of University InfwmSSfJfi 
He succeeds Mr Lanad'SK* 
University of London 
deputy chairman. ™ WfI 

Professor Meredydd Ilnhu. lux 
die department of sorlalSK 
rive studies In education at Blrahflm' 
University has boca elected cCu 
of the British Educational Admtoiu 
live Society hi succession to. Mr hti 
Browning, Bedfordshire's chid dun 
linn officer. 

Professor Gcurge Baron, retlrliu kil 
of the.deparrnient of educational rii* 

Is (rut I on at the Institute of L'dju*, F 
London University becomes llwTril 
•President nf BEAS. He succecdi iU 
Morris. 
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Technical Colleges 
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Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 


Unfrersities 


Grants 


London, King's College 
Pitarmacolog)’— Dr J. r. s. Houit- 
£14,061 Trent cho MTRC to bupuui'C 

research in " Regulation of prusiu 
glandln Inactivation by liornHiucs and 
In disease . 

Biophysics- — Dr h. S, Gould and 

Pf G- 3. Co ivla4 — £20,879 Trom the 
to support research in “ Rectila- 

'fi 10 £f 

:- -iK 0 - 1 |- 1 H 1 ««PLH*Ct 

tescaraB Ih Ceitului- basis • of 
tolerance hi ethanol and phv^rc.il 
depend ei ire mi clhannl 

rt - A. Howie— 
rp ? H1 NI£RC support 

rescan h In Inductively coupled 

pliismu M.iiifc spec tn un ei rv : Hevuiisii.. 
mem nf the nut hod for silicate analy- 


sis. and npultcalinns to the slinulianc- 
ous iletcriniiiatlon of major and (race 
element;, In rock mid minerals ". 
Physics — Dr G. Davies— £10,650 from 
the SRC In support research in " Mole- 
cular struct lire of point defects in 
diamond Dr R. J. Griffiths and 
Dr N. M. Clnrkc— £31,000 from [lie 
SRC to suoporl research In " Elastic 
and indnstlc scattering studies of Unlit 
and heavy Inns ", Dr R. j. Griffiths 
a . nd N ' M - Clarke— £23.022 from 
the SRC to support research In elastic 
and Inelastic sc tutoring studies of Ion 
beams Dr E. c. L[ghrowlors-£17,18G 
j from rtie SRC for research In'" Luml- 

gei'ninnliiiu Pmfcsscr G. II. Wilkin- 
son mul Dr W. F. Slierni.m — £.14,4-19 
Iri.ui the SRC f.. r researeli in *' Laser 
Raman si'eclriiscopfc si miles on crysi- 
Irih mid liquids ui high pressure " 

^ 1 r 3 — 1 'rofcssni- c. U. Ri-ese- 
l.iU,7.iO from the SRC for research in 


11 Studies In clicinlcnl synthesis of yeast 
alanine TRNA ". 

Plant science — Dr P. D. Moure— 
EBG.uiO rrom the Esmc Fairltaim Trust 
to Kiippurt research at Rugate Field 
Centre ; Professor D. O. Hall— $422,000 
to supjiurt “ Studies in piintosviithcslR 
In rrintiun to biupruductlvlly '*. 

Queen Mary College 

Applied iiiatlicmallcs — Dr M. A H 
MacCullum — fil.OOG from (he SRC f..r 
research Into Hie nature of the cusmk 
W.8 b«ie ; Professor I. W. Ruxburgh— 
£15,98a from the SRC For solar system 
iS?* 1 . • too. mettle, framework o[ 

thcnrlCH or gravity. • 

Chemistry -Dr M. A. A. Clvnc- 
t l 20 - l . , " :i f, ? ,m ,I|L ' - SKC icsi-urcli [iiii> 
enc kiiil'Iil a|i|i(Jci4li(iris cif a iit>WL i rhiJ 
iiaiToiv-liand pulsed laser lunahle in ihu 
reil ; Dr j. Pritchard -E25.9K3 from the 
SRL for research Into lufrai-vd .siiecim- 
sc"py of surface species In high- 


pressure chcmlsurptiuii nn metal single 
crystals. 

Computer science and sintlslicss — Dr 
A. H. Bund — £10,700 from ihc SRC for 
the investigation nr the use of the 
1CL Distributed Array Processor fur 
scene analysis. 

Materials— Professor W. Runfield — 

£53,5(>0 from the SRC for research 
Into optimized Implant materials ; Dl- 
l’. E. Reed— £34,2(10 from lliu SRC for 
research imn the linpjci behaviour uf 
plnsik ciuiMlners. 

PliyslcR— Dr, D. Blour— E3D.700 from 
the SRC for research into the prepara- 
tion nnd characterization of shigle- 
crystal dlocctylono polymers j Dr W. 
Young— [|fi,75Q for ruxejrch Into gen- 
erjlIiLil sinurnlhlliifi-i in comh‘ii>cil 
niaiu-r physlis. 

UiMIST 

Alamifucturlug leclmnlogy— Professor 
R. J. Davk-s- £11,900 friun Hie SRC 


fur research un an Interactive 
Hun sequence planning system fua- 
riikiLiniial purls. 

Physics — Professor M. G, Rusluto- 
C-i4,7.HI from the SRC for a i&ht 
liirliiileiiL-c, wave propagdtliHi mm 
hack staid 1 1 za lion In the D3T 

Quad rnpi ilc. 

Metallurgy — Dr R. Pricsmcf-fllJI 
from the SRC fur an Invtuis«fca4 
stralii-induced iransfurnutlM ft lb 
cunt nil led roll lug of steel, 
t-llccl rlcul engineering and dHtimla 
—Dr J. O. Gray— £ 10,230 from theSK 
for research into c«npuw-iiit.i 
deign of non-linear control sysim . J 
MunugcmciiL sciences— Hr If. M. 
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trul nr i lit* development of i***l 
Iioiisi- products in small firms. | 
Dull illng — Professor P. J. Burlxft- 
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the rhermul and moisture djMSiit 
biilldliig>. 
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NEWCASTLE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

N.S.W., Australia 

Head of ScBiool 
of Education 

( Re-Ad verliaed) 

Nencaitle Calioso ot AdvancDd Educilion is e muiil-dlsclpiine aor- 
poiaio coMege ol ad«ani.C'd ouu-j.ii Ion with its non umomlita coun- 
cil. A ul.du range at courses Is c-liniart In Ihn holds nl Toncliei Etiu- 
cillon. An, Nur9D Education. 9pc-cl.il Edur.nllou. Si-ci n l Woll.ua. Dfug- 
iMilc Medical Radlogi.ipliy and Tuciiiilcul and Funhui Eilucuiion. 
His piojoalad E.F.T.8. lai I0V9 is 2-475 wlili 6 toi.il cmolmanl 
M apgrorlmsiBly 2.930. 

Newoaeila, with an uit-sn populnlion ol 220 000 situated luO km 
(100 mlloal north ol Sydney, Is die second div ol N S.iV It is a 
major seaport, a cenire Ol nc-iuy imliisiiy mid noives ihe rich Mun- 
tsi Valley Region (lolal populaliun -130.001') r noied nine pi odi icing 
area. Tho city and dl Uriel is wo II nnuav/ed wllti Urachus. I.ikos m'd 
•n altracUve hinierland. 

The School ol Education ia I ho major r.[ throe schools bnlng es'ab- 
Hshod triflun tha College. The others mo (ho S-.-honl ol VHunl and 

Pciicrming Aria and tho School ol Pnrunu.-dlc.il rih) 

E'cft Ol the schools may I*.* ociilr.«it t..- re nit 

e* . , een SCftdMnlc do par li non is ol tho Coilogo. Tlio Ikniil of 
•SSrJ* , f 9fP0nsl6le lor ihe administration of courses end aupor- 
or studoni progress and will be oxiioatad 10 play a major role 
m Kuna doMolopmonl and ovolnatlon. Academic stall nro assigned lo 
and vo responsible 10 tlio Hoad or Dcpnrimeni. Hoads 
WKngols and Heads of DoporlnioniB -vo ux oflfcio mombors oi Iho 
w«Ma Academic Board. 

n» Collage (nvltoa applications loi the poallion ol: 

Head of School of Education 

Salary: $A3 1,780 p.a. 

Education will bo responslblo lor Ilia loliovrlng couraoa 
W.I iTi , E ».- L A, 0- B.Ed. (Homo Scionco/Toxllloa). B.Ed. (Indus- 
5?. OlP.ToacIt (Sooondniy) In Enullali/Hlolory. Mathoniollos. 

yucallon, Sclonco, Soclnl Scloncoo; Dip.Toocli. In Pilm- 
Ki5S5 #,io 0 : DIP-Mua.Ed. In Socondary EdrifRlIon; Dip.Toaah. in 
Timinij *! Bnd Fu, l h 0 r EduoHlton; Di|V Ed. In PriniRry. Socondary and 
Smti.i Bnd Furthar Education: ond poolqrodunta diplomae In 
JiJ* 1 education, Curriculum Dovolopmonl mid odncollonni studios 
gpKlaiiat areas ol Engllbh. Mathuninilas nr.d Sclonco. Tha 
5iw ■ t 5 flr ? lm onl In ihoao oouraas In 1879 will bo approxlmotoly 
riulito. bj.™*** °* School should hove had Oxlonalvo oxperlonco In 
•hmhT.. 1 uo *] l °h: should havo had a wide range o( administrative 
iwrIm* Bfiould havo subaluntl.il acadomlc qualifications In 
eXT?, iBlpiad io Primary or Socondary education. Tho Head ol 
•Wfh J* •ffoeled lo havo tho capacity lo develop sound programmes 
Qsilv ji ■* f ho B’udoots to utilise Iho best I nlon nation (torn con:am- 
uhmi W 1 “PHnos as tho basis lor doveloplriq coipoetenca In all 
“««* cf everyday teaching alluallons. 

2"2L"* Employmant! Appointment will bB mode In accordnnco 
Act il« 0ua dBlB/mlnad undor tho Colleges ol Advanced Educetion 
buitiina a .C d tha Collene By-taw and Include olipIblUlv lor mam- 
9 , Jf ,h o N.B.W. Slalo Superannuation Fund and provisions 
•Unrtivi' 6 f . a ff e P. ,,on . Bnd Iona service leave. The Collaoo has an 
bf r. e 3,011 Houalng Loans Schema and mny provide assistance 
A* iBrmi . removal Bnd 0 portion ol Initial accommodation expenses 
£ •Upolnleos and their famlllas. 

inMifii enB! Qs neral Inlormetlon about Ihe College and speclfia 
m ii £ 0ncBr nlng this position should be dlrocied lo ihe Assoc I o- 
1^ °' ^^wonweaUh Unlvers l Uea (Apple, J, 36 Gordon^ Square. 

USftel Dr. | B,: T “ 

1612046) , 

Jf.nilMilo 


fcjuS” WU1H OPF. Telephone enquiries may be directed to Ihe 
»— cpa1. Dr. E. RIchardBOn LTel.: 67 1388, Intarnallonel S.T.D. 


(uni. °. n> [n wiling must Include personal information end full 
-• 01 0 cademla qualifications and experience, and Ihe names 

act. Tha orlnlrml apnllca- 
", lo: The sei 

—4 Collopo of Ad van cod Edncallork, Br-» 
nu, i 229B - Australia, arid prekr.iblv bo *Bnl by ra-jlsi'-rcd air 
oj c °Py ot ihe application must wiso ba sent lo l*io Association 
^"tonweahh UnlvorelHes. as abovo Applications should be 
'0 reach Australia by 111 Ooiober. 1B7B. 
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UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

TEACHERS IN ACCOUNTANCY 


,0r on ° senior leciurei and one let rarer In account- 
‘ .. ..“'7 qualllmd applies. us woulu he «Apocied 10 h** ra 

1679 HZlh February) 
17ih Stp-enibcr) 

ihrscos two P-o- 
c lociurore In 
by one Reader 
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“t iibm ^/'CC auniency. leur aimer lecturers and Ii 
lw ’sniurers" 88 * lh0 p,e,IBSE,r3f 10 tn.sioil 
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in«.-^ 0 ? ll,M ‘ loa 4,1 id' ='03' Use mil nn ara.isble. 
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DanteSu.? 8 ? L n *«Mh|ng ard re-iearcn ere a*pHCtod. 
pi -i ! S c, iJ'try,-< yP? 1 *'* Inch. ding ' p^larv Bqalos ari h. -nibble from Ihe 
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RESEARCH IN MANUFACTURING 
MANAGEMENT 

Cranfield School of Management wishes lo appoint a Senior Reserirch Fellow to 
pursue a programme ol research concerned with delivery pariormnnee nnd Ihraugh- 
pui efficiency in U.K. manufacturing Industry. In the first Instance this wiii be 
in ihe mechanical engineering sector. 

Candidates lor ihis post should ideally have soma familiarity with engineering main- 
faolure and production planning and conliol. However, the major reguiieineni is ihe 
ability to lake an overall business view of a company's nuinu lac Luring operations, 
possibly reflected by possession of a Master's degree in business administration. 
Dissemination of the results of this research lo practising managers is ol maior 
importance. Ii is therefore esser.iiel that candidates be interested in lOHChinn at a 
senior manngernonl level and be compeleni to take on Ihis task. 

The Research Fellow will work within a small group Involved in research and leaching 
in Ihe field of Operations Management nnd will be expected lo tnl.e lull rospon- 
sibihly for organising (heir own research programme. 
The salary for this appointment will be in Ihe range C6.080- 
C7.7-54 p.a. (under review), wilh U.S.S. benefits. 
Application forms may be obtained from The E mploy- 
ment Oliice, Crpnfield Institute of Technology, f'rnn- 
lield Bedford. MK43 OAL; telephone 023-4 7*01 1 : ixl. 

477. Please quole reference 522/C. 

CRANnf L D IttSlRtriE OF TECHnOLOGY 

Atwr. rr* 

llinii:.. Si-'.b.n 
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LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION 
STUDIES 
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Cl. ARK COI.1.F.CSF., 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
AND NEWNUAM COLLEGE 

mzsKAUvn 

i^LLonsiiir^ 

Thu ihrct! Colleges, acting us u Group, Invite upj'lic.t- 
Huns from men amt ivmiicn fur Uusuarch Fellowships which 
will normally be LcnaUlc frum Oclulier I, 197!). 

The cuiiilltiniiH of eligibility of candidates varies some- 
what between Ctrl leges nnd furl her tletailN, tiigctlicr with 
upplkutliHi forms, muy be iibtuincd from Hie Si-crcinry, 
C1AO, Keller Lodge, Tennis Court It und. Cambridge C1I2 
1QJ. Cuniplelctl itppilcailon furms must be rclurncil nut 
Inter tlinn November 1. 1978. A M moment oT betnreon 500 
and 2,000 words nulliiifng llic wurk candidates would wish 
tn submit In supplier nf their applications nnd tlic ruseurcli 
they prupusc m do if elected will be required at tlic same 
time ; this stntumciir should be Intelligible to ichulurs in 
other subjects. 

Selected candidate^ will he Invited bv the end of 
November la submit two copies nf the dissert at ion, ur other 
written work, by December 7, 1978. 

Tlic stipends of Research Fellows are reviewed nt 
regular intervals ; financial support from other sources may 
lie taken imn account. Participating Colleges hope to make 
elections in the first hall' of February, 1979. 





. UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN; 
Trill ItyCol lege / & 


FINAL ADVERTISEMENT 

NEW CHAIR 

In the area of 

BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 

Parsons seeding further particulars relating to this new 
post may v.*r:ie. in confidence, to : Q. H. H. Gllirap, Secre- 
relitry- to the Collego, Trinity College, Dublin 2. 

The final date for receipt of applications will be 23rd 
bclober, 1978. 



THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Lecturers in Science 

Biology 

We liave two vacancies : those appointed will be Involved 
in Ilia [i reparation and maintenance of the disol pH ne's 
second end third level courses In one or moro of the 
areas ol Ecology. Mammalian Physiology, arid Molecular 
Biology/ Biochemioiry They will also be expected to 
take an active In t ere at In the development of tho disci- 
pline's future offerings In Ihe Held of Continuing educa- 
tion, nnd to undertake research — either Independently, 
or wilh 0.1 e ol itiB existing research groups. For these 
posts, candidates are likely lo be under 30. with lo aching 
experience and a good research record. Ret. 3662 

Earth Sciences 

We have two vacancies : Ihe successful applicants will 
take pari in the remaking of Ihe second level courses 
in Geology or ihe Earth's Physical Resources, and may 
have research interests In any. branch of Ihe discipline. 
They will be expected to pursue (hose research Interests 
vigorously. Rsf. 3663 

Physics 

There Is one vacancy In this discipline.: the parson •• 
appointed will assist In Ihe preparation of-approprlale 


under graduate courses, using rau III -media leaching 
methods, and will also be.axpeoled to undertake research 
—either independenlly or with colleagues. Ref. 3360 
Applicants for all posts should be able to demonstrate 
an ability lo write clearly and easily and en Interest in 
dials ice teaching. All live posts are lenured : salary will 
be on the scale C3.B83 to' £7.754 (under review) and 
there are U.S.S. and other benefits. 

Application forms and (urltier particulars are available, 
by poslcprd request please, from The Recruitment Office 
(JD3683/THES), The Open University, P.O. Box 75, 
Walton Hall. Milton Keynea MK7 SAL, or telephone Milton 
Keynes 63888. 24 hour answering service. > 

PLEASE STATE THE DISCIPLINE IN WHICH YOU ARE 
INTERESTED. 

Closing dale for applications, October 20 1878. 


BATH 

- i iii: univtiisiiv- 

A|.|)M'",.i>i..i • )!>' Ini ll '-.'I for 
I hn I ,.bl .-|> IJlIlK' . run ol Iho 
Fllirl A I IONM. KMJVK.ES 

UKl'l <n i in- UniWT ll v . 

S-'I.UV W-ll it? lUll.lti tlio 
ik<nu>- K i H:r. lo 'ii.V'l pul 1 
unnu-o 

riirilior . ..riiLLil.-rs -red 
.ijiiilk.kllori Inni.o k.ill.llrtf (rum 
lln- I*, is-.riiu.l miic.r. rn!v<r- 
miv ui i: -in iiktj. ii v.‘. 7.\v. 

S ilijKn.i r.-l *r i-iL. r mniili-.-r 7b/ 

Hi *.K. 

iMubra'p 4 * , q*i i -lit -£,'*■ 

llnllfc : .,11111- Ucl.l-I'T. I'-ill. * * )*■ 


E.DlV.IUilfYI 
nn: unix'i.ihi iv 
DEMui-.u.m m i iv»: Aur 
Apnllc^Tlons .ir. - l>mi--.| « -*r ■ 
LEC/TUlILSItlP In (In lllal <il(Y 
Ol- A11T. Annlk.ini . M.n., 1.1 i..i-,i. 
a (jHirial tno-.vfi-ili.p ..i lln- ,.ri 
of toniliiC'iil..l l.unii.n I.. tiu> 
IbIop nlnnir-in.li ir i-.c-,nii„[i| 
coniurlr-t Tim li.lii.ii oi.ir>. •-.-Ill 
POl O'tfend ES.’i>i7 nn ili.r h. ..lo 
BSJVty to t7.7 r ,l (■•-• .iniiinii. 
Au.illcailtin)- <lm.ilil i.o In- J— 

lid J 

will* 

V<TV 

Brlii,.....-. 


I.nm IA t 7.7 i'l 111 ) -ini.iiiii. 

tPiillcallr.nl. il.u a. l.l l»' ln-1— 
a by Mnn.l.iv. .Mill.- «I. i-M-.-r 
Hi rl.o Sk-crinorv i-> ihr l -nt— 
rsH v, Nl it lSalli '0 "• S.uiift 
■l,)»i*. • ITiilnlniiMli, rilll. ''VI.. 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY 
OF IFF 
NIGERIA 

V|i|ilu'.ilir>iii nr*: fiiiik'il li>i iln' 
UiIluuUiK (Vds ll> file I'j-Ciillk'* 
■■f sVIvinc .md Soti.il VifiiLcn:-- 

1. rHOKKSsOH IN DKIMItT- 

>i».*r or MtiHF.MAiirs 
CxnJIJaics sln’ulJ ikv-H'm 1 
Mi. I ). nr ciiun jIliiI In Marin-- 
miiL-i miJ a I least cljilil year-’ 
|Iii^j.tjJiiqIc um el iliiil unJ re'caivli 
ixperluinv al Uiuvurnilv level. 
I’leton-ilCc ivili liu given to 
lime uiili spwclill'ni in an/ i-l 
iIit lullnnliiK nrcai: Spcu'iil 

Imnilion : Uh>hw A'hv.'iy *, Yum- 
nn Hal lie Al^-lira ; ruik'linuul 
Annlysit ; Fluid MciliuniiN nitd 
Sluthltc-i. 

2. K1-..VDIU IN ilKPAlTIMliNf 
01 hCUNOMU-S 

i'joill Jiiirt mu if ri.nwfS b Tiiiilivr 
Jenfi-p. |>reluril>l.i a I'll. I', and 
line ■ iri.-|i eiiwrk'WK. ■Viiicin! 
|MT9' lejeliFiirt ei| n n't lie-; fil (.'.II i- 
Miilj Ii-vlJ and S’ •me aJjiiiiiinrj- 
live LxpL-rleiict arn rcium-d. 
Sal.m stak : IMi-furm Mt.inS 
In NI2.-IJ0 p.a. i C»,H3 7 «. 

iin.iilii ii. n. Merling). KtaJt-r 
NU.KtiS to Nl.SJS p.D. O 7,131 in 
l 7.'/2S j>.a. Mi.fl inn ul siurliiiK 
iiliials NJ.24 j. Tlnire m.iy lie anp- 
p k men I ul Ion nf geilanes (ii run/u 
iJ.lriil |n £’.'<lo p. II. (slerlinpl 
lor rn.i r ril'd ufip.’iiiki-s nr JJN'IJ. 
!■• 17 'ii fi.n. (iii-rlini:) I nr linpL 
■■lilniiciliVi ami pr.ivl-.Jnn ul 
ilillilun'i cdni'iiiiinr iillimnnui 
.iiid Imlulni vi*Jr iuiss.i^, s. |\-u- 
-.inii -.Jii-nie nr i<<nlraii Dildllinn 
nl 2.' imr ci ni nl niilaj) ipaillv 
iiiul'lii . luniii i'.ivoir.'i ; /i.ik*. 
*-i|u* u lit luaiiie : lull . .hi all..',-.. 

din'i'\. Hi luliil apjilii uliou, i iv n 

I»|.leil. lucliiiliriy a eii riii uluni 
'lilt .id. I nuriiinp ihru- rvfcMi, 

.1 mu IJ he .eiu h< NnvenihkT 2 . 

I '*7*1. in i lie Keyklrar. I'uivi-r- 
nlS nl lie. lle-llc. Miner hi. Ap/li- 
i.inli re ddi m mi IP. K. ilimiJJ ,i|i. i 
•end one eiipv m liner-1 'niwi .lir 
V oiniiil, '«»'*! Till Initial ii Inure 

ii"jii. jondi'ii wii 1 our. 1-in . 

■ lier I'drliiiil.iri are ai.nl.ihli 
Iroiii viilier adilrui. 


University of Natal 
Pietermaritzburg 

Department of Dietetics 
1 and Home Economics 

l AppticBUQra ara , lnvitod-liom 
i '. cmalUtadbBi aorta cottar d- 

" l’®** nUMul.'-rtWQlVMio*, tortnm 
fir national origin. lor ■rooinl- 
monl lo lha pogl of 

Professor and 
Head of Department 

Candidnlns must bo In pm- 
session of n Uiilvoraiiy dour on 
JJI ol'fiw Homo Economics w 
ptelollcs. A nodpraduiuo qualJ- 
lioiHcin will bo a sirenu roccun- 
rnindnlion. Condi doles aliouta 
Idsa have (Baching and iceeoich 
fr'Perlonce In thciir oho son Hold 
□f aludy with an nblllly lo Initiate 
and supervise research 

Tlio a a lory scale alter hod lo Ilia 

E obI Ii : Hi 1,360 < R450- 

12.000 x RtOO-R 13.000, pine 
'*■" P*> oont panaioniiblo 

nlfovranra por annum. 

Tho commendna aalary noich 
« depondarrt on Iho qiiBll- 
ilcaHors and oxporlence of Iho 
sjccnaalul applicant. In addi- 
tion. an annual vaealfon aavlnns 
bonua IB payable, eubjeci lo 
weasury laoulailone. 

Application fomie. further par- 
Houl ait Of lha past and infor- 
mation on pans ion. medical aid, 

K ioup insurance, stall bursary, 
Oiisl ng loin and aubgldv 

at nomas, lono leave condl Ilona 
and travelling oxponsaa on llrav- 
eppolnl inert are obtainable from 
lha Registrar, Unlvorsllv of 
P O Box 376 Pi ale r- 
morlUbu/g, 3200, w/ii>» whom 
Dopficacio.-.a. on lha preserlbad 
form, rniisi bo lodged n« la'ar 
than it-lh January. 1870, quoting 
le/erenco numbor PMB 32/7B. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
pF THE 
WEST INDIES, 

TRINIDAD 


AiipriCJilfi.na ,im iilvili'd for 2 
SYSTEM!) ANALYbTS in Ihi: 
COMPUTER CEtimE A Uni- 
veiclly do<|roo is icauliml olus 
EITHER (i*r' or m no i n( wrllliiQ 
programs In COHOL anif of 
designing com morel' >1 system* 
(kuowledgo of FORTRAN nnd 
PLAN desirable) C'R expnrlencu 
ot wrliinn praqrJinis In FORTRAN 
*nd PLAN Hnd o< doS'flnlna Syi- 
lama. Knowlodua af ICL soft- 
ware and other lenguanoa rfosfr- 
eble In both cases S.nln/y 
Scnloa • Lecturer TTSlP.071- 
29.79B p.a Asaisrapt Lecluier : 
TT5l5,4eO-1fi.BM p a. tri Ster- 
ling ^TT34. 70). Salary ScatBn 
are now under roulaw- F.S.8.U. 
Unfuiniahed accommodation It 
aval fable at lO'.j or furnlshad al 
1 3 j Sj or houalno allownriro ol 
20°„ of ponslor.at'lo salirv. Up 
lo five lull ncoiioniy p.isBiteu* 
on ai'polnriiirnr nn norm a I 

I or ml i >o(l on Slimy and T rival 

O/aiit. Ool.illod a|i pile nlion i/Mh 
ourrtculuin vliog ana rinmtrig 
throo roforuoa to bo -.uni dlroci 
lo Ilia Saoelary U W I , SI. 
Angus II no, Trinidad, ns anna ns 
DG33lbla. Ani'ill c.inr* rosldonl In 
lht> UK should afso nond one 
copy lo I nlm -llnl "dr Bit)' Counfll. 
80/6 1 To Hon h mn Court Rri.. Lon- 
don W IP ODT FurlliOi daiailh 
mi* bo ob-r h > r> nn irom oil her 
address 


University of Cape Town 

Chair in the 
Faculty of 
Education 

Applications nro inviiod lor the 
post ot Piotossoi in oiinar 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION or 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL FOUN- 
DATIONS OF EDUCATION. 
Appoinlnmni, according to quali- 
fications and BxpuiioriCe, will bo 
mado on the salary bobIo 
RIO, BOO « R4C0-R' 3.600 x ROOD- 
I rm.eoo. plus k penatonabro 
attovranoe of 16.6 par canl par 
.annum; vitlh- saaumpuon ol duly 

wto*"**-.** w •^° n . 

Tho Doparini onl ol Iflslory and 
SorJ.il FPiriitlniinn i of Eilui .iHnn 
•.■Liinpniui Hl-fnry or Eiiui.aii.-tn, 
EducnJlonal Admltnr.lT. limn Com- 
parollye EducailOn nnJ Sociology 
of Education. 

Tho ProfooBor will bo required 
to iloalqn and oroanlso rha 
coureos nrid tcncMn.i in hla hold 
fil'd lo participate In Iho loctuio 
f-rogranimo Mo vJII also bo ra- 
quirod io auparvlso praciko 
toorhlnu, to carry oul roanoren 
ond to pnrtlclp.slo hilly In th 0 
admin la ballon ot the Fnculiy. 
Applicants thou Id submit s our- 
Hculum vtlfle, slaUnfl praasnt 
•■lary, taaohlng ojportencB, ra- 
sa arch Inisrssls and publics - 
lions, lha dato duly could bo 
oaaumad and lbs nomas and 
nddrsBsea ol thras rs la teas. 
Msmotanda conoarnino lha poal- 
lion and ganorsl conditions ol 
Jf™ c * should bo oblalnod from 
ina Raglairsr, Room 10. Uni- 
vsraity ol Capa Town, Pi I veto 
Bog 8, Randahoich 7700. by 
whom applications musi ba 
raesivad not lalar than 3rd 
November, 1078. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 

(Pari Meraiby) 

Applicailan* am invitcj lai the 
post Of SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER In ECONOMICS lou- 
ahlo from Junuory, 1879. Tho 
Ooparlnionl ol EommiIu lo pro- 
sently conduct mu a rovmw ol Its 
cournos sin) Is OUiLxrklny on a 
Grndunlu Pioprniiiuiu by cOuran- 
work. II lb p-i'licuinily 1 1 it ti railed 
in applicants wlih lunch lug And 
rcaaarch tnlorocis In llm follov/- 
Inu nroaa: Ecmiomlc Tlmory. 

Economic Sintijiic*. Nulurol Rs- 
sou'Cij Ecnnoniln, Public Fln- 
iirico, Roglonnl Ei.onomlCS, 
Socialism and Pl.mnlnu. Cnndl- 
dateo with o>|iorionoci in uudor- 
davolopod coomhus will bo pro- 
iBnea. All stall are osperlod io 
be involved In iohth lonclilug 
within Iho Arts Faaiiliys muill- 
alsalpllr.sry Foundailon Yanr 
Programmo Salary scales: Snitlnr 
Locluror KM. 429-lb. I>d da.. 
LocHimi hP. 040-14.218 ('.a. (Li 
starling aijimt-i Kl J5I in uddl- 
t/ivi an allowance of hl.uOO |<a. 
If single is p-Daldo. An odr i 
Kl .000 Marrlngo AJioivanco and 
KIS6 par ctilld Child Altov/nncii 
may also bo payable Conditions 
include provision of housing: 
family passages, siudy IBM aqd 
FSSU. In aomu r asca n mnv be 
possible to mako an appolnlmenl 
on socoiidinoni. dotnitod afpllca- 
tlons (livo- oopies) with Cinri- 
c iilum vllao. naming throe rol- 
proos mid Including a small 
icccnt phoii'igraph lo bo sent 
dlraot to Socrainrv. Box 4820. 
University ol Pnpun New Guinos. 
Papua Now Duino.i. bv 3 Nov- 
ember. I97C. Applicant! resident 
in (ho Uh should also sand ono 
copy lo I nlor 'University Cann- 
ot I. 90/91 TollnnliAin Conn Raid. 
London, WIP ODT. Furlhnr diitalls 
may bn ublnlnod fri'iu eilhor 
'addroas 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Department of 
Mathematics and 
Applied Mathematics 

PIETERMARITZBURG 

App II callous me invited horn 
suitably qirnfif led poisons re- 
gardless uf sos. religion, race, 
colour or nan r-iiii i origin, lor 
appointment lo iho post ol 

r , Lecturer. 

Tim salary so mo aRar.lwiI t«> llm 
p.iM la : HOOn by JGO io B.llid 
plus If’ 6 pm cvn 1 nuusiiuinl’lu 
ollownnt-n por .irninii. 

Tho coninionclng snlary notcli 
will bo dopondonl nn Iho qunllll- 
cstiona and/ci oxpe>lonuo of Iho 
successful niipllcanl. -In addi- 
tion, nn annunl vacation snvlugs 
bonus is psyoblo, subjacl In 
Treasury mgulsllOM. 


Application forms, furlhor peril- 
aulara ol lha poil and Informa- 
tion on pension, msdlaal old. 


and azuli’iLr Kyhninuos 

; University cf Edinburgh 

IllrnV or Mnlrilal Rclnnco. 

C * cimrrirniv' in nvi M »nd S'l 

lAlflAI* nro. rogulroJ. ,iml l.imilla 

■J will VI vrllh inufo conir.uiubori Ur 

Lectureship in 

_ T " " vtoyvf |ilu\ sunrr.innii.il' 






: : PROrtSSOR OF 
FORENSIC SCIENCE 

iC'M 

, le “ ^Ppoldimanl 
lo Iho nowly oatsbflshad ProfoB- 
lorshlp ip Foronslc Science. 



B lnaurnnos, staff bursary. 

ifl loan and subsidy 
Bohomss, long Isavo oondltlons 
and liavoiiing sxpsnisa In Hial 
■ ppolnlmsnt are ablalnablo from 
the Registrar, University of Natal, 
P.O. Do* 37S. Plslsminillxburg, 
3100. with whom oppllonKOrta, 
on I no praacrlbod lorm, must bo 
lodged nol later than Novem- 
ber 10, 1078, quoting rafiranca 
PMB 41/78. 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVMOITV 

DEPARTMENT OP PUYflICAI. 
N.EyAl^mu Y^i AN ^RUUHCK 

RCSEAltCII FELLOWSHIP 

Apnllcallniis aro liivtlod for 
a UblvaraUy iwrl-nuclorar Tol- 
Iowb»iIh fur work on Ilia annll- 
cullcin of nleclian intcroiconv 
and analyiL- KLiminuus lo 
malarial*, lunublo for Iwo von* 
from 1M Nnixmbrr, I'JTfl. 

. A PhD. In Phv-.li *. Mt'lal- 
lurnV or Mntnilal Sclnnco, and 
cxnorirmi' In llvi'M and STEM 
nro rogulrcd, ,m<l l.iniiilarHv 
uiih imago conir.uiuUon U> do- 

will ba In Iho ranit<* 
C.1.HH.1 lo Lfl.it. ,1 * under ro- 
vioyvr lilu-x sunrr.innii.ii'on 
fUartmo raturv v.iij b” iini»<n- 
dbrlt oil ago and cciiorlonco. 


NliW ZKALANII 

UNIVTIIIM'f V Ol 
AUUhl.ANU 

I'NHTIrSITY PCiSflriH.KtKAL 
l KLLUVV'-IUH’H X'^'r/lUIKi 
AWAIIUH 

ApnllL-.illniiv urn III VlLn-l (or 
I cllawuhli» m b"iilu dui-inii 
ilio in-rlnJ 1st M-iTih. l”7''. 
In unm lubnurr. f - m«i. ll.a 
(''olioH'kllt|il nr>' iiu-acui-il lur 
itin iiuriurup u( ijri-yuig mu 
iuU-aiH.-i.nf i-’-sr.irih. SllLii'ia- 
|ul niiiill' -inis in. iv liu ■->- 

liui.tuil (ii Jlill lli ll- lll- 111 llllllll-ll 

li-ii l Ii I nn ,ii lUtlti-s. lUiiidliluHs 
ul AuiiuUiiniunt anil uiuiiiui- 
lluit lunuv !>■- r uui|diil«-i| liv 
r.imllil.ili'i am .n .ill iilili' 11,1111 
Nnw iCu.i i-i mi tiiui Ausiraujn 
unliur«iii,-s. frmu ill” Ahslsi- 
JiU Iti-Iilvir.ir • An I, l’ lull 

Al’ii'illllliiclils ■ , I 'lil\ i -rally ut 
Au,-tluiul. Piluiln ll.iu. AllrV- 
laud, Nutf /’-.i i.i ml. ur frum 


A '-'.nr Ini lull uf CiiuiuiiiiiH'r-.illii 
IJnUi-rslriiiS ■ A mils i, '.i. 
I'lurilun . BllH.ir-’ l.nii'ltui 
M't-lll UP1 . Ai>|iflrnUoiis will 

lu- .»■-■««« i it-sii ur mi/ min in. 

In .slat ik-liihi-r. l’*7»l. Tim 

I nHoivaiill’B uro uiii’ii ir, 
lir-i<luui”S of iinuvrMih-s nilu-i 
llmu III” l/nlisirsHv ul Aiicl.- 
laml; nnil U('1<u-ni uf a 
inrlu’lors or Musii-i 's ilminn 
irom din Unlvnfsiiv nf Amk- 

land who 1i.iv” ala 

a Ph.l). Uuumv at uiiv uui- 
wrallv rtllior Ihun Um OiiH'|>r- 
slly of Auckland. I’ro&uocll vo 
raiiilliliili'e stmiild until dial 
IhQso pullowstili’l nro NOT 
(li"’li in .(I’l’lli .irUA tvliusr 

Pli.D. ili iil i-’i h.is 

.it III” I lull m -till- ul Aili'h- 
l.i n,l. Tu lir •-Il’IlIrliT lur a 
I iillnv.-ililn. i -ilMlilali-s mu — i 

liain hnuu uli.ir.loil Hi” •1 uiiii-i> 
of Ouflur •>( Plillosunliv. ■■■■ 
liuv,i riiLiiiilrli-il llm rmnilri- 
nioiill (or Midi an award, ur 
lirtlA sum ii mlirii- nimroiirlulB 
madruilc gu.Hirk.nlon. Tim 
Awards am la-lmarllv Inlonduri 
for mnillUnl’"* who iiavi- hold 
a Pli.ll. I”r not ninru thnu 
four yr.irn at Dm lima uf 
u nri Ilea non. bin bi nxcnidlnn.il 
LirruriiM.in. ”1 other r.imlt- 
■l.ilm ui.iv he conxlili'riul 
Ihr lol.ll v'alllu of lit” I'nllutv- 
aldtis will normally Ui> Irasvil 
nn n niolHIilv itllowanro uf 

K THil-i’Uis, whim apulk- 
, nrttial .ii>|,isivori Luos 
for Hut I'ntlnw ottlv- rolhiws 
should nxiirtCl In |MV lux un 
Hto utoniniv ailnwanco. 

Tho I rliu’vHili's un* iHnahli- 
(or up In 11! tuontlis ami liavi- 
hi-r*n -lllOCAP’d I” Iho rnllmv- 
ina ro&rt.irch gruuns. Pius- 
n.'i.H V” r.nidlilnto* ni’nl.irtn lur- 
th-’lr Inruruuilliin idiuiiM Willi* 
illr-'i itv 1» tin' 


THIS TIMIiS HIGIIIIU KHUC ATION 

GLASGOW 

Till: INIVCHSIIY 

I HM (l|»l:ll in 

MANAiiJIMI.NT SIUDII.S I 

A |i|il I l;ii L ion-, aro iiivu, , ii |„ r 
Hits iiusL wiiit-ii i.tirli’.-) r<"-|iiiu- 
slhlllilus l„r Iu.ilIiIiiii urul it- 
■si’.i ri-ti In Hlinllrs 

In Ihr mmnrMiy uf ■Humiiiw 

nlVlBtrill uf Ihu H’ till lull lllisl- 
n,’S4 ill Ii'juI, A uialui- r,-Hi,i,ii- 
sibllliy ur llm .-.in i ,'ssiiii iiiu.il- 
i'iiiiI will In- lu |-.ir tit l|.,Hi, in 

Hm <(»vi'lii|iiiiuiil ,iim tr.n liliin 
n( ii miirii’i lu rr-siuiiih iiu'lliuils 
ullliil, In lur ihu luial niiiiIl-iiis. 

Hip hailin' will 111’ nil tin' 
I-i'ClIiriTX' hi'.ilr •■( V .’,l|ll.i |,i 
V7 ,1 r..| iiiiuli-r ii’iinivi p,-r 
amiiiiii, w Hli i -in- iiuii-iii .i<i-iiril- 
lii'J lu ■llialllli .i(l”lis mid rx- 

|”.'i lilli-f. 

I Tirtli ur p.-irll' Uluru may lip 
i ■ La l. ■ 1 1 1 - < ■ I ir Hi” Si'iiol.ii v id 

llm 1 -III I'll ally i lull 1 1 ill,, uni 
(ill. Ill” Ihlll ”1 sll V ut llljh- 
guw, Ulimii’iw i iL-j IHJIJ, Willi 
w'liuui hiiiI I, -.iil’iiis ii’iglil 
i uyli's l , >ilvlli|i Hm Halims uiiil 
■ Ill’Il'I-hhPS III' lllll'l- r«llllH-s. 
sliuulil Im I, i. hi”, I mu ,u liiinrr 
t. l”',ll. 

In fiinlv. iiirasp iniuii- lh-i. 

No. IH.WI 1 . 
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■llr-u (lv i« Hi” iiiisuiK-r ur 
Kt.irr ii.imoii in mu i-nivur- 
ailv. 

AN1IIHI ifHllJM.I if’liifrs- 
H«r II. (•n-”iii 'null 

Molaiii’Vl.ili i tiflur.il lii-.l'.rv 

in 

i-ltiniilAslnrV. lAMuiU.il Hu- 
glllsll’ s. I'tlmi, Itiil. HiV ur 
ai<|ill”(l srlnnro in ariliii’- 
■dOBV. 

ANTII lllipril.l II , Y «As«u- 
Cl.ilu-Pruri'Aul' A. IIuiiim'Ii. 

A. Ii. I'.. Ili’llli'li h • . 'I null; 
Tho lilmhi'iulHrv iif i|lv< ii- 
nruh'ln luirniuno risrvulur 
tniera-.llaus 

Cni-l- I HOI. I li IV 1 1’nili'Mi.r 
II R. I' Mullhows i . Touli' ; 

Pin n i vlntiour. 

„ tail A. UIOIJHJY .Hr 

II. 1.. p. Iiinr I'mlussiw 
L- lfarainiiHi,. /Im*. 

i.riiiiliis In 

I.. mill iiiinl’.”H». 

(UICMIKTHY i Prufpsunr 

n < ran i bln i . runic run 
ullll/.HIon of Now /r.il.iiul 
natural producls... 




KONG KONG 

Till-: I'NIVPIISIIY 

1)1 :■ 'Alf I'MI.N'I (II ANA'IOMY 

IJ):lll||i:HIII!'fi ASS I VI ANT 
U.C.rUIUHlIII'S IN ANATOMY 

rulluwlnu Hio I'siabHsliiiii'iil 
ut » l>”iiiiil S». Iii’ijI iii’i-il, ■< I'uiih 
nro lnvll”il lur iiu’iii'ii -jii- 
•inriolnlimotc* lu liir Iwu rm.sis 
of l.rcloiv-r Axslsl.inl Lis nio-r 
In Ann lam v. Aii|>l|i-ilit* hliuiiid 
bo i-llli’v in- tlli.-il. ilinial ur 
acic-iux niMiluulux with Ii-jcIiIuu 
evourlivicn in llm sullied, ivi- 
fi'l-oiicu will I,” lilt ”|| tn Ilium’ 
Willi I'Viun h m.” lu Ii,u.'iiimi 
dtinlal mudi'iils. I Im .iW'Olui- 
nioiiia ,iUu curr.v r, siiurtiiliHI- 
Ik'S for li’.i'IHnu |ir>-.-llnli'.n 

1 1 , I'll I r ,1 1 hill, l, -Hli, III” ,11 ,.,|1||- 

will In- L*\ pc’. I ”,1 Im I’JHI.ini' 
In rohonrcli work. 

Aiuiu.il vilarli s i sui'r r.innu- 
ai)J”i arv : la ■ uii.r. IlkS 

ID | iv IIK.-: I.l!-ii ■ in Ml,*-: 
TJ.dnO liar lli:*7rt..'.'J«» bv 
I IKS I i in III,'- MU,. I id . 

AkIsI.hu I .i-i I ■ I r ■ i . MK-. 

•1 ii.Dlid Ilf |IK-i I.. .'JII ||» Hli, 
r,'i.:!UII. ILL •'■lIUls 1 1 1- a< 

“ .41 I 1,1.11 1 1'l, I 

p-ll.ll V will iIi-Iji 11,1 1,11 1 1 II .1 1 1 - 

rii.iliuns ami i”. ilt-iui< A 
ii'.-. hi. ill v ijii.i ill I’-ii jisi’diili'i* 

Willi ll.lS I ”lll”'”l”ll llih III”- 

r”i|is||'.i(Uiii rial will In- 

au|iuliiii-,| ,,s ,i |.,,i!i|-i-r a| Hu- 
■ n in linin’, i.-dnl ul liu- -a all. 

I'liritiiT iiailliul.il-. .uni 
un, dli at ;,i|i i,.r m- in. iv lu- nil- 
I.lllll-d 1 1 inn III” ,\MII| I illMli 

Ol 1 l’nlV’-r 111 I- * 

lAllltl.s.t. .hi ■ ,.'l , I ■ ■ 1 1 S-H1.ll”, 

l.'iniiT-ii Wi-.iii i l'i . ni im- 

As, Kin ill Si-.Ti 1 il V ■ I (.-• 1 i(l 1 . 

inMH i, I'nHi-r-h, •■( II., u,i 
konu. 1 1 m,,i Kuii’i 

I'.lii.liiy -l ili- iul .’I’lill. .iIImiis 
I s / NuV'inh’-l . I •••■»! 


nir uNtvufsin* 

m:pAiMMi ni i*i /iiihiniy 

CIIAIII III' Al'l'l.ll.fl 
/OHIaii SY 


lionnruu's toSSm? 

roip^^WSajB-.* 

I Korruiimom 

psnaanft: 

AH Ik tabor i“r a k 

roaiiiDitt in ihu u.K Iv i l ij 
nlim hoiiiI om- coin kuS,* 
Unlvuislly 

w’li ''ijii r! 


1IIC UKIlVksllY 
SCMilOL lik fNMji„ 
Alipllcalluw arc C'.u*« u 

a&nW t u ir E »Vi 

.Unu.iri. | mu. Pr«iH^,|.i 
bo ptvrn to * iiMMiv 
pnrlkiilar lao-ion jiui . 
onru In StnintMi, , | 
1 1 ■> 1 1 1 1 1 - - inco Dijon. 

B.ilarv nn Ihr kjio n, y.. 

IIIIS'IM: t'.HILV itj ij“| 

I Hllil’T rrvlvw 1 ac.oidxi 1, 
.aim, uudlllir.iiion, and >■”- 

l-IKV. 

Apiillt nilon (oimi in! (.% 
Ilii-r DiirllculiHt ftij, v A 
lalni’,1 lion, H.r Hmiigj (■ 
MnivnrMiiy, Lards 13; ,J 
illlliHnii ri'/i rr.rr» mm.’.) V 
f A (.lusliui Halt lor iz'k 
linns ^1 ikioinr. |V7J 


LONDON 

uNivi iibii v cnurct 

811'DY Hi* niT.IMHH-'lW-' 
in iimhai. cuMgu.snEt 

Hf.Si:Alir.ll ASSISTANT) 
AllMIN IH 111. MHIl SU'.KSIU’ 
r”i|iiin.<d lor Mlol *jrolrti lA 
5n roil bv Ijuihirinv-ol d f; 
Ln vim mnr nl. Tho »•*« 


Universities continued 

HP iiNIVLUSIIY 

ftwras 

SSL J! 

K^, 1 " I,.u- 

,V- 5? 1 rl lay JHH' fl’b'T 

^^Sr , f;s..r n,u ^ 

1 ir«“ J uia.’iii. 'l I'l.'-i-i’ in* 

tarSi- v i‘**j _ . 

ttirC.lSTI.li UPllN TVNli 

^ 1IIL I-MVI.IIAIH 
UOJXU CHAIil «'l 1 Mlh'iVI lUN 

kid ni>i J l 'ii”! l n " assluSS 

l4u S.i.i 'w r-lrnmii nniiDL-a- 
^ Cln suiml.lv 

dlsrlnHnra 

IM» ^0 £ ci.n;nt 
«^r,v!i. IlS’^’umnrofos- 

^CSLv ?«. t,n s «pS 

fcnrdim Ol tho appro prlnia 
Uravorally .supciypljuullon 

„?Sin i-lll bo ri«iutri«i. 

pjrlhur pni'ilcuUia him b» 
otlimfd iruni tho UihiuIv 


I. n vim nil, r hi. inu ww i n«;a 

I u-nuraiuniu. in hr <“-»•’ ( rani 

niniiv bv Haiilatt JU’HJ' I „b'.« 

ilvhlU’i lurr nnd »■-« f B: 


ihrro it rrrros. lulls' no ’"W™ 
[[ol uirr Ui«» Ocluhop, 

,!, ia1ip 1 Iranis tram mi Dido th« 

rifiK -w.«i ws 

cvoii4«r#a und rojnpUcaUon u 
n ot yrwv. 

nkwcastlk upon 
T\N li 

mi? UNivHMSrrv 

SCHOOL Ol* EDUCATION 

ApplKolloas art (mUeit (rum 
turn ■ and WOtnrlt lor a LUO 
TbUKHlllP In 1 DCuiSjlON len- 
<hli Irom • iLUo lo l»o auircd 
as idon as . Ili« 

irartilns duilM would ba irt- 
inurJV m Ul* :o)iWh>ny rd f-dll* 
ia.*on It hlf’hrr clrgrrn lotol 
and to hrlp In tM taltui liuln- 
Ins or aridualo Icarhcra of 
ijiaHiti or wnoa other Arts 
l>:d. Tho McceiMul appU- 
ram H'OUH bs wllUnn tutd 


Pfidc : Nnw /ral. i ml lli>-r.iiiiri' 
^ I IJ*(7lH!i:AI I'NKINt I ir. 
IN*'— ll ntl'i ll.'M'.iri It Ci’iili” 
IJ'r'ifi'SMir It. A. VlTi.ili- ■ 

Ihpo: Innpcwnlr 

llppnr iiliiiuh|dirr>> nlii'hlts uiul 
CM n muni cation a n>MMi, h. 


ilivillivi tun- pnu 

it'd. i and lonMilW '«• 
TESf. will mii’.iipi* 

Hi with li I'HNIf 4ft 
makinu «i'»l”His afioPe £ 

vruazuv&l 


K MiouH 

lo un-Ltrlak* rwurrh. 
Baliry vrin be It an ujiprw- 

C bla point qq ibe scale L.T.iilLA 
EI.TIM pm- annum jp-unCnii 
«o «sr. quiUUcaUooa and rx- 
IKlm *. Mwnbfrahln or ihr 

•'I’.hHi’ilale HnUivj'.’v )Um«'- 
.Wrt'i'h’n wh mis will bo rn- 

■j'^h.r r . parlknlari may bs 
SfatoM rnuii mr rii-nNlmr. 
(55 J NrWi'dW to h|mh 
7 )«'. v.'lln whoso 
»v..hii.tvns >ll»rr inuhn* lo- 

»<iVr w nh | Bll nJ|llP , nnd 

j'lVFjF, uf iiir.-f is-fcreos, 
’"■'l. b* lu.1,11.,1 iwu lulrr 

HiJsafia Qciubrr. J”Vlr. l'lvass 

_*i yr n iiTUirn | |lt.H. 

* NOTTINGHAM 

j . Hit: HNIYI.lIhllY 

DKHAIIIMI INI (1C Alll'l.T 
K LIMHiATION 

■ 1,01,1 "Me IHvtli-d lur 

- JIJ.'T 1 VIIAMPN. r~in.il- 
• f ifl hiivv ■•vin'rii-ni’i' lu 
z;*; Mull i-diii mlun mill a 
n? K, or !! n rgnivslMii gnnit- 
l-'li»iKiiiii' 111 llir 

Zfl! of 1' (U'hora iii atllill, 
fjiun n >A atllill eilii- 

KP. ,ru 'h'slialdr. 

>jiv?“ r r- “’’J wllliln liu- 
22; LMiir, iu 4. -,1.11-1 urr 
C5 HSIMIln MOli-Kl tail 
■opotninii’iii will bo m ills 
. IJW.. 1 ." the i.mni. fi.mr. 
l,Pr -minim. 

: « '-arilt at its nnil luiut-. 

bi«?M ,u, L" n - ci iiirnniilu nm 
u'" 'iun -.1 si (icinin-r. mil. 
rim!,. .. Anonimmmls 

nUl ‘ t 'Hv nr Nrailnii- 

f 5!*T r - ,,,p N, * , ■ 

H "* S{!,> 2IILI. Hal SO. 

, FGUOPEN university 

[ rVU ' L T\- Ul n-dlNOLOTiY 
I r/| i>tiSL oi-niiniNAioii 

i t i£ff lc « ,| ww arv tnvllr-d for 
is ihi ! ,r C'liiran Cn.iirrtin.ilnr 
lh, ,, , c,lllv Af rp'-hnuloiiy. 
»nl«i. P i ,r,ln ' rn will jhM*l in 111” 
ikT m "'ft and -or pn.dur- 
ind lunrs's in ,-lr cirrmlci 
twTv 1 ftionmnii aiionn 

w,, “l«t suit 1 riTPUi 
if SJ* tcii-iico ’ iinini r-rino 
•rson.i. hotim, nllhouqh non-. 
*om m- •U’lilic.inr* ha vino 
rrHov-ani i.viiork-ncD will . 

1 Lijra nfl !' ,,,r ‘-J- • 

‘ ,f ‘ nl ,ln a, * I,ro ' 
b aH* 1 on ««• kj"' ’-hi 
•► rtswi lll,r ■■“b**' ' undi-r 

inti i ,l||n • forms ->r” ■■vnll- 
f IhiMi nrd r«'i|it* ,i 
WHs.' ’/ES 1 •tho ihi rulUiii’nl 

Tl‘ft np'-n 
Iw lEH-.F-O. Hex 7A. W'll- 
hAL ll0 L Ki’VTlos MK7 

k*m c , nr , , Jnloi.burio Mi lion 
2\ h” W, ‘ w > : Ihvra Is a 

Mnsn. “hsivi-nnu avvlcr on 

**hjft fur a Hulun- 
? “ A mt Oru Acr r,7H. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

n,, i UNtVLliaiTV 

sV ll 'i,Vi ,,;MA,u;Al - 
a h,h 8ueBn m «<- 
I'Slt'i 7h8SBya 

{f'f’-^Kl'ji' , b J lnr l' Wllliln rhF 

n' ■ Al- AH. OUS 

, Ni'lto 1 U, 'JL osialdlMi'il 
. n * tal ur 

1 i r : •■•nil'll,. ,» IJ,'. 

1 -Tw lirth 

j ■ yRl'-S. • W" . -H f> run n Si A j.' 
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post bl -senior Ldctufaf ' In HeatUf 
Education. In Iho. Department ol 
aCommunlly Medlclqb. T ha ' poet 
6 ? en oalabtlehod by (ho 
,8aotilah Health Education Unit 
-and wilt bo (anobia tar live 
Year*. 

“ho aucaoaslul applicant will be 


AppEcema should have subtle n- 
Hal Daperlanca In one t* mors 
of the ma for nipacla of Forouic 
Science, and ba capable or dlr- 
rcllig posigradunte foaching and 
roaoarch aa wall as conlrlbullng 
to casework aludioa. 

THe poal will be romnnetainn 
v/nhln (he profo»3ovlal range for 
uulvsrsltlea wllh eu par anno all on 
benefit. 

Application forms and furlhor 
pQillculufs (quoilrg 4B/T8) may 
be oliiaiuBd from lha Registrar, 
University of Straihclyde. Royal 
Crthugo Ruildir.g. 204 Georae 
Srroel. Glncgovj Ql 1>1Y. w Kh 
ivhcnu appllcailora should ba 
fixfpod 0/ hlo-erabtr ft, (970. 


•xpectad to develop progra mines 
Of ra aaarcti, eervtce devatopmaiii 
and postgraduate leeching In the 


r, , r rF-’S-"™ ■■■ me 

Unlvargity Dapuftmenla at Com- I 
jnunlty hlodiclna and Genorel 
Practice end lo callaborale with 
ha Scot Hah Health Education 
Unit. Ho or eho will also Be 
e *p96*®d JO contrlbulo to an 
ealablinhed coirfao In Behavioural 
Science for madlcal ciudanta. 
Romuno ration will bo within lha 
Senior Loeiurar acarn £T.606 io 
i9.2n3 per annum commensurate 
wllh qualifications . and osperl- 
eqce. 

Furtlior paittculara mny be ob- 
leined from lha Secretary lo liie 
Univorally. Old Coliago. Boit.f. 
Brldqu. Edlnburah EH8 9YL 
wilh whom ■ applications (12 
conioa}. naming three referees, 
should be lodged by November 
15. 1970. Please quoie refer-' 
ones 507. 


HTB 

■nftjsy 1 nuois rofprcnca 

DURHAM 

THE UNIvr.HSIlY 

KRADEKSMin IN IIIBTOItY 

Iknplknllnna arc tnvltnn from 
candtdulrs wllh u succIih inler- 


~ IIISlTiliY I I’rorr'ssXir I'. N 
1 lining ) . ■lunir : NnHnniil • 

Inirrmitlonnl imkagi-s In min 
lary nn ill sHU’ii ami nil'll. 
Inrli'iu’iKlnni'”. ml in lulu Ira llun, 

n rfffAhfflTii? 1 * n 

.. ItlHTOJlY r I’fufflMir 

M .1’. 1C. Rurmsurm) . 'IiiijIi, 
Kiu:l,H. cionmuli' ami imlHkal 
history uf Now /oat, nut. 

, MATHHMATICH il'nifisiMir 
if IJ, .fllllflinpi, , *lii|ik" 
NumiTlrnl anlllllnn of unllnury 
dirfcri’iitldl VdiiaHnna. 

„ 1'IIYHICS iJ , rofr*s»f,r A. p 
Polhtlli. rO]>li: : liAiipii- 

nicniai niicluar l’liyaicg. 

. , 1*8 VCI IOLOM Y 1 1 •rafassur 

N. ,G- (JorkHlUi . TmSSk. 
Connltlve payidinTuny. 

ZOOL00V COP. „ n, A. 

roatapi. runic: Bplil.iuont 

Dud rtMTutimnni nf tho larvue 
of marta* anhwuls. 


BIRMINGHAM 

TUB uNtvcnsnv 

DEPART'! ENT OP 
ELECT] 'IIONfC AND i:L>:cil(IC«\L 
CNaiNEEttlNO 

LECTURESHIPS 

...ApnUcadona are. Invtiod to 
Idi Lwo vnc.mi Lou-iurmhlirs 
to. too Dnpnnmoni. (Turtn-nco 
will be gtvpn. lo candhlalca 
well nuallfloU In cunlml 
Svstnms, tiaduirmninimli atluns, 
Had at or Bnlld -Ala l o d.- vices. 
Approprialo Imiusblol or oilier 
rcscaiYh uxpurlonro wan Id bn 
an Besot and teei-hlnn rxiiort- 
onen will also b” valued. 

Die aalx tv will b” in ihe 
ranga at.Rin In U7.7D1 (plus 
suiH'ranimailoni nccurdlnu to 
au<- and Mxperlnnc”. 

AppiuniUorM (throo 

futt.owrriciu 


to too- 

trap. 801 once an 

EJHs a b 

DIR BIT. by Friday, Onuwr 
Btilh. Ploaso quota ref: TH8J. 


Ii-n.i Uli- frum Im .i.iini.irv ur ul 
a i.ili-r it, in- iu h- iir.iiuii-A. 
I In’ l'r>,r”'i\Mr will i.il ” liu- i.miI 
IU lIlliTlllVU’ll 111” li- 1- (ill, u 
li.isi, wliliin iu,' n”rmii„i”iH. 
A|i|’liiM|lims .T” Im Hid n, mi 

imrsiiiis will llii-lr 

arloniiif,' i'\|i”i u-iM ” wmiM i,i • i - 

V1U” |l-1|l- l||||H'l’l» I € 1 1 II. -IV 

tuifi Him ii”iii uf 

Aniilli'il ‘/iiiiImiiv - wliiiii liu- 
1 1 1” 1 ”1 si tv (|F„ , HI II* lu./aili .il 
liili-ri.n-ialltHi US III” .■1111111.1- 
llun III .Iiitoiul bluhiuy lu human 
affairs. 

fnlil.il sal., iv Will h” um 
I ras H i.i ii »;m. 1 1 i in-r anniun 
I'll* l -N.8 II. II H.H. bni tills. 

Au|ilknllnna i lyn'IV” ni|di-ni 

n.imlna hiumid 

■"r* 1 by nm In-r, 

i!l n ' ,l "• HfntatMP. ’llm 

tliilfnrally of Hull. Hull llliri 
7Hx friuii wiiiiih iurih”r 
piHilinMri ilisiv In' uhlsiluril. 


jotiANNcsnuiu; 

UNiyp.Ritnv nr ihi; 

WlrWAntUSILANI) 

LECTLinmi. nni'AHI.MLNT 
Of PHYSICS 

Aptmcailnos nro inviuut iroin 
amiably qii:iliHi,d Hint rxiu-rl- 
onci'd in-rsunv for iiunuliiliiii ni 
lo ilia nbove past. Duiu-i are 
to bo aiiumod uu u dale to 


Start! Ragla- 
nuieerfng. 


1 T_ *. J J rnM “ “pcLiin lnivr- 

•fa Bl Jt n Vpdlanwi UiaKury for m 
D uriorinianl 
or Mpdcm Hlstury in bi> 111 Ind 
m 1 January 10711 or bui-U 
din aa mny bo urmngnd. 


Oio apBalnmnu will be 
■2*7.? ori . “ ,<> Hrmfera 1 saluty 
I'rohDnl £7.(lT-l In 
’2 per annum > . luacUiar 
w * , i’.J he “‘do 1 ponsion nrraiiae- 
i meats. 

■ . "PTMcatlqna illiree copies,, 
inviudina tin- nami-s 'nr ilinv 

Diutiutn Dill Alin iitini wriom 
furtfirr. iutrik Him inns- bn u«»- 
.• lalnou. 

urlllBti lsiPB n»J Mibmli ana ' 
t-opy only, j 


(BIRMINGHAM 
Tins UNivciifurY 
8CIIOOL or HIBTOIIY 

tfsr? hs 

llnif y nnH II 1 i,S,,, UW 0f Wins. 
“°h lltaratiira resources hv 
re« ra J^ors in lh o llunianlllns. 

^llnQlnlmr-nl is lor lwo 
H'? i 1 *™, 11 '. ■fsnlury, l'.-7'i, 
or A k* hrmnncil 

r. n S ,n 2 l,lBlos should hnvn n 

■ S 


t?. ,n ‘' range.- 

anon aunerunnii- 

'W’SfWE 


B to ilia nbove nusi. tiun-s are 
) bo aiiumoii uu u dale to 
a noDOHaiod. 

,_The Iwu main research In- 
'5 tl, ° deii'iriniiinl ure 
BoUd state Physics anil 
NucTrtar Phyatca. 

_ ^JJpry, will bn In the range : 

n&snu io ri'j.tnii pins a fr.'j 
f’ftc enni |innalon,ibl” uiiuw.iiii i-, 
(CL oqiuija 111. A’) appro', i. 

'flio Unlvernliy'g policy la 
not to dluiiuupntn In ihe 
itpimlntmeni of bluff or llm 
!Sfcfi5 n UndMiia un the 
vrounrts of snii. rare, rnllalun 
W colour. I urmor iiortlruliir* 
relallno to this nraLtlcii unit to 
llm abava poat me includod 
•n an Information •tlicm ubiom- 
■bfo .from Hie London lli-pro 
■en lull ve, |ipDi-rs(tv of lh~ 
WM*>*|ar»nind. ... , nhkheairr 
Il IlnliMini. 

® BwBJrlr. ’iTntvi.rSiv r0 of 
«wJu* Wl i , * r,, n | l. -fan SiuuIk 
’SHW' -Igli.iiinesburii lii Mil. 
™dth Africa. wlili wliuni 
Bpullcpllnna sliuuld b«. lurlgcd 
by 31 Or tuber, l'i7li 


NKWOASTLK UPON TYNE 

THE I'NIVLIlMlY 

JUNKlHIMJjrillCII 

ABBOCIATE 

niiV’i'Jl^A-ltS 1 inrttrJ from 
•III A D If ATES lor u|>nr,inlinem 
« n Junior Reaanri li asmh laio 
12T “..mseurii, orul-.-ii tn btn- 
B ron hy unit bllillugi.inliy. As 
Ir'tluilf* I’lcii.i r.illnn rit 

Sft™. tor t’u.ii I’uiiri' hiniQ pm- 

lnra M . “’inftflvnve Willi coinpli- 

S iera would Ir ail advanluae. 
shlury r.ni H (, Is baiwuen 
.AHJ anil L-I.hhj iiit unuuui 
•ijirt oppolniineni will i>< from 
NavMniior r», I'.TH, ur vu.li 
!? ,M S*** 1 U1 _»N|V 11 ” jijrnr-d. 
“■5*1 Aunubl 11. 1N7»«. APlill- 
Mni" inis-rvatml in u I’ari-iuiiu 


fullnw. . ..m 

. T1»e v Rescjn* A jSS 
(dm, ild be a 
uradu.it n wllh a h i*? 

"n a relnvanl sUhJ's'-.'ffit 
cure nf ionwMi •* *tL*m i 
adnilriKir.itlim l KyHSa 
rural bliuallnai a*» 
thilary Iii ramie u 1 

In range lu CWI" * ,B, ‘ 
L’lirtUin .M'.weMCF yx 
■ I vain Will whtb ■H’ » 
un.liir Ihe * 

( i iTutrt smart. *wffiKya 
UriMii iMnnnlna. i™^ 
(tollraie. I/indon. I'"?” (*■ 
wSlC ntfr.,,^ 1 b 
Him* jianicular' 
ohlnlneu. faoslag <UV> ^ 
UA. 1'iVli ^ 

LONDON 
nir DNiviawT 

DinKIlCCK COLLEM 

DE E&8fi®»* 

*J rvrfr&B 

KcunoinlcB or KSmI** 
M. 8C. WftnW., 
for pdrt'lfmo —ftWj 
Appllcoiion* ? cpa niMjii* 

* 

WJP XHA. 


LONDON 

THE UN' WBS ^ ( . 
CHAIR of AOOWgp 
at Tiin LONDpA 3 ^ 

POUTU-AL 

i„iu for Uie ncsbS; 


and P>-orM»! 0 S l p«T»f» 


manciibster 

- TIIE L-N.VX..BI-V 

CHA.it or ukkmkmb 


— ••■it rveisiii ii* ii Piiil*|IIlllf 

^l-toltoent ,, ni also be von- 

rr-.»y r i?? r ir f aviilkiblo 

f-Oto Mr p. j. w . jiin. Hcjchr 
tttWIiiuraidiV or 
{ytoL-rtlon. OLhrird ul r'<1ur:;,1lun, 
lliilw-iMly n| Nswi -iF.il ii iipnn 
nVi' WT dSJte, ujun Tyne 

fft' 1 "flL'i. lu Wluiui .ipiiifi it- 
uons shiiiiid bv aenl as toon 
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I.DIXA'1 1 1 IN A I hlV’llll.b 
Aimlli.il i luri* nu- luvm-’i i»i 
n lenur-il nusi sun i-im,, 
In l.du, Ull'iniil Sunil.., hi ||,r 
Nurlhi'iu liij.ui'l W’-'iliiu. whMi 
tins It* )ii-ii'i'i«.iii<-rs ni ii7 

i inivi-i siiv *»ir”i-i. lii-ir.Tsi. im 

ma n iluiii-* <’i iiu- i,u,i will 

im iiiiju li.’i*»n n'lili uiiil’ 1 ”), 
UJ liu- 11-1111,1! uniOi-ink- MBfl 
:md a'"l*ilnu lli>> I (■j,ilnn:i I 

niPslor in iiu- u iiiifii tn mi-iit . 
iralnltui uiul •uii”>ivl-,luii m 
li.irl-llui” I illui * IliiT” will he 

ii , ><n*|ii”i. ii-ii- uni mi , v i- ii- 

liui „- o, 1 nnd ii-.hi.i tiiiYMiuhoiii 
llic ii-uluii Ji nil in hi,- iinlti-r- 
sliv s ln-.nli ■■ i-iri<-j j. m Hm kiiiii- 

shin- CainlMaii-s hiiuuM 

|ir ■•■■-r.iiiiv have ii.u |(l iil,’i 

Mlldl”H lull .l|■|>ll,.l(ll, i.tliilll.ir 
kn u, i,| i iirn> n linn 

With Mlu r .nisi* n| | i|i|, alien 
i, until ,i1*u I X il i -i-r- • I . 

liu- -iniiuiniiii’-ni will rmn- 
1111-111-” uu i -ii Innu.irv. I’i7'*. 
■>r as s’luli as ii”ssli,n- llii-fi- 
-ili’-r. 

H,ilarv will iu- ni j iii.ini on 
Hi” rulvi’i.siivs I.i. iiir-r 
Hi. >lo: i,. tt.T.vi iht 

■innum iiimP-r ri”. Imv i nlus 
lui-ll’lier-lllu ”1 i hr I'h] vvi ‘.ill”, 
hiiTira.innu.-iiliin H’lmnu- 

Aiii’Mi .lilon lurm-i nnd im- 
lli’-r n-irii’ miirs are ai.iil.ilik- bv 

IllVsI’.ll’l 1>>1«”H lilKIS” llSMI, 

llie ll”i riilliueni nut’-” 
■ Mill i- r . i 3i. ’lh- iiix-n I’ni- 
%-i‘llv. i*.(» in’- ii’aimn 
11. ill. MUi'-H Iti-wu-s. MK7 ■ - A I . 
ur Ii-IfiiIi-’Iii- Mill, in K’i-VIU's 
I'. .IK-II- j-l 1,’jur .iri‘>vnl In' I »il- 
Vli 

Clailnn .Ini” lur anulk'iiltolis: 
I '.’Hi fttioiioi. l'.’TH. 


I&'.IDHKSIA 

T1IL IrNIVl.llSIlY 
I 1IIIIAII1AN 

Aid'll’ I’lluus ure invhi'd fur 
III” IlliSl uf MllIVlTsllV 

I.IPinrl.ui 

Kulaiy R-.ile: lApiunv. slrr- 
lino mull ,1)1011 1 citi.rilB x 
L.V.’l lo CJ-.t.TW7. 

I nntllv N-raii’-i aii't allow- 
Uluo in w:us tH lr,U)H|lOrl Ul 
i-liruis nn ui>n>itnuiuui. tnstnl- 
luilnu luiin ur up in hall uf nil* 

J Mi'ury ir rsHiUlred. 
iulurnl' he,i uidV’Tsliy vc, am- 
inrtiluUuTi iiiuij intent for a 
iu-rin.1 of a ( IfmsI tpree years 
far ne- aims r«-.i ollrd irum uul- 
Mde llhuilrVa. Bat.toU.al 
lyuvo ami I'.iFulJCt VLSI is with 
Umvm alluwaiii.-M. Hnjuuiannua- 
tlPi and Mi'rtli-al API Hrpetnn*. 

Apidl’ atlun : ib tuplrai ulv- 
Inn mil detulls of iH-mnnal 
uartl' itlars. qiullRruthnis anil 

mcn’s-ircii'n with .lha 

names unit ud’lreese), of Uirea 
h'fm-n. .s'l’iulil Iib sent tn lha 
Henlur A-wld.int HegLatnr 

■ •iMIfl, l IlllVFTilly . Of 

Knoanfd, P.o. flox btP lot, 
MniiHt Pleauam. HAllahury. 
Khu tesla, nv’-nu-d* nppilmnla 
uliuulii M-ri d an adilUlunal copy 
or toeh' h iipilrutinna to in* 

ft »•oHallMll uf I'.ommonweaMh 
MveMIleA ( AwiU-7. 
linMnn 4'iliare, London w'-IH 
iHH', rtii-iiin* r arilculars may 
nr nbiatuod imm ellhar of the 

“"rVio-lnn data for receipt nf 
riuutli-atluns: Ociuber 31. IV7B. 

Itrltlsh kilhjerfcs ontstHerlng 
ai'ldylni Mr liu»Ls In rtlmd-sla 
un 1 ugi'n io ransiitt iho 
I’dTelgr and CuiuiuuniveaMn 
l»f/lci» I'elrnlinilB 23.S 4143) 
nr rtretr nearest Tl( III all Cull- 
siita (irilL-e. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT 
ROME 

BALSDON 

SENIOR 

FELLOWSHIP, 

1980 

lllFBihCrikriurnll 

The llal .d’<u Senior I'l-II,'" 'hip K 
fi.f uu (snhH'liol -.ciiiiiiir m 
lIiIivi t« K'tik' n Hu IwlIWi 
Sclp-d llir uP’iul •!' UMMlMl*. 
luiirt.iry in Jnr«. t'liii. "lid in 
■>(iiy au uviiva part in it* j.i'.kuiw 
ur enhurai Hie. I lie Ptlliiw will 
live tree •>) ehuryi iu ihe -Selii'Pl. 

• he -i'-i ar,l fwinv I’finurily uneiu id 
lur line, aide 1” lake e'leuJed 
*ahl>.iiical ka*” 

| 're, i ..ii* apiilierim* « Pllluf I'* he 
ei’ii'i-kre’l need uni' L.'iififni llieir 
^iiiilhiinnu Inlurt*! I»» wrilmy i,» 
i he Hmii Lien JLvi,lar>. 
l'jrlii.iil'ir> and ai>|ilieatl-in lirnii 
frum Hini-Ji Kvluml at Hjwii. i 
l.oi, lh, r tiiicdcos. l-'hlhHuoi 
U,uJ, I Miuhm S\V7 lAA, Appll- 
,'aikm, nui-i k itliuued h» 
Niiviml'vr J. inhnuin in I un- 
■I, >n un Nu, ember *11, 1**711, 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
me UNIVL’HBIfV 
schools rn.i.tnY8M!P 

Ai’idi’ ■iiiun* lur IP” Hr I I* 

| i-llu, .'-mi- lur IP” .iiad-ll’P 
v-ur l , 'V , '-ln> -if’' invili'il iruiu 
■lellvu. ”M>erli'nted S'™!*; 

ul Hie liMelllUU 
U'lififc” Mlil'lus lilu .mthul HV lh 
if i,i-l v iu (si'” lu apLUhiliueni 
will! lull ’..ilurr, Ir.r onr wr 
rii»jr” ti-ruis. i lii*> uidiiirioiuK 
in ul l”i i-ii i«,r *;uilv »>i leneaiili 
on nil’ll a ul inuK.ai w («««■ 
.iMilironl’s i>-h<iiil anrt lh* <*■ 
versiiy. 

I urriier parili iiiurs -'mi 
.■null:. ’Ill'll lurnis i.iav Uf "h; 
i.i iii'-<) Irum Hi” in-riiblriir ”1 
Hu- l'nlv”* sltv, l« .Ht'l” li’dluu 

l.li.ii”, N’ W'nslli- ii i ’on l(ui> 

M.i 7111 1. l/Hli wliuiu rimi- 
uuvi-il imidi’. .’linn Mruis ninai 
l„- liiil>|i-il iimI l-ilr-r lhan Nm- 
eiulinr 17. luTM. 
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!■ i> ■ -’,ii 1 1. -i r..),in« iLiiv nuv- 
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■ !• II ■■Jii'lll”l ’Hull 
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Polytechnics 


mfiijy -^.y4C^^«SKW-ac*9«a tK 


Principal Lecturers in 




(1) Manufacturing Management 

tn«l : 8/AO ttfiA) 

(2) Marketing & Export 

Management (ru ' : 6/A0 3M u‘ 

Applications arc invllad from persons vdllt Industrial ex- 
perience and upproprlRle academic qualifications, coupled 
wllh a record of elfeciive Involvement in niunatienient 
dcvelopmeru uollvlUoa. 

Succesetul candidates will teach their respective aub]eci 
areas imd oticutd be capable, as an initial assignment, of 
inking lcad"rahlp lesponsillllly for one of the Ccn'ie a Pro- 
gramme Divisions. 

The paste Will he based In North East London hut Will 
Involve travel vrilhln the Eastern ilaglop or more vrrdelv is 
programme acllvlilee dictate. 

Salary Scales : Principal Lecturer. C7.047~ee.e44 per annum 
(plus applicable London Allowance). 

Further decile and application icnin Irom 

Tha Senior Academic Personnel Officer (2), 

North Eoai London Polytechnic Torost Road. London E 17 
4JB. Telcpltere: 01-5Z7 2272 (Extension 20) 

Closing dais : 24lh October 1S78 


AltM< 


Anglian Regional 
Management 
J Centre 


NORTH CAST LONDON ROlTTlCHhlC - ESSf 4 COUNT i COUNCIL 


HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

Town and Country Planning 

Applications are Invited lor thin appointment. H 
Candidates Bhould ba well qualified academic- | 
ally and have senior exptrloncu in planning 
practice and education. The Department con- 
ducts lull-time courses lor BA (Honours) and 
MA in Plamlng, part-time courses lor Diploma 
in Planning and Landscape Architecture, to- 
gether with a wide range ol mid-career aciivi- 
tres. There is an active research programme 
In the Department. 

Salary: Burnham Giade VI C9.345-C10.305. 
Applications should be relumed by 16 Octo- 
ber, 1978, lo tho Assistant Director and Chlsl 
Adminlstrallvo Officer. Trent Polytechnic, Bur- 
ton Slreel, Nottingham NG1 4BU, from whom 
further parifculors ol Ihe post may be ob- 
tained. A self-addressed foolscap envelope 
will assist In Ihe speedy despatch ol docu- 
ments. 

W TREIMT 7 

, POLYTEC MIMIC . 



ra Middlesex Polytechnic 

Principal Lecturer 
in Social Work 

£7,344-£9 l 141 p.a. inc. 

IO IOI 11 n teum 61 social WorL I u ter a and OUisr aeidumlc na!i 
woikipg un three coutsos SuUstnnllol oxtidi-tence m Iho nreba- 
r,«n Hold Is eoovcied. 'onolhor with sou-rt losolnno DiDrriui ca 
al ftpproprtetu locate and a record ol losesrcn. course adminis'ra- 
rion and jovolcrpmani 

Reader in Drama 

E7,344-£9,141 p.a. Inc. 

ro coniribD'o' »n depth to tha leeching of venous d>m» counre. 
Graduate ethius is o*pedeu. logoiner win, coiwrdLinble n»- 
uorlrnco ol ollhor auecllng, acllnn Oi wlllnq for TV or Ibenlio 
a d iho nblhiy lo develop and lead rewardi . 

Please write lor further tfaliHIa end an eppllestlon form, •tiling 
r i pir (y u, jii nil noil you aro applying lor, and pai! flril'0l«*t Io ~ 
*0 1^0 1!., (rel. ATOfAI. Middlesex Polyleohnlt. 

BovpdsQrceii Raid. London Nil 2ND. Closing dale : 16 
October. 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT AND INFORMATICS 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING AND CYBERNETICS 


READER IN COMPUTING 

£8,073 - £8,844 

CdMdidRl&s Should have a record ol successful research 
In Computing and be able lo lead end develop Computer 
Research in Iho deperlment. 

For further details and application forms plense npply io 
the Personnel Olllcer, Brighton Polytechnic, MouIbb- 
coomb, Brighton BN2 4GJ. Tel.: (0273) 893B55, ext. 
2537. Closing date 23rd October, 1978. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Economics and Politics 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS : 

Mathematical Economics or 
Economic and Social Statistics or 
Quantitative Methods In Social Science 

Applicants should have a higher degree and should 
have studied Mat hematics/8 tntl sties ns a prominent sub- 
ject. Ability to teach Quantitative Methods In the broad 
context ot the Social Sciences Is essential. Taaohlng 
experience desirable. 

Salary range £4, 101 -£7,572 plus £267 London ollowance. 
Appointment to start 1st January 1979. Further details 
and application forma (to be returned by 18 October 
1978) from Academic Ftegistty, Department AO, Kingston 
Polytechnic, Ponthyn Road. Kingston upon Thames, 

KT1 2EE. 01-549 1386 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Fiiculty of Aims 

LECTURER II 

Salary Scale : Cl. 101 -£6,558 

A pm cl Kit IK Sculptor lo t-ontribulu to llie HA lions ITnc 
Art course v-llli p.iriltular reference to Ibc Elrst You - , A 
ivlilu mm-e of xkillx and intercuts arc required tujjmJHf 
wlrli ail ii pen and ffexlldj approach, 

VI t«! I*i ily technic J-s a dfi'cct prant lnsilliiriuii with en 
lude pouJc nl H irji’il «»f r.ovui’imrs. 11 opened in 1971 aiHl 
now lists a si ii den t populuflon of sortie 7,100. II lias ex ten- 
sIvl* ueiv purpuiL'-hiiili accoinnunhillon, Incl ml lui* 75n 
r(i\|ilL'iill:il pLiCO nn llie 114 acre campus ovci'lnnhlJiu 
die scj ut .[nrd jii-surtvii, a pleasant and quiet rcKidonflul 
iicm. The re ts ri scheme uf (i.sslstuncc with reniomi, 

Furilicr pjnlcularr und a pirUc.it Ion forms which musi hr 
rctiiciiL'd liy Oclolicr 24, nmy lie uhiutned by r el up In mine 
Wllitcahlicy (112.11) 65111. i’\t. 2243, or hy ivrllliiK in: 
Tlir LKialilfthuiciil Orricei, Ulster Polytechnic, Shore Hand, 
Ncwlmvuabbev, Co Antrim, R'l'37 OQP. 


North Starfordshlre Polytechnic 

Senior Lecturer in 
Photography-Design 

AppIK-ailons are Invited Tor the uhovc post fmin highly 
crcarlt’c pliofi). 1 ) in pher Designers to lead iliu pliuingrupliy 
'•|)lh < ns of llie IS. A. (HONG.) Design Course. 

CuntlfdptOM should have industi-lal-rrociiiucc experience and 
he liuorc*ic<l In nil aspects of ciiinimiiilciil)nit Trom fUm to 
lypnprapliv. Hc/slie will he expected tu work iiulnlv wllh 
Kriiphlc iU sign:, und ui-g.iiilM' ph(itum-.ii]liy ninhi study 
ivurkshops and mil vl lies. 

AppuIntfnL'ni m hcqin on Im Jantiarv. 1^7 !». - 
Salary : C6.USl-f7.U65 ( Iiu r»— £7,572. 

Write direct io : 

Deputy Director, North Staffordshire Polytechnic, College 
Road, Stake an Trent, ST-4 2 ll R giving your C.V. u ml names 
ul the two referees before Tuesday, 17tli tlctoher, 1S78. 


IV OL Y ItltH A.MPTON 

im. niiLYTrrjisu: 

aiiMiNiHiit,\jivr. .viaisriNT 

rt ill’ll”. it l-ma urr invtiinl )••” 
ii ■ > I ii > ],, 1 1, ■ ,-nl as Ailiiili iii.n -iMvb 
A tMsiuni in Hit A nl ii.'in; iliriri.- 
lor i Hial r A.'i.ilihi u.un 
I .K'llllV U| fkuctel fli ••'• 1 «'«. 

« ir.” Iii.n n dUAliili .u'oiu .uni 
i’ll,”' islFvam FMiFiit-Ht would 

!■■■ ,m aiKjii i.iji’i- 

H.iterv sfiite A. P.A -4. LV7.VJ 

Ir. U.r,U | ii* r afimiru- 

AMulk. ii ’I’.li fnr.u Mini ’H-ilks 
fr. ii. I'm Hlaillnn illiiiir. 
•in,. I *1.1-. ri linlL. Lvulvorluirtli- 
io*t n \ i- II,Y. rt'l. : ,”'114 
KYu71. ■»* . ■ I 


WOL V RRH AMPTON 
nil: noj.v rKCiiNf*; 
1.>:i.l'll|il If l, IIAU). J] l!V LAW 

Urtlli'rr.l lo rraih uu- llir 
ll n. l.-w iiimr>'<rt ■uuis’ -i i kiin- 
liii’i- -tiul |.jri-i Inti. i i-i> 

uili’ T ili-.ir* v .ii’l iirol. . .l<ii, ii 

< ,■111.1'*. ( J’l.lllllltl , pI’FlUll 

I’iiV ii >|l'(.,l Jl'lilMUrj |!.'i.r>>- 
-vui uu iiimi ♦in i« i«'.u niiwi , \f,Lf i- 
i'ur-. A IliUlii!)' ik'ill' 1 '” ur .i 

ten.iKHciition uhi 
I”. ;ri .’-U.minii”. 

Alters’ SjchIu l.ll — C-l.loi 
tu vj'. i/.a m .i. 

A i . ii tun folms (Oil inr- 
lli- r u.ii ik-ulJi-. U”«n liu* 
I*. i.i<alK:i-u('iil of i hr”. I’i*” 

!■,. - li, liu).-.. to ills, cnJiTiiii ’■>» 
toVl LI.V. 











Polytechnics 

continued 




mv; 


(fir- . PLYMOUTH 
[Uf-;. t POLYTECHNIC 

Sell oil -it Mniiliiiip Studio" 

READER 

IN 

MARITIME DATA 
AND INFORMATION 

Salary : 

£7,047-£B,844 

1 m, nisrlllina wortdB at 
■luppinfl. Iiahinn. ocoanlc 
oiplo'Btion and etplollallon 
ir« curiortty undarflolna 
n*»lw change & In tbo areaa 
ol da i a acnuljllion, recnrd- 
Iiiu, ralrleyal and analjrals. 
Tiiij Bcliool sophs applica- 
tions lor the poet ol Reader 
from sinMIWy qiniHFJod poop! a 
tviio cin help ll lo adapt to 
dhanaoG in maritime infor- 
mation ay 'loins nnd 
sirenflihon Ha rosoaioh 

rapBbihlv ncroBB all Hs 

disciplines 

Application f trims Id bo 10- 
I urn nd bv Mill Belabor 1B7Q 
can be obtained wllh furlhor 
pa/hculnta Hem lha Per- 
son nnl Olfloar, Plymouth 

Polytechnic. Drake Circus. 
Plymouil* PL4 BAA. 


Research Assistant 

Early Stages ol 
Literacy Development 
£2.910*£3,0B4 p.a. inc. 
to work under Dr. E. Good- 
acrq and enoano In llold- 
v/ork in achools and o<poil- 
.ntenUi studies related 10 
chlldron n early stages ol 
literacy development. 

He or alia will have an 
Monoids degree (2.1. or 
above) at equivalent pro- 
leaalonal quilllloatlans In 
psychology or education 
(B.Ed.y or be a quallllod 
teacher mill) poal-prolaaeloiutl 
nd-Jaiyaad study (Academic 
Diploma. - Aduanoad -Study 
Diploma, etc.). Training or 
aspHlenca In llnpulallca 
and/or computer abidloa will 
be ‘advantdgooue. 

Ragiairatlon lor o hlphei 
degree will lie ewepted. , , 
The - butt:.)*'- lempprery ,.lor. 

; vn'«r« ' 

Plaaie write ter lull detail* 
and an eppHoalfon lorm. 
posting Aril elasa, to : 
Appointments Olfloer (i el. 
A700AK MlddlsiM Pelyleeh- 
nlc, Bounda Qreen Read. 
Nil 3NQ. Closing date IS 
October. 


Middlesex 

■Polytechnic' 


POLYTECHNIC 

School of Creative 
Arts and Design 
PART-TIME 
APPOINTMENT IN 
FINE ART 

A notable, enthusiastic 
young artist (sculpture/ 
painting) is required to 
leach ISO hours par 
term lor one session ol 
three terms. 

Rale of pay will be 
£8.04 per hour. 
Applications giving 
details and slides of 
work to the 
Director of Fine Art 

fSMWN 1 

Polytechnic, ’ 
Catverley Street, 
Leeds LSI 3 AO, 


CITY OF JUtUlLXOHAM 
THU POLYTECHNIC 
I ACfLIL'l Y pr liLf&LN ESS 
SlunillH AND LAW 
L)LI’.\li r.MLNT Ol- LAW 
I tCTI iff) III II, SENIOR 

i.i;«:(iirinit in law 

Tu iiM'-h on deyr-x-. til utem a 
an,i iimiHSMunul tour mo*. 

b.i |,,rv Bi ■Alosi -Lor rurnr II 
04 in i in r,H. Si.-niur 

l.»i.li»ii-r £fr iKi| to CT.L'oj 
ii»<r, j.7.. r ,ry. 

I urilir-r ili-ialta j n-i tu' lif j- 
timi H»ri, is i lo bo rv-tumiHl bv 
1711- t»< lblp-r l ',78 ■ t.i ill (• 
I'-r-.-.ni.fl nirir f, i > lllLSi, 

f ili til ntiMillniii.irr- I '.,lvu*li ■ 
ni'. ■ I IIM. >: l»,-rry Uirr. 

i:iii,.ioi|ii.ii.i i: i'; jyi . 


Researth 

Assistant 

in 

Mathematics 

£2,910-23,084 p.a. inc. ■ 

lo wert wnih Dr I 
Crotlan-Gtiinncn i on Ihn 
Hlolory find Plukw-c-Olir of 
Unlhpro.Hic i Cmitii dates 
-tlionlO have 1 qouj liaunuis 
Joqioo In nii.il I icin ilir.a rtri«i 
ho Droparotf in ir||is|i-r I nr 
n Inghor dc-i|ii-« a ni i in- 
ert » A 

Tho anpolrninnii: wi ll ho loi 
two ve.HS te Hie llrsl 
inelnrco nrllh Urn rusiibHUv 
ol oxlonsim lor a lllird 
vc.li 

Further particulars (no 
nppllcatlqn term) may be 
obtained from : The Appoint- 
ment* Olll car (rot. A707A), 
Mlddleaox Polytechnic. 

Bound* Qiioeo Road, London 
Nt|.2NQ..lo whom letters of ’ 
application including the 
names of livo retere-re, 
■hoard be uoni by 23 
October. 

Middlesex 
— Polytechnic*' 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


Learning Resources Centre 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 


Salary, C3.420 lo £4.320 
(plus E31 2 p.a. supp.) 

To undertake) or of o 9 o tonal dun os 
and supervlaa weokend tonnig on 
e rota baala. It I* oxpeciaii thnt 
llte appointee will undortnke joo- 
oleUal duttrju in Soienco or En- 
gineering. 

CendidAtas muni be proloBslorml 
librarian* v/llh qood experience 
arid an appropriate degreu or 
equlvplont qualification. 
Application termo to bo ratnriied 
by Ootobor 20. |07S enn be 
obtained v/llh Mrthnr pniUculer* 
from Ihe Person nei Oiflcnr. riy- 
m buth Polytechnic. Oraku Ciicui. 
■ Plymouth PL4 6AA. 

n i .v f ' ■ 


ftYn) PLYMOUTH "" 

POLYTECHNIC 

Srhonl uf Behavioural 
and Social Sciences 

SOCIAL WORK 
TUTOR 

'^Slsry: 

.£4,101-£8,558 

To dovolop new Pnv Omii- 
Ilcailon Courier in iinnon 
v/llh local agon* lea This 
unique apporntmoni involvee 
working Jn iho Polytechmo'e 
Social Work Taftth/ng Qrouri 
end with Ddvo'i fiocuil So/- 
vtaoa. Sound practitioner m- 
perianca Is required 
An appointment >n rue upper 
rengu of Ihe vcsle is entid- 
pated- Pleaaa contact Gooiaa 
Qlarchl (0752 208>7| it you 
wish to discu&a thi* po5i. 
Appricetion (orrna. la be to- 
lurnod bv ZOlh October. 1078. 
can be obtained with furihei 
poillculara from tha Per- 
sonnel Office/. Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Cncu* 
Plymouth PL4 SAA. 


31 AN CHEST Kit 


IIATFLKI.il 
tiii: i*oi.yii:ciinh: 

Ll r: rutllNfi pnwis IN tilt: 
S'MI IKTIIJS AND niTWAHONAl. 
III.SUAKUI TUAliltlNf. liMIHH* 

stAiiKiuis r*m 

i:'it J i:illMl:N L AI. iniYUlflMilSY 


Am-llrnnly ahniil'l ii.n'i- iln- 
tirno will, n in' iin i.iiiiiiri' ■• m 
tiuiiii-s iii I'miNuiMV nnd 
Multi el ii.illi :i . loiinilioi” \vllli .1 

S iiinl-ur.i-lunli- <|ii.ilirk <llon In 
lluMsilcH. hut Mlli.-r -Uillnlili- 
'iiiaihii-ii .iiiiill-.inii will tw> n»u- 
■iiit'-roii. "iiiu iniiiiri-r m-[—lni,--i 
wilt in.it ii Maiiiuiii.iili't unii 
Si.iiIsIich lor tin- H.hi . il-jiiniir-. 
Il.-nra-i- III l , '>\rhol-'flv -■■■•■ V.'lll 
iiL- -■ -.llli I I'll til Hull. tl-urlV 
Willi IVvWitilOfiV il.ifl n* 'l • 'I; 
ili-hls on iinilt'Ll wi-rl. iiii'l 
li-tisiri'li. 

Bl-Ylltmts AND 
niqatAIIUNAI. ilLKI AIiCII 
O I. - , i HI 

llrci-ul tmtuslrinl or •iHiinn-i- 
ii.il uNiii i li-iic In 'll" in n< ■■ 
ui (I in-rolli, iij I l)i-j>i-i<r> h „r 
Anull<'il 8 1 lit let It h ,, isi-islt.il. 
Ai-iillunla Blioiilil |irm- i.iiuv 
riofn on ojii>.'M|-rlai" ihmI- 
anulUAlo iiuuilllcailun unit in* 
iiron.iroil to ununui’ In rnii-nr.- Ii 
nntl ur itinBuitmicy Iii mlilltiaii 
it> ICBcMnp. 

Animininipnl win n n nt th<* 
Lcdurar I or II nnulon.. 

Sui.iiy <u .!/■•« I -..iii r t-i-nlr 
I. tl. foj in .■•■I I i-i inii-i 
i S/.nli- II; ••• Mu I,, ».«,.»• SI 
■ Mrilo E 7 .<J/, 1 . 


Ani-llraMnn l-inm nnil fiirtlu-r 

rtciu'ls n-uy ho -lliiainut 

Iltll Slatf llU ( ll lllAT. ‘Ill*' ii., |- 
rielil l*olyli!-:linli'. P.O IU.-. 

Ill", ilnlllplil. Il-rn. i\I- 1 d 

•■All. i iAirioi,i i-miHi. r i. •■>'>. 

(SlOllllfl ilati-; iictnli'T until 
T-7H. 

Pl<-nao iiU'-lo aH<ro|,rl-'ic r,-l- 
orouci- number. 


M.ICKSTKIt 

Till: fOLYTITJtNir. 

fiCHOni. oi KmirAimN 
CIUYIKI-: lull IHKSI CIIAIII'AIE 

STimirh in i:i)|Ii:,yiiun 

ANL) HbdLAI(i:il 

DnvuxiPMTNT puomrrr 

OMTCl.ll IN KDIIC.YIlriN 

ii id t*ro|oci rniiL-r will bo 
a toint a ui'uln ti iii-iii of tiiv 
Pntytoi-Iintc nn-l llm (sunn, ll 
fr-r I'.diiu.illon In \\'<->rlil (.in/iui- 
aliln r(;i:wc> unit Him |ii-»l 
Wilt bo ICitublo hip u iirriml 
nr up lo two jrp.in in Hie fir *1 
liiaimlLo. 

AujincmiotiB aro Invhr-l Emm 
tiu.ittno.1. o\.|iprlnni.i-il luj- 
i.lier* with uooii iiriidiilv,i- 
tlnnal ability unit d ii.irtli.ul.ir 
Inl-rrsi In Uovcioi-inonl VMii- 
cr.it lull. 

Kuiurv win on ihr -ti-iiro- 
priuio Uicrcuucniiil ji.iint uf tin* 
Mdle fur jjptjurrr ll. I.i-., 
£1.101 lo £tj.H. p i>i. 

ElMnlls nnrt iii>i>Mr.iiinii [»rn,i 
Tiny b" nbl«iiitKl mini Urn Hlail- 
Inn Officer. Lt-lr.;il«r t'nlv- 
loclink , P.O. liny HA. I#lcn«- 
lor l.l:i 'Hill. IVIniilibiie 
1.0. -A "i , 001H1 uM. ‘JSIIl-'A. 


■LONDON W-1. 

•nli'- iMii>n.ctiN|t: nF ■’ 
c:i;nii/ai min dun 

hciiooi ui mi 
LiNlTIIUNWI S I 

ftHIIVUYINi: UNII 

ri:niuii u:r:n himi in 
itihuiiNO mmvWviNn 

rj.,nnA m ut.mti 

Annilr^ltoM are Inviim ir-nu 
■ii-i'iunu wiin Hfu BiiiiMi.iv nu.tli- 
Mp-I in iBunirn In IliilMlini Mur- 
}'»v1nu Mibietu nl lipiirne 
invi-l. llif iinritrii ■il | |ir,lTii.-,l 
wl lit- n-ai.iini.lbln i»r tin* 
biiiiilint] ci.nitfriiuitiin .nut build- 
Ipu iimlnlPii.in'.-.i oU-m'-ni-. uf 
flip II. Hu, liimmn lupr-u-e in 
Uuunlllv Hurv.-ylnti nnrl 1'rb.m 
*.ii*il» M.iii.iqi-ini-nt ;inrl will be 
■txin-di-ci in i i.i mm mi i- in . iim 
rnie.irih -icilvltiei nr llm t’nli 
nml Kcliuol. |i.inUutiiHj’ In ilii- 
urpj uf iiLinneil iiuinicnitnrn 
nn-l toii-ln-iisi-. 

nt-lallu and .i|ij.]|c<.lirm fnriu 
£50111 tin- ralJhllMun.'iil lilfitPr, 


l'{:i.. .■Ml" lt,-m>ni Klniiil. Ij.ti 
don Will HAL iru.'SHO Jtrjn 
uy|. ami. 


^jl-tealnu do In K.ih iinuln-r. 


LONDON Wl 
Tiir pqi.vtbciink: ok 

CKNTRAL LONDON 
.SCHOOL Ol' MAN.UIKMRNT 
SI L'DIl-fl 

irL'i IHIIIII IE short -irrm 
Con Iran m At si July. l"7'l. 
-£<5.060 

. A aullablj qu.illiinU Herat ui 
Willi a hat hor du nU nl .ltinun- 
lanty toy wflh .1 cm tiunimr.i- 
I om is rirtiuirud lu li-.wli knu 
rinum-e lonoiiicr wllh liiili- 
Bn “ cunwmie iomiiImu 
0 UflJcors- luuving ihr* Amird 
pfpvlcvs nnd .Muirni.ulll.iii 
l'ollcn. Die iiirrnaslul ruildl-l.il P 
will lif a m.-nuro |.nr»i>n rni- 
abln uf counsniilnu senior mil- 


KIANCUKSTKR 
1111: ptn.vn-ciiNic. 
HuIXINnS E-ACULTV 
oEPAimirNT of m.fmnNi; 

IJl.Sfi IN rtts'fl I bCIlNOIAKJY 

uiirnmr.rt I’m uwh sm-- 

IN'. MACIIINI. MECHANICS 
.il 11,1.1 major i-nnln, "I inliit.i- 
1 inn lur iim cluililiio iiuluh.i-v. 

Ilip sill v-rsil ill tulnll.lilli- sliulilil 

|.,hii ii r— I I*' l.nuwlriliii* nml 

Jil.i'.lli III P\|..-1 IPIIi n UI .1 wldf 

i.iileiv ol 1 IkUiIhii ilia. Iilunv 
■Uni slmiil-l h'-lil r.il.-v.inl |.-i li- 
nk. il nuoliib .'Dull'. 

(>\|.i-rlpiii i- ui ]iii<-iijk.iII' "r 
.'In tri.lil-' rutln.l hvali-iin 
wuiilii in- an uilvanUiie. 

sl.i it. I'l! In 

IT,..'. .I. 

r«*r I1111I1.T iMriu ui..n un.l 
■i|i|.lii iil'-n ini in ■ r.-i 111 .1 1 hip 
he ii, n.ii.-r i , ' 7 ii. 1 |di-iiM* 
si-mi a C.-ll-a-lilr." s- -I rim-liiiiP 
lii.il I.. .1 III ■ ■' In llli- 

Sr l.-lari M -lu in - li-r Fi.lv- 
lt-t bill. . All Saltili. Mam Itrul.-I 
All'! Hill. 


NKWCASTf.i: UPON TYNE 
1111: poly 1 i.ciiNii : 

nr.PAiriMCN r or 
adminhsiiiaiivi: and 
manaiii-:mi:ni 8tiiuii.n 
1 1)1 Vis km nl Mannanuiunl 
, bniiib-ai 

SI.MtUl M l .11 1 Ill’ll IN 
I'MNSIIII'I.I It 'N 
MAN, Hil. Ml. N I 

A tin.ii-ssiuuully 'iii.iiui.-it 
ri.i,*lrii> tli-ii m.iii.irir r. uurv.-y- 
Iiiu ui.iii.itri r ur >i-iv1i.-i man- 
ai/.-r It is iiiilriul l,-i Hu- .ilmvp 
i.i.bI I'rxv'lnus lecturing et- 

l-rl- iici- nut ■s3Ciill.il. 

DOPAimirNi m 
MI'C.IIAMC.M. AND 
AIA I l-.IEIAIS CNlilNKCllINn 

LLcrmiLii n 

Ai.uUr.iiluni urn In vlii'il lor 
llm nl.'ivu i.nsi irmn i-.-r.st.ni 
with aulhihtu nui-li-inic and In- 
dtislrinl i-viuirirnis-, 

1 he succoub/ii! iiiii.iii-.il, 1 rou 11 
have h uooil knowioiliK- ul 
u.utoHali uniiluoi-rlnu wllh u.ir- 
ll.-Uli.r nii1|ili.|Ma 1111 itlsllnil 
ami lomvilrv li-rimuiuuy ( ir 
Bill". I ln|tlts. -Iiiu Miircn-".|iil 
can.tlibile will hu nxiitiiinl in 
tnniliiui- iim rvsnirtii «r tlo- 
vc Ini' ,-Un-r a lin'd > 01 rc-31nn.l1 
in Dili art.i. 

Ilurnli.ini I 1 . it. flrnlnr l.or- 
lurer: »..ir.l In £7.072 II..I 
lawturer It: £ l.Kil in £6.0011 
p.u. 

I ur iiii-iltrr run it u In ra nnd 
ni>i,iic.iMuu luriiis. rctuniiibio 
bv I nui-Hilay, I'Hi ()Lluli«r, 
l"7U. iilR.ni* **iiii| a Mumi-i-it 
-t-lilr. isiiil luiiler ,.|i i'liv.-lnii.i In 
llm Sl.illlnu Olll'ir. Ni-wi-„si1„ 
1111.111 lyuo IJpITIm luili-. l.lll-iini 
llill Ml 1111. Dll Unii Pl.u .1 Ni-w- 
•■-nlli' U|.iiii I vn,i Nl-.l HNl. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU?PLf mp m -p " 

**"*^^ ^ 

Surrey County Council ^ 
WEST SURREY COLLEGE 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

Doparlment of Audio Visual Siudiaj 

Principal Lecturer 

(Re-adveriisemenl) 

Thi 3 Important nppolnlmenl will provide pok 
leadership nnd I :i ili alive lor studies In film isl- 
and animation on a new course currently beinn ri»n 
JoInMy wllh sludiea In pholography for CNAA^dejqJ 

In addition lo high academic qualifications and 
prime prof&sr-lo.inl expeiience. prelsrabfy in fim ■ 
person appointed will be expected to co-ordinate,! 
develop all oilier aspects ol work related to the 1 
image. ra0m ! 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham FE ScatePfiv, 
lo £8,644 plus Surrey Weighting Allowance* « S 
Relocation assistance will be payable in an appro# 
case, • 4 

I Further Intormatlon and application form obtainable r,^ 
Tha Chlel Administrative Officer, Weal Burw S Jl , 
Art and Design. Falkner Road, The Hart, Famham sK/2 
GU9 70S, lo whom It should be refund | J w”' J "*« J 
of this advertisement quoting reference jdt/ 1 . ° ^ 




_ pnojcm'AsatHiANT 

-ir ‘\ ln vin**i >» mu 
ar,i>liialiia or 11 Jr hi, nH . wl,h 

nave an ini«r*Bi anii>nr 
' hejtebfjt in lh« ciuiinng m.tu-s- 
{J? 1 “I'l'BiniMi will 

bo rsfincin-i in aablat u, mn 
noiete|iinaii| al tmj/jrlll.ir rr- 
»5p , ch |‘R)jr , f | B that lui\r- been 
WpnflffL- b Y III;. fliilllrgs 

...Tin* p pug 1 nini cm nlfm a 

oped vbihlo .mi) n.ilinn.itiv 
rec-Oiiilleed mMirii i.rujucis. 
lMSPil an Ihclr iii/luylrlnl r\. 
porl'.-n-tf- A Union Nr..inl„-r- 
iiflln Anf<f*'mnii[ Is lu oixr.iilun 
unUr-r v* Lilc 1 1 ni-i.- i/ouli-ynis 
biv, ri-ciulrcd lo l.’iln n r.-coa- 
nieiMi uut'in. 

Kj 7^7 In 

£2, M-'3 1 Inc luaivi* 1 . 

Fur luniior istrikaiur., .nut 
nnnikaii.in inmi <rn ui-nubii. bv 
I filli Oi-inbr-r |.ii-usc sni.l 

ii H-iif-iMirlrciBm-il 1 -avi-liiiiv 

in.irj.--it ■■ IIO ."it "■ 1,1 if,.- 

Sinr*-I.ir v M.n»r li.-iii-r 1*ol»-. 

• ni IifiIc, All ftJiiiie. M.in-’ 

clw-iier. '-ill lilMJf 1 ■■ ' 


l'ollca. nio iiirrmstur rundl-i.ur 
will lip a m .11 urn |.nr»i>n rm.- 
abln uf counsniilnu senior frill- 

w 1 ** 

IV ,, 2 ?F n,,lD,B, ^’:' nHrI ' D * 


LtVERl’DDL 

TICK POLYTEUEINtC 
nrPAHTMENT or CItfcMISI UY/ 

1 r.ARWf? 110 , 111 . ■ r » invited from 

Candida to 1 hoiiilna qiHTbix tetu 
Jte*! one niuhor il?uret-e te 

: 

i R 11 !..’ . Omul, till; courine. 

Panic ular cucppnijo In llm nri^ie 
. or Theoretical Cliumlslry. Spnc- 
JflKfM.wia Cun mill ur rti.ijil- 
■ Is MbQhl. Iletoqrcli 

work Is aCllvrly oacniuant d. 

- Beinn- scale: Cl. Nil -£7.073 

Ss»??„,!ra .iMa 
SK&PW/3.?® T *« 

1‘ k-ronco LP/. 
iJloMnq date In luurteniTil.il/ti 


MANCHKSTKR 
‘mi: i’oia luiaiNtn 
ItULUNflB FACULTY 
pui'AimiiiNr 01 uorix. 
f.A'IlailNtl ANII 
INSrtlll Ilf INAL MANAt li:MI.N I 

I.i5i;ri;nni 1 m iiiriri. nnu 
CATCIIINC ADMININT1IA I ION. 
Tkr imraun apiminliut will bn 

*».fli,n i.i iim n>*|Mrinivni With 
’■I--- t.il r.-fi'r.-ntn tu I- c mi ' -1, ill's 
•uni l-.y iiih,im Ii: A'ii.-i Is „| iim 
ll-ii-l. i-.ii-iluii .mil *1 cur 1 -.1 
Ui-liiHlrl.-H mu if.N.li.. I rt It 
I lll.ll Mrtiib,-lhl,l|> .mil P(,hJ- 
Ur.11l11.tir t'.iiifHRH, 

A wlllliiunrss lu ntnv .1 full 
|i.ii I lu llu- Ilf., nf Ihr 1 1i-|i.ai 1- 
inniii. lurUitiluii nn luvulvr- 
iiii-iii lu llm niliiiiiilHli-tlluu «,E 

■ Ii r 1- ii<« 1 ilvil us 

"A uoitl.il. 

ftdurv M,iie: m.l'O lo 

CA. VA. 

l uf liirllu-r (i.irilculurn nnil 
u|,|iit> .ni>jn liirm 1 mint 1111 lii.i *>v 
-lull lb liltu-r l'.7II , lite.isr 

solid 11 Hi-ir-i„lilr,-HHo,i ,-nvnliiiii- 
11 III ) ,11 iim 

H.n.iM.irv, Main lu'sior I'ulv- 

ipi-imb-. All KsIiiih. 

•'Im-rtyr. M Irt 4,ll|l. . 


FORTH Miami 

tiih ihiia*i»^:unk: 

nci'Aii i-mi:nt iii- iiconomicb 
AN ii i-:i:nNmilc lilNriuiY 
, ..IJ-.CTI 1 IEl:il II 81. Nil III 
LKl.tUlfUfl IN,, i-.IBfNI 1MIIUI 
I'n-la-ii-ncu wll hu ulvon la 
can 1 Iii I iU'h wiib noHi-uridunin 
fiiuilHU'Jlii.ns wUbfnu 10 sj.Riln- 
llsr. In M.maurrl/il nonouiks 
ami will luu In ns-i-d in llm hm- 
cliluu ol (Juuniluilvc Moihodi. 

aulary sente: ClJUI-ea.OOl 
l nf (idem y ban- «7,07!l per 

annum. 

Application Forms mid fur- 
ihi-r p-u 1 kilters irom tho Bbiir 
UNki-r, VucisnumUi indvioui- 
nlc, AlR’innilt.i IIouho, Musoilm 
Hoad- l*ntiKnioulli. PHI aw. 
lo whom i,nii<iilutOu a)i)i|fcallons 
Should be relumnd bv Sli (telp- 
her, i *'711. rjuoiino ror. (i tvs. 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

-V.- - Jv ‘ .’■'..n- -*., 


SURIUiY 

EDUCATION COMMirm; 

II-jIujIv IIofuI, I .well, Surri-v 

• Tfic fullowlnu nrr- n-qulred 
es Mun as i.uiulbln ; 

uxrninEii 11 in bcoNoMioa 

* IIIHLDINI. All MINI SIH All ON 

ux majMr n: 

cowtiLW' 

llicl I NOI.OO Y 
LECTUMEII^jUjj^lN SOCIAL 

lj. IN, MCOICAI. 

1 nItV ii L'MkjJi aTCon 


f.DNDON 

INNKIt I.CNl/ON V.llUoA'riON 
. Auiiiiiitm 
IIA.MMCDHMI'III AND WUST 

uiNiioN 1:01.1.1:01: 

Alrllu il.tnteiis. <:.iiii|«l,.n Mill 
Ifii.ni Wll 7AF 
aiCNimi f.i i.i-iiimi in 
IIOUHINO ANL) lim^MCn 

auiui-i.-ra 

Ap/illculluris t.ru In vlli-,1 lur 

f S.-nlf.r I.L'-hiis-r K, li>.» I, Milt- 
l-cIs in hfrtlt llm ,il,| nnil 
ho now 1 Fun I . xvli.ilti >,1 
Dip IiiMlIiilr ui llnuslnu Soiur 
mliiilnklr.iltv.; iIiiI|,-h will III, 


'.11,1 must cdiurnonin on L Jamuirv. l"7'i. 

0. 1ut- ,i( nr us snun ,ie iio&hIUIo llu re- 

vlln iur- allor. 

cunt Inn . AppUc/ini* siii.iiid in- proDis. 

1. miV ur alonollv, qu.iMH.-.i ur lu>l,j .in 

iircn.H-i ul upliroi.rlnia il,-ur«o or rili-lniii.i 

lutuu i/i uml Imim li.ii l 1 eii-viiiii un> tei - 

ur ,|e- aloiml ox|ii rli-nce. 

rc-h.-uivli . ftebirv M-uln: Sinter l.cr- 

tumr t'j.iini-c’r.iu-'). niibl,..i 
. nr In mruial 11iMiruv.1l < i<Iuh J&liu 

v-.. I. . Inner tein.li.il allnw.iik- 1 . 

,1V. Vr .. Aj'/iliriillnu ronun .111,1 run hr r 

1 4 -u.ii -ii (Urtli. ilium item Suiil.-r AUmi- 

ntelivllvu Oi(|,-, ip ifi.i. lu h.- 
Inn, end rriurm.il iwu wi-rli-. irun, ,l.,ii* 

c-lum.ibte of mil .trli-ti-.ii.-ni - 

DLlillmr. ‘ — 

alHinpi'il 

MANCHKSTKR 

M. Nuw' Wll'CA-lillN 1 cViMMiril-r 

I HVI - Ffi:i.m-N i> \i)K lUHixii: of 

I I HTliril 1:111 V.A I ion 

lluriew Mu.ir 11- 1 in. 

„ t\i-»l lll.k *Hiiy, 

K MnikhrMi-r Muo iil'O 

Dll! SlINKlH AHMINIKlUAIIvr 

I.TV B O. I teV'?W 4 iV, CTte.ll 

(ImUnliiiii -Tu 1 -el- .iiuiuiii 
KII'liL. euinAieurlil, 

II A|i|il1c;illi.ns .irr InOlril In-m 

iii-Mi so prr'i.iiH I1.1VH111 r.-l< v.-ul ."IkiImI 

ioi-mi.ni Hirailw unii iiimiki.iI i".|m,i. 

*U'-i* uml iinl ill n u ,i 0 ( -r ' •] 1 il., 1 • ■ 
1a ii.'Im 1 qii-illfl'..iilnns. 

*51: AsHl»l,ince villi rrliiuv.il 

nlfllrmllm- ’’ujly Ikiuju 11 imrr-Hi.s u 

r.T;i: ate a,W"r';:!v 

citn -iiihs (h romilr.-il lu >m,*h ,i mrui- 

> "i il 1 ** her m .1 rui-miniHi-ii iiiii'iii. 

iMITIsl 1*1 l-l'l..ll3 I'I'llll- .IIIlH list , | lint 

l’'<ri Ii ri-'[i|H<lv. 

id I’iihI- - A|M*)b.<illiiil Iui.iih .mil hiOln-i 


I *\|-]*)1«..il lull Iui.iih .mil hulln-i 
urllnil.irs If .mu Hi,- |ioiu- 1 |mI 
il llm C<. II01111 i|itei-i- rmliiMi a 


Hininiu-il iklilri -. u-,l 
uiivebiiui ■ , 

1 teu.mii iim. ; -jr 


l-ll ||M|)-HM|I 

-JD OUnlH-r. 


LONDON 

INNlin LONDOX CDUCAIJM 

auihoriiy 

SOL 1 11 WEST LONDON Coujtl 

r® 

Eir-qulToil lmmedbi-i| 

Al AllllUsl, l'-7-l | Uci-fiir, 

Vl, -l ; Man-igoment 10 Wirt li 
•1 Unit roncirnciJ »» *, 
ni.inouL-meni of hull) m< 

, 'Ibo JIIcwihjIuI viEkuil 
1I1. .ul, I halo o rut 0 van] hn 
un-l will 1 m »c|Kii1ci>r*l n 
ir.iliilnu my 1 Mop/ , la a r,ru 
ul lnteri.'ragnil 1UII1. <at‘/i- 
t liia belli ili* linr.l iMnut i 
nl, nnd Inamlng Mi. «i-j 
nmrnrcli, 

I'url lir-r imrDmlan anil 0 
r.lllnn forms may tw otakl 
n-t Hr it 11 hi >) vvllhln 11 in 
fn.ui : 'Elia fionlnr AifanbCv, 
ll iv 1 ifflcr-r flWIi. Sts 
Un-l l.iiiuhiu Ootb-ao. Wl 
Ill-fiiiilW.IV. S.MM7. 

HHlnry H, tlr' l*'Jlirci t- 
k5l.loi-x4i.nnh mbteci mu 
null iiiMiruWl iptes £10 Ids 
f..,n.l*ni allovaruf 


I.RKDS 

Cl IV COUNCII 

ni:»».\irrMrwr cdI'uim, 

Kiri -lime IV.ACIH II In Dm' 
INC nml COlut'B. DB** 1 

.1 A 1 .Oil KDAMFH <»IIKL 
Vcrnr.ii Slricl, l.oodl ^ 

Tr trillion • |0532> i' 1 " 1 
.lulin Hobb-Wfl# 

1-iir n. i-ib*T. 

DI.IWHW and CftSL SVjS 
ye.ir Yacuil-mil fr al» <"* » , 
lii-ellin MUilvnl* ■ ■ -'I 

' ur.,.111 ni-i boar. 

F r -r -in o. 

ciinlnii date a 

aiM«-.ir.iiM •• uf advrTu* 


Colleges of Educutioii 


South West London College . 

Head of Department of 
Financial Studies < Gr ° d9 ^ 

' A suitably qualified, expurionced ami dynamic 
required for this position as soon as possible. f 

The department is one of three which forms the 
Faculty and has autliority to run inrcrnnl , . u , ' ,„i n li^ 
for the ACCA at Foundation and Profession* l “''" jop 1 
The person appointed will nht) be required u> 0 ■ 
tlcmsM range of courses. 

Salary Scnlc : m cn? iiii>J w 10 

Head of Department (Grade V) : £8,643 to tfl.Wj- 
formal approval ; plus £402 Inner London 

’ s ~^!|**.. 1 ~ - 1 ‘h ilt 

■ g Assistance nwv be tfi'eri 

removal expenses. Fu „Li e 

HVtfFWt r/iii's from SAG, South W*>< * ( rM> 

fefic. Tooting Dr Odd way. *' v - ^ 


lCrrn iiii\ ? U,M ,,MAS 

caWSiSIti «, U!c l vllr - M r. 

"■“d.iijss? '-'aiJrn: 1 

PeQ^iln HnnrDynd "rani* M 


LLNCOLNSHIRK 

111311111' r iiiniuai: 1 1 . » 
01 U. 1 . 1 A: 

(Jn, Din LN1 .11)7 

Ani.'Jr jlluni arc luvlu-d friiit* 
ai'IJrui-rl.iiKiv rnnill I U-.l ami 
osunrlunif'd inn<Ud:,l<-s lur llm 
B|)]i*)lulliir-nL nf riTTOIf/ 
LlilJIAK'AN In ll'u frvliun Ii ur 

t ;nn).inil vitluiilnry Cullvu" of 
( u1i»r Cducailun. 'ilio iiiniuinl- 
muni nriH/s rum, il,« r»1iri*- 
nipni or Die. I.lbr.iiinn. ll is 
hoiir.1 10 makn on .■ ii,>< - inlnu-iiL 

for Janunry. Dm niMujlnt- 

rpDnl will hr> mud,- ill IkP 
Himior l^ilumr (;r,nli-. lurihvr 
dbIBIIa or Iho |1DH arid .nnilli a- 
Uon ('.nut niny bv frbi.ilni-d 
(rom the See r.- lur y 

Aunllrj Hans Rl-nul.i lm 

M W",':' 1 lo ilio P in,. Ii-.il nai 
Inter Ilian U. lubvr Id. i-, 7H 


Misceliai» eouS 




■rf/fe CDUCATKJn SlfP^LKMI^T ‘ f,.lQ.7§ 




This broad already offer's a wide range of undergraduate, advanced this develonmenl ,ir.d share In liie leaching ol ongoing courses. 

diploma and piouassionai courses and is now undertaking an ambitious and compre- Al present ihe college has some 3.000 full-lime sludenta and a further 4,000 siudente 

hensivo programme 01 course development. New staff arc required lo contribute lo who study pail time on courses organised between 12 schools and 6 faculties. 



This Faculty oilers a BA(Hona) Business 
Studies, Diploma in Manngemoni Studies : 
HND/HNC Business Studies and a full 
range of professional courses in Account- 
ancy, Administration, Banking, Marketing, 
etc. Current developments Include a full- 
time BA Secretarial Studies together with 
a range of BEC courses and a major 
development of short courses for fnduslry 
and the professions. The following stall 
are required : 

LECTURERS ll/SENIOR LECTURERS 
ACCOUNTING 
FINANCE & TAXATION 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL LAW 

LECTURERS I or LECTURERS II or SENIOR 
LECTURERS 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
FACULTY OE, DESIGN STUDIES 


This Faculty offers and Art Foundation 
Course, BA(Hons) Fine Art, BA(Hons) 
Graphic Design, High Level Vocational 
courses in Design, an RIBA recognisod 
Diploma in Architecture and an HNC Civil 
Engineering. A variety ol vocational courses 
are under development including a RA 
Architecture, BA BUILT Environment and 
TEC courses In Building and Civil Engin- 
eering. The following staff are required ; 

LECTURERS ll/SENIOR LECTURERS 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 

LECTURERS II 
MUSIC 

PRINTED TEXTILE DESIGN (TEMPO- 
RARY) 

FACULTY OF MARITIME & 
ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tions may be obtained Irom the Personnel 
Section at the address shown to whom 
completed applications should be returned 
by 20th October, f97fl. 


This Faculty offers courses which cover 
(he whole range of DoT certificates in 
Navigation, Marine Engineering, Elec- 
tronics, etc., iogether with courses for (ha 
Fishing Industry and a variety ol Engineer- 
ing courses up to HND/HNC level. Coursoe 
under active development include a port- 
•Ime deg ran in Engineering and a lull-time 
degree in Fi3heiies Studies. The following 
staff ere t squired : 

SENIOR LECTURER OR PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 

FISHERIES STUDIES FOR DEGREE IN 
FISHERIES STUDIES 
TO FACILITATE THE INTRODUCTION 
OF A PROPOSED DEGREE 114 
FISHERIES STUDIES 
LECTURERS il/SENIOR LECTURERS 
SHIP DESIGN 
MARINE ENGINEERING 
LECTURERS it 
NAUTICAL STUDIES 
LECTURERS 1 
MARINE ENGINEERING 
NAUTICAL STUDIES 

FACULTY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 

HULL COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Cottingham Road, Hull HU6 7RT 


This Faculty offers full-time courses for ihe 
P.G.C.E., B-Ed(Hona), BA (Hons) Social 
Science. C.Q.S.W. and D.T.M.H.A., and 
part-time courses (or B.Ed and C.S.S. 
Courses under development Include a 
degree In Secondary Education to replace 
one of tho existing B.Ed courses, and a 
specialist Mental Handicap option In the 
post — Dip H.E. B.Ed. The fallowing staff 
are required. 

LECTURERS ll/SENIOR LECTURERS 
SOCIOLOGY (QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS) 

PSYCHOLppY - Ol- MATHEMATICS/ 
LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHILD- 
- REN 

SOCIAL WORK 




\ - * • - • ' ' ■ , -r • • 

* - 


Hull College of 
Higher Education 


AnUoatlona am Inpvllnd bom candidates of qood 
icsflfliuio- aiandinn* and a . P/ovoii . utconl pt 
schlai/Bmanl, loi tho lollov/lnq uoste. lend bio Mom 
l Jonuiry. 187B, or na aoon as fioaaiblo mar end or : 


jjwd of. Business and Mflnagfpient, Grade V 
n«ad of Cdmhferce and Languages, Grade Y 

B«ih dapsiimanla will ba maponalbte lor a wide 
ol advanced v/oik and a maior davalopmoM 
; a ®fltea 1 poii-qrdduaia and aho/l couiaea. 

Paeully ol Cdmbtnad Studlea 

Hud of HumanHIes, Grade V 

ft* aUccesalul applicant 1 will be of hlqtt academic 
(lindlno In ono ol U19 (ollowlna dlsclplfnaa : 
Seography, Hlatory or Rellqlous Sludlai. 
•na Callage la paiUoularly concerned \o eirenqlhan 
v* JttaratejB aialllnn allualion. 

'JPP II cation forms and . lurlhar derails may be 
oorairted irom lha addresa below, to which com- 
pjwbij rorms bhould be relurnari wllhln ran davi 
w me appearance ol this adveniesmenl. 


The Perionnal Section. 

Hull Collage ol Higher Education. 
CotUnaham Road. Hull HUB 7RT 
Tal.i (0462) 414B1 




/.-^DORSET 

Rsqulrod as soon at possible 

! : - : LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

• • in 

r ° Joi/i F00D AND BEVERAGE MANAGEMENT 

il'^nckireS! 1 '? WBm conducung and davoteplng advanced woik 
„ ,1? level. 

“ qual/flad 10 al least HCIMA level. v/Itli apfuopiiaM 
rt| 5v) leirhi ence - Pteterably in large sc alo wood pr'/flucliun. 
S’ new “PwjMtea v/ould be dssirabte. . . 

SSSr? C6 '" pl8 ' lw,dB 10 B,,, - flnced 

'° P- B - • Sfn;or Lac,ur8r E6 W1 

*»• obi etna d from The D'reoter (Ref. TH 
^^^Ml ol Higher Eduoallen, Welliedowii Road, 



EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


St. Helens Rond, Ormaklrk, Lancashire 
AN A890CIATE COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
Applications are Invited for tutorial posts, all at Lecturer 
II grade, to be taken up aa soon as possible : 

(1) APPLIED SOCIAL 8CIENCES 

specialising in Sociology with a special interest in 
research methodology. 

(2) DRAMA 

(3) ENGLISH 
specialising in Linguistics. 

(4) HISTORY 

specialising in European History. 

(5) RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

specialising in Initial teaoher training and in-service 
studies. 

All applicants should have good honours degrees. A 
professional teaching .qualification and teaching 
experience are highly desirable and are required for 
post 4 end 5. •-.-•• • 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Aoting Director's Secretary, Edge Hill College 
of Higher Education , St. Helens Road, Ormaklrk, Lan- 
cashire L39 4QP. 

Closing dale for applications : Friday, 20th October. 1978. 


CHESHIRE 

PADCA PE COLLEGE OP 
lliriirui EDUCATION 

iK-fiuirc-d r or January 107V 
or tionur ir poisiblo: 

LEi.ru IILR II IN EDUCATION 

lu ciMcwilraid nn lha prafM- 
nlmijl prciii.iruMon or sluJonn 
ror ii-aililnv. A formal quail- 
fknllun In rnadlng duvula/nm-nt 
wiib aiirrlul refertneo lo hlohor 
ord-.r roj'Ung skills la a ro- 
riHjUlmnoni. Vurli-rt oh i*nr li-n< a 
ol lourlilnu I* taa-mllal. preter- 
nlily in n.lddlo ur ai-rundary 
ovhtMIS. 

l-’nrina of apfillcailon and 
furllior - purllciilara may ba 
obialm.1 Iron* Thu principal, 
Ftedoalo Coltequ of lllvhor 
education, roornhrad. Warring- 
lr-u WAS HDD. and Slioulil be 
rnium-*il by Iftlh Otlobor 
1 •/./! 


WINCHESTER 

KIND A I.I IIL'D'S nOLI.EUB 

-OP tllllltcri EDUCATION 

LTARNINO nr&OUliCEB 
GEN / RE 

Applications nro invtiul far 
a Lot lu rush Ip In Ihp fluid of 
Communication and Learning 
11,-aourcoa. Gandhlute* ahould 
liave n-lcvam urporloiicu and 
un Iniornt in lha axplmia- 
llon or a wldo rango ol com- 
mun It a 1 Ion akllla and audio- 
vlhUi'l romurcoi In a varipiy 
of ram Bus In Ihli Gulluga of 
HiQtiPr Education. 

The a|ipolnim«nl will ba 
mrtlD 1 in iiiu Lociumr/ 
Bi'nlor Lucluri-r grada. and wUI 
lahr- iff col inmi lai January^ 
i*J7 , J. 

luHhcr doialls may ba ob- 
tained from tap Prinf 1 pa L 
Klnu Allred's GoUruo, Wln- 
(hi-alcr Bd33 4NR. 

F.lualno date fw.;op|i|i^^e>qa 
In I7ih ULIuhir, 1 ‘.'711. 


A^ywEST 

I®? GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

Applications are ■ Invited lor tho following post in the 
Authority's Further Education Service lo commence in 
January, 1879. 

West Glamorgan institute of 
Higher Education 

School of Business 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION AND FINANCIAL CONTROL 

Applicants should possess a degree, preferably in Eco- 
vnomics or Business Studies and a professional quallNca- 
lion in Accountancy, together with extensive relevant, 
experience In an industrial environment where modem 
management techniques are practised. 

Applicants should be experienced in the development 
and- implementation of central control systems providing 
accounting and financial information as. so Integral pan 
of the management decision’ making process, Ir) addition 
they should possess genuine management and communi- 
.oation skills of a high order and be prepared to play a 
vital and leading role in the provision of a wide variety 
of management courses lor industry, commerce and the 
public services. 

Salary range, £8.051 to £7.572 p.a. 

Application forma and further particulars . are available 
from the 'undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foorscap envelope quoting Ihe post reference (i.s.. 01/ 
1,27 78). The' closing data lor the' receipt of completed 
application forms is Thursday. October 19, 1978. 

John Beale. Director, of Education, Education Department, 
Princess House, Princess Way, Swansea, 


RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

• * ~ndun .Ilqrough nf 


Generad Vacancies 


BEX.HIU-ON-3CA 

ClIARTEita TOWBnfi SCHOOL 


Orad'iaio TEACUF.il ol 
MAllllJMATlCS, Up «0 and In- 
eluding, atsih form v/or*. re- 
fLutreil Tar January, 1V70, al. 
Hite Dtrl*' nubile. Indopfiidont 
buardlng .Khonl. Hum Main 
Brute.- 

Apply dlrcrtlj id - Ucadiiite- 
trorB. 


wllhln two 

. . . — UNiwraaiu ol 

thiu'dditertlidnciii,- ■' 
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THE TIMES IHGHEtt EDUCATION SU t »PL KMpM 


Administration 


Courses 



mm 

f 


fl^BERdEENlI 

^(5 'R6BE'Rf-GORbON:&: ^ 
rja)' ibSTITUTE OF 'A ,/^:^ 


technology* 

•>.- *-, i j ■' y , 


SCHOOL OF HOTEL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

LECTURER IN FOOD AND 
BEVERAGE MANAGEMENT 

for H.N. D. mid H.C. I.Af.A. cniii<£.'s mid I’m" ii pro- 
posed D.A, in Hotel. C .nor lug si ml Institutional 
Administration. 

Graduate required tvitli inriusu-iul experts nee and 
in l crest in Cater (ng Mn unrein cut. 

Salary scale in range £4,0.' id- £7,098 per anriiun. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Del alls from Chief Administrative Officer, Uobcrt 
Gordon’s Institute of Technology, Sclieolliill, Aber- 
deen, ABS 1FR. (0224 574511.) 


THE BRITTEN-PEARS SCHOOL 

for advanced 

MUSICAL STUDIES 

Post of Education Administrator and 
co-ordinator of studies 


A 


On iho rttlrcmcnl of Ur. \V. H. 
Si>li ill ii rue, this pint Is mil.iiii. 
Lite successful wind little will 
Btsht at a vital Mafia In Die 
duvclnpment of ilia Swuxil. ivilli 
Ik cmnlwJs mi sinning (under 
Ilia ditvctlon or Sir Peter Peir-i. 
Mriiifi ploying uni a range i>( 
acadcmf^ course* or In ted iu cci- 
tnln , ipcclul art is ot study. 
App!lc.mi* muil com W no a hid ■ 
dctftto of ndmlnisinulvc and 
musical cojnjiMoncu with experi- 
ence of fnrtlur anil posi-cr.iJu- 
M» musical education, lueludiug 
u Uioraugjt kno^-teilis ht .Us , 

As die aucctiiful Snape Mulling' 

I r.ilrlilj; Ore lie si rJ will ltd (• 
r. - I’.jinll'iHly of ||ic AsJnlllilvl ru- 
n»r, M>nm txpcrkccc m (ir.i- 
ft-sliuial nun.li* ufll hr a ntci 
ail ll luge. 


Tilt Sfhitol is hI'uiiI Ir. la’-c 
rnxr lls IU 'V liiillillniK iiiliin'<.iil |.i 
Snape Mulling. fi'iw.Tl Hull, and 
Liu pnM idlers on iuiumi.i 1 and 
idiiilkuplii^ ■•pp.inunlte tor sonic 
i nie with ilslon nml wlili cnilm* 
■.lawn l.ir lull Hndiig the ldc:iU lit 
the Neluinl uud IK Cnnndeis. 
Tlio *al.u> «»ll hj reluud to un 
upprnprlHte university td n.ilyLcIi- 
nie tirade. Aoe rangj JT-.tll. 
Preliminary tnlcrvicn* will lie 
held in I nndiiii a> »i«'ii ns n«i». 
slide. 

Ptea«e mite hdl/, with names of 

. ? _*il«q*p. .l<» f ... , 

i*: WHHa»h ' SafV0«7». . . 1%: ■ 

Cienrr.il Maniiprr. 

AIJi I'urfiJi r.illi aUXn.il •, 

Mulling. P.'UllilaiMill I M . 

IV 'in ill l M l ice. 

1 1 lull Slr. el 

MdclmrvU. Sulfolk. IHI.' ’W 


I AMIMIMSTUA TIVF *1 


OFFICER 


i 


Aibiiiu. Officer Is lliu .Senior iiieiulier nt vial I uml lu« rcsjMuisj- 
I'illty fur uniting c,< inn lit lets, developnu.nl. ■dnee utaii:iv<.nu nl 
nnrt fliuucinl mipcrifslun. MnJi all,- work mil lie in cinv; 
iissM:i:il Ion uitli a ultlo range of -Mi, Lnis. Idimiifii-iiiiiiiis uv uni 
is'iBiltinl hill i in apiiK-uiaclun nl NniilenEs' I 'in. ids anj ihe n Ed Illy 
I., v.url; uutddc Ul niiittue, U. 

Salary i.J.2*i5-f5,3JJ toe. I.. A. 

Apnllrnlluh forms (»*lu»nuljl« lij 24 Oclulicr. 10781 Tram \slurifi. 
Olflre, T.V.S.U., 1 basin* MrtH. Wnnlivltk JiLIR Mill. 01-855 
1558. 


w 


w 
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I.OXOON, W.C.2 

LONDON SCHOOL OK 
liOONOMIOM 

tiOVRUNMPJST AND 
OPPOSITION 

1 (iifariL-rly uf CDmparaiivt 
I'c "(In ruiiuirw. :in. ADMINi- 
filll.Vlll’H HbOHhTAIIV. Olinll- 
■ii aliens should Include oonii 
stim.il i ji nbll la and en iilutliy 
I-, il'ui iv II U Cluurea. limits 
Inniide Dienordna pioiluc- 
lion bi Iinirnai Lorn.-apriniluncii 
with i»lnitra and nulhura. 
iiiiiiiLininlng tuhtci Ijtlinn sej- 
vIlb. thi* yoiiilan wuiild a nil 


Courses 



r.'si.onsihlt I'treou tisud 
SuiUlai) etnno. 

. - In Oudo ^ ? 

.i, Buisj-tkiU* tietvn.on aSTUnawwcnts. 

telephone. Shelia 

. . i 

lloaelilvn 

iAi: |pr net opplknlton lonu 
tn tin tcuuacd u» soon aa pos* 

•lV. 9. 

wmmmmmmmmmmmamm 


BRITISH/ 

IRANIAN 

SCIENTIFIC 

EXCHANGE 

SCHEME 

I n Mlimilmi- 1 1 urn i, llrlilsli 
c<i|lulinr,l(li>ll In stiuit'e mnl 
ICdfumliiKy. the (r:uiluu 
■Vlliifslrv uf ScieiRc and 
lliuliL'r Kdiicailun jud the 
Hrilhll Ci hi ill i! have 
luuiuriivil an cxchnugc 
scheme, which began in 
Aim- 11 1977. British visitors 
Ideally scientists nr teenno- 
lucUsls with active research 
prog rnm me* otruhlfshcd In 
a icm'.iilIi fiiMllurfi m, will 
NjiC'lifl hetUL-en <nie uild len 
mini (Ik iiarifclfiaiTn -4 in 
research nr field nl miles, nr 
CXI'JnrIllli |IITiSpCC(5 fill' Cl I- 

npciMiivc work with rmnian 
col I mi * 4111 * 8 . Appllcnnis who 
alrcatl.v have cmilacts willi 
frail will ho given prefer- 
ence. The closing dale for 
this year will he 
31 December. 

For further dclnllh uml on 
apnliCiillnn fnrin, please 
write or telephone lo 
Dr. J. C. Vlney, I Uglier 
lidiicallon ami Science 
Dcpni'fiiiciit, (he British 
Council, 10 Spring Gardens, 
1. nml on S»V1 A 2UN. 
(Tclcplmnc : 01-930 84G6, 
Extcailon 2609.) 


THt MUSLIM lUSiatPE 
(qi Rc-JPriicn .UM Pl.Wnnc 


After pin tuernta el Us piM 
oiglii-lociuic i-.-onkcn'i ■«',i •'.■ot 
mn coiirJ&s, ifie Muslim luslllnlo 
h.« dociUeiJ h> o».u«riJ Ha le.it.h- 
ing nroorninin-j Appilcniif'iK and 
inqiilrloa me mutod liom Ihnce 
inlofhBietl hi dovolaulnq nad 
toaclunu couraot in lh” lyl lOWlrijJ 
nr on a 

I. Origin, Growlh nnd Struc- 
ture ol the Cnpilalfat Sya- 
lent 

8. Damociacy: A Critical Evalu- 
nllon ol IK Thaoiy and Prac- 
tice 

3 Waaiarn Economic Thouuhl 
end Bohaviaur 

4. Poal-Colonlnl Pollllcol Sya- 
lema in Muallin Slnloa 

5- Arab Nallonollam and lla 
Rolo In Iho Middle Eeat 

6. The Inlornallonal Sytlem and 
the Muallin Natlon-Sloloa 

7. The Basrah ol Iho Prophet 
Muhammad 

I. Hadllh Literature: lla Sour- 
ce! and Methodology 

9. Sttleated Pasangaa from Ihe 
Our'on 

10. Modern Islamlo Mevemenls 
Our c our s«J3 nre moally aitonflou 
t>y Muallin aludonls at British 
uulvoKiiloa and oihnr seila ol 
lilglior aducallon In and around 
Loudon. Provincial conlioa (o.g. 
Olrmfnahnm. Mnndtoalor, Glaa- 
gcuv, Edinburgh, etc.) con also 
be consldared. We mo looking 
lor highly quAlitlod, o^peilenccd 
end eultnbly moilvnlad acadomlcs 
to holp develop those and other 
coureoa. Those work I no abroad 
may be pnld nlrllno lares and 
Rcaomntodntlon may bo olforvd. 
Sabboticnl/aooondmant will be 
consltforod. Ploase wilto to : 

Dr. Kallm Slddiqul 
Dlredor 

The Muslim Inallluta 
6 Endalalah Strati 
London WCIH DOS 


INDIA 

YOUNGER SCIENTISTS EXCHANGE SCHEME 

Tho Ehillth Council invites ar'C'liontlons bom aullnbly qunlilMd Brliiah 
scientists, onalneera und social emendate lo visit liuilo fur up In 
inrou manths under thl.» buIu-uio. Proleranco win bo given lo nppli- 
Cdiite who enn deinonstralo the applied naturo ol tholr rosourch 
nnd an Interest In dove toning prnotiaal collaborntlvo protects Sue- 
cosbIui cBiidldahis can npoc .1 to aponil on extendori period ,il one 
inaltiiih'iii in India ttflh shoilor vlalla to ouu Oi Iv/n oiliLia. 

Altlidiioh applic.Uion» (or riini pc/lodi nre conaldordtl. prelornncn 
ii glvon iu r.vidM»lvr wishing to uiay for a full Him* months nnd 
who hive nl oidv d'.tch)PM uantaou In India. apoIIc-uai atiouM 
hold » tt.Ht npp-unlnii'iit ,i n tmlvorslty, polytechnic oi ror.nnidi 
iiSl'ilSfiSL opniinliy nued lictvroon ar nnd 35 yoara, Roiurn 

tourist QlSBi Ulr lares will bo paid and tho Indian Unitor illy Grants 
Qetn mission-, will pny an honorarium to oovor os pen bos in India. 

For visits iMhaevn Aumwl. lord, nml F.ibrunry. 19i.il ii„n„. l - ,i„ir,|i fc 
.mil .ippflr.il mu Ivrnrn mo nt.illobhi frm,i Hiphn ll(r .„ -lU| 

1,10 Ul,,u " Coumll, |Q irpuiig ttHi.kus, Low. 
don yvVIA ?0U Ti'ltphoiie 01-0:0 040b. oM. 2nm 

Closing d:tin ioi anphoutl.inc. Drcninbru tc 1071 : 

Wc - ,M d'lol. A0/U/2. union rcspmmi, .j lo this orfvui tlst'iuciil. 


Librarians 


The Snnjcntt' Union Is a Utri*. .ictlut tirp:iiil*iiili<i) c.il>*i'<iiy l"i • 

the v 'irl.il, pnllikul und ,-ulmr.il lUitl- i.| I.tiin Mtident-. I|u # ■MW 


NI-H'CASTI.I-: UPON TYNIi 
PUl.YTIiCIINIC 




P'c.nf teicphono 8hoii» 
McKbiwje on 01.400 
7«A uf writo to ai t. a.U... 
mglitun at real, Lopdim WtiaA- 


Examiners 


RUNNING A FIRM) 
COURSE ? 

(;niJi I n_i\NDS flELD 

CKNiirK liiib Dll il,r nocL-Miirv 
^^^mutfc^or juu it* run your 

. rocliy ahctgl. ' aAK Tun rah. 
Diirimriop. wnodland aiul other 
tiublluis- 

nomllMi Inrarmftlinn evnll- 
nblr for Itluiogkal. Boourdiilil- 
Cul BlUdlr)*. :CQraforlqblo 
acctimmodallon. gocil (oui). 
trlendl .jldigsplicrai licensed 
bar, 1 nml nervier to hot 
your prgnniniine. 


IJIIIIAIIY 


Ill.WI-.j Lt.lN»S WOltKSlini'B 
r.M'l-.IMMhN ■ 

ki'.sf.aiiui in i n 

l<>><iulri‘il until lunu.iry Mi. 
r-lli*. In wnrK lor Um Tru wi- 
ll no tin rt.nl i o i.b Uxiii'rliuiiiil. 
I hi- r.tt L. Is .1 Itrimli l.lhrury 
liKidc-d n-ir-.irrh iimlri 1 tun- 
crinnl will, llu> i>rnilsi>ui i>l 

t axi riii 1 ' " n u. 1 tun iuin,l- 

Inn nl III*.. 1.11 itU'li'nls In 
■Ifiliiir i-mii ,ii|i>n. Thii potl 
will iiihn irlli inti, lev 1 In* rin- 
1u:illon of |miI..ii»» id ir-.ir lilnu 
.Mill ii .wnlr.'i iit.ii'T'ktx iw«i'.»n-it 
hi Um l.tt.K. Aiii'lli-auK 

khoiii't hr 111 Hi* 

r.m')M ul 1 - 1 luL. 11 i 1 iTi.il rr-.r.irili 
and 4'V.ilujiir.n leiiiidriiius. 

Illirn'i.iui I* .17. LorlnCi.r II, 
£I.LOL I" •M.Cdl per 1 MIIU 1 M. 

r»r Inrtlior p.iiiiLUi.ir'i uml 
e bid Wi«ll m I or ins. rr'.uinablc 
hi' llnifxil.il. ilclnhrr 1 ". 


Research Posts 


* IHRMLNGHAiU 

•HIM UNH’CIIRI I V 
r.DUHAl luN.tl^ ni.\ lil.OPMKNT 

»7>ST til I Its l.\ ni. 1 t V 1 : 1 . 1.0 w- IN 
■ -MllUitr/ubf.tl. COUMSHI.LIKi: 

A|ipltc.iiiuiiN uri* Inilirni i„ r 
tin- uIiUVm puil Ii-iiiiUIii h,i- 
WSS n ' irN , fi mu 1M . ■unii.M v. 

.. 7 ■ AwmlnliiiBhl nl nn ur- 
n .r _ ,,r . ilJli* wruihi li« tun. 

kliii-rnl. I ..Miilliuin 1I1I111IU h.lV" 

bO'id nrmtvluli: ini.illtii.utnns In 
trtw or liliin* nt I (in lollowlun 
(fl'lt : .HWUIH1I UM-.linlnav! 
<.Itn1i.il 1 ' a i-.|ii-i|.||iv or i.rlliiii- 


Mf 'il i ; - , iuttruli,|i. A rein i.iiu 
nibhc-r iM'ii or iiUiw* niduiu 
of AiU. 11 h.rrl Minly, .,<\|ivrU'nc 


uLmii' snnil ii xlriiiipeit .1 ililrt-n- 
■ IuiiUl.iij OUKIUlir. Ill 

dir 



... lbr 

II fir. v. Ni-Wi till' 
"•rjU- in !*"••• I 



Awards 


ip tdap 


THE ASSOCIATED 
EXAMINING BOARD 

ci , ii rirffjA-i ViP oR^niJ&ilTifiN 
WLll-iinrun tiouko Aldoraliol, • 
ll.wiirmhiro CUtl.lHtg 
l-ir> llu.ird InvIluB appllcu- 
Wl ti*r (IK* full,, wlllli iiuxl. 
« , *7' VMtuni for tlio Jl'.-iio 


Hkii tor (IK* 


t X..* .■■niiiims. 

r.lllll hS'AMINrn III PS.Y- 
Cujn.'jiiV ut Advbncod lovi-l. . 

4. ,iiin .mis Simula b* Ultt- 
ih’ 4 IL'S wiili at lt*asi lu-o 
.'*■.- r,‘ i".irrl.'rce of truth In w. 
nn 1 pc.i'uln:nu nrufvroMv uf 
i*.i • —wt 

.'ti>..:.rjiir'n Torms unri pnril- 

, tKi'IdWWr f«/r , iiJi».»- 

Ifi JMi- M,l ;j»." 


Try Count anna Centro 
Nr, Khiusbricide. 8. Devon. 
Lbdd'MVull £004 BBS) 227. 


r LEVEL- TUOLOGY 
FIELD COURSE 


. 21-27 oerr.. "TB 
' l eu bv iiiuniy qua III leu atuET, . 
the course* VIII cover thouix 
arid pm rile .11 Hold work on’ 
Hi, ores. Pi.irxii. rivers and 
n*iiuri.inu. 

nciuS'v r.funipmls Centre. 
*-li(n'rrhi-liP|r--*K.‘ 'DuVort. 1 * ’Pel: I 
'f-2i «w. tJ7. ; 


U.S.A. 

; 

iiiuukoh 1 Ati'Aiius 


uj ip.ichiup BIMII VVeiu nr In 
h Id Imp nr luniu-r educuiion 
und n-wnri U <":n< rli T«.u would 
bo adrli'd iiualtllr.il Inn x. 

„ IJj" HI b"_«n 11 . r* 
***w, of A— -. hit. r,m. ni,, 
n» HJon on ill.. M.ifp um 
.ni 'WWiL. hV 'lU.lllllt.lllu.lS 
and r\iioi-ii*n,'.'. 

(trifiuF I'.irlluihirk clip b<* 
iSBaj'l ,n '|i l Iho Aulxlnnl 
l.tBMirwr. Hin.uv IknlxWY. 
u 1 !, w !! l y ."l ll'riuliiiilmiu. 
ij-'i- •}'■■■ ;*•■-». lllriuln.il,. mi 
ii. 1 ?. - s *- 1 • ll ! whom upidir.i- 
Iv.” 1 * 1 » } i*riUfA ■ - ffivlvi’f tur* 

fk ill iiiii ifiQi* iinii um nuint^ 

ijiirJH m mrri* r» , fi-no» i 

nuoi ' 


LEICESTER 

■11IK liNIVhlltJI 1 V 
■„BCitoDr, oi rDifi’vnow 


Hi 1.1 nr tho 
, Blr jpi.n* unit 


uuiul;itlort of 


Blr.Jp.n- unit -l.udy . Ihiilirort. 
a mil loll lulu dr* Ini lint,, holr.re. 
Niir. rniirr K. trim t.in- 

dllliHiS under 2»l l’uilk hud 
tihpidrrird lur to All AlidS or 
iIip vu I un or ni-cmvii.iiiiDlv 
Sti.iXit, .'I.lIi ptu> imtloii fc.-i 
pint 1 eii.il , ip rrmn Bci.itniiirr 1 . 
vj 7". ul lilt, luilinliulii iri'Oi 
. Ul ■*!>! r*<'rp(.lvM'ilrp,'iniiiei>i 
! af Mtl'iv lie ihr I'nivtreiiv ol 
llcn-isi'u.m:.,. I'l.iinduipiiin.- 

I iS.A. . - .' - 

. Prosnrci Ive nui.Hciniv vliouiii. 
■on ii u ai.iimu-it niiii adiinissril 

■ K-swss jrw»«er 

,. U> .'•Hjf IlfiMHivr iThourui 
, Aw.if'IM, il'nlvi'lUlv ■ ol. .<]|,.A-, 

i« mt-. 


. uf Thl^trngiS'-.JAa iCJmi 

n.v‘l h .d U "^L^;,n 11 ":. n l d' , S‘ • 
■ye-rt*. .'Hu, 


Downing College 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

The Governing Body ol Downing College »n v ,tp a 
none from men or women for election lo o r 
Fellowship in a science subject' lenasio i.» *” 3w i‘ 
1. 1979. for three years. Catdidsies muSi hn m 0c,c ^ 
of a univorsity a.id under tfiirty years nl » 0l 5 te s: 

■ 4#f7ri w •« vi cyq qf) 


I. 1970. 

The maximum oniolnnyml of a 


living in College is el present cSoo'n'ye^SS* i 
n post-Ph.D. Research Fellow is C2 577 g F 

tied Fellow who will reside outside’ Collaaa uvin 
in addition C900 a yo..r. These figures 
review In the light c-1 any gram ot -tlpend iSSl 
Fellow may receive from other sources. i n all TZ . 
Research Fellow will receive the privileges n^i 
associated wllh a College Fellowship. The Fa»n W: ' 
be allowed to undertake leaching lor payment mb h* 
maximum of six hours a week, on the unrf fl nn*J?.! 

• thal Downing College has the first claim on the 
services. All Fellowa become by Statute memha ! r 
ihe Governing Body of ihe College. '"omoerj a 

Candidates should write to the Master nol later 
November 15. 1978, slating their age, details of fair S 
cation, career, and proposed research, and the namMfri 
two persons to whom Ihe Electors can apply for 
Information. Short-llaled candidates rray bs inilMb 
submit written work In support of their applloaitM *1 
vlded that there is a candidate of suitable merit fa Qc* 
ernlng Body expect to make the slecUon bv \iutk « 
1979. 

* To include physical, biological, and medical 
geography, mathematics, and engxieerlng.' 


TllB times II1G1IKR EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT fi.t0.78 
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Research Pos(s y ^ 

hi am aata, i- - . ~ -r-7:. ^ j? ^TraiT/ 1 ^ n.™ 



A THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

SRC CASE AWARD: 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

RESEARCH 

A rOMiarcIi ttudontiltip is avallnbla in ilia 
Environmontal Studies Group to work on a project 
In aisociation wit It War ran Spring Laboratory 
concerned with the dispursal of air pollutant! from 
induurinl saurcus, 

Candidates from physics, cltamictry or onainsarinD or* 
invited to apply. Thu succusslul candidate will wort n 
,- t momhor of a mulildiscltillnniy ream of physicliti, 
physicul gQograpliori.ucologlsit prasantly concomod 
with iuqIi topics ns unvironmontol niappina, . 
anvironntamnl inipuct studies, land radnmaiion. 
anvironmeiital u fleet* ol traffic. Thu standard Snc 
award will bu sut«plum<mtcd by u sum of up to C6Q0. 

Oatalla and nppltcallon loiniH from J. Ch*lllntr, 
telsiihonD 021-389 3C1t ext. 0153. JURUE, 

Unlverolly al Asian In Olrntlnoham, Gaila Qioen. 
Birmingham 04 7 El. 



(Re-advertisement) 

School of Combined Studies 
E.E.C. TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL 
TO WORK RESEARCH PROJECT 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

A research worker la roqulrod In doveloo an 
Action Roaoarch Proioct doullua with lliu tiBnai- 
[lon.il piotieniB ol (6-18 year old Asian school 
loave/a. Tno isacAich will f>e concerneri with 
(llumluhllna Ilia sMuatlcn ol vounq unemalovad 
Asian youth Iu an urban aollina and will also 
exsmluo the ellaclfvonasa ol FuMher Education 
provisions In maetlnp ihelr needs. This project 
Is an InlegrHl part ol a m.ilor European fultfalive 
and ohora opporiunllloa for Intornatloiial oollnbora- 

Candldeles should bo qualified in Socini Soionco 
with a sound know lidos ol into relations logotlioi 
with oxpcrlenca Ol rolevant ibseaicl. v/ork. 

The salary for Iho post will bo In accordance wllh 
Ihe Burnham Scnlai ol Salaries for TsAChrra In 
Establishments of Further Education. 

Lecturer 1. S3.182-E5.334. 

Application terms an.1 further uartlculsra nro avftil. 
able from : Staffing Officer. Bradford College, Orest 
Horton Road, Bradford BD7 1AY, to whom com- 
pleted application forms should be returnod bo 
■ s to reach IWm cot lalor then Friday. SQlh 
Oclober 1878. 


Bradford College!^ 
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University of Wolas 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

graduates wllh good hon- 
ours degree preferably in 
Engineering for nn SRC 
supported research protect 
concerned with the experi- 
mental determination of 
dynamic mechanical pro- 
perties of modern compo- 
site flal-belt-drive male- 
rials'. Ihe research is suit- 
able for higher degree 
registration. 18 months 
appointment to commence 
as soon as possible. 
Salary: £3,384 to £3,834 
Requests (quoilng Ref 
THES) for details and 
application lorm lo Per- 
sonnel Section (Academic). 
UWI8T." Cardiff CF1 3NU 
Closing date: 27 October. 
1678. 



HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 

RICCARTON 
MARINE SCIENCE UNIT 

INSTITUTE OF OFFSHORE ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 

(3 Posts) 

Salary jSoale ?3,384-£4,882 (under review) 

RESEARCH TECHNICIAN 

Salary In range £2,688*£3,720 (under review) 

Applications are invited tor the above poslB. The 
Buccesaliil applicants would join e learn Invastlgat- 
Ina the nature, (ale and effects of hydrocarbons and 
other pollutants In industrial effluents, shellfish and 
marine sediments, under programmes supported by In- 
1 duslrial contract and research grants. 

Applicants for the Research Associate poslR should 
nave an honours degree In chemlsiry or biochemistry, 
preferably >viffi experience in chiomalographic (nol- 
ap/y pc) lecbnlques. Driving llcenoe end/or ability lo 
dive (SCUBA) desirable bul nol essential. 

Npplicants lor the post ot Researoh Technician should 
mvi appropriate educational qualifications In oheml- 
«fy and experience In handling and maintenance of 
.won resolution chromatographic equipment. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Dr. C. S. Johnston. 

°* Ihe Marine Science Unit, telephone 031 
W611T EXI, 2382. 

APpHoallon forms are available from tho Staff Office, 
Hif'uv Un| ve r 8»y* Chambers Street. Edinburgh 
J/J IHX, to whom comploled forms should be rolur- 
w aa eodn as possible. 


.Eh 

ni 






TIIU oriiN UNIVERSITY 

nnar iirii.rnuAr. 
nrui-.AKcn in.i.ou 
(Un.Mibinvi 

.. ApMh -I Hons- arn (nvlli-il |r>r 

t* 1 '! uVruvi, i.odUl.ii Ul 

INOIK.ANU. l.lII.N|]<fl HY 
.ibh) In Ml,. nf Hi. Imre 

lur u iirrfnil nf lui, yi-.ira cum- ■ 
((.'.iicinji Nn v. i.d,. r . |*. Til. ur 
■is nrnTTk Of. Hid H.rrcjri'-r. 

lh« iirliui [cm. 

■ht- .iwunl ul u u (-. , 1 1 1 lb Or 
»- Ii. Uuiiiii-k lor li.u kin. I v ..I 
silicon kiilisniuiL.i iroii-biiibliur 
ciu.irrs, niiil*Hi*ir tiunll ■ ;mi-- 
«» imidel rainuoun'ls In lilo- 
iouIl-ui ph^. ^bi-h. Cniiiui'.'u (mi 
wil-iry will it. u.i to M.V.2 
Iht i.iiniiiii n|iidL-r rcili-H--. 

A|.|.!IcsII.iti lOnns uo.l 
iUMl.er irirllriil.irs .iru ..it.ill- 
*i!»J ,, ; . b'>_ [WJ-iraid rciui* .1 
Jup.i'.p. I/O ul I l.u If rr riikl,< ..-ill 
‘•Ulie 1.111.4001, '4., 'I |ir. I'mk 
Unlvi.nlli-. |,.o. iiov nr.. 

limi. Mlllmi Kcsuas 
Ji1K7 CAT., nr Ir-lri.liont Mdl/.u 
Kovnus fc*..i(L| : iiorr Is .( 21 
I'J'Jjr, KiikWui mu. ntrilfj un 

1 , '-'*fl"'7.iUl* for. i iiii-ii to at 

< iitnVv'^iT- f-Tl'- I*. 


RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

A|.l.lica.ion, «* *£ 
from Rcugraphy w p. 

25/SSSnfi 

^ '°,s d > 


involving ,,u - j .nJtsB 
' processing pJJJ J 

dju. Applicant 1 
£.1,883 l,, <i ,od 'f s r j 

Further details^ J&(4 

caiirm 

KciiiiRion. 

Geuarapky* ■ ■ . 
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General Vacancies 


&rt 


A |j ndveriisemcnw 

subject io the CO***’** 
of Ti^ 1 

Ltd. 


of accepi® ucC 


^Jewspepfr* 

of which arc 
on request. 


RAVENSWOOD VILLAGE 

Centre of Special Educallon and Residential Care 

CARE POSTS 

gening developments are taking place In this expending 
r la 0* for menially handicapped Individuals of all ages. 
^Wcatione are Invited from people with appropriate 
wHtudeg, ability to work In a team and relevant quallfl- 
c cii°a8 and/or experience. 

Warden or Matron for Ihe Hostel, a unit providing for 
° low dependency adults. 

^Warden or Matron for Ihe Kennedy Clinic providing for 
"’Hflfriy ItAndlcapped adults. 

.J' Howeparenta : Joint Husband and Wife appolnlmonl 
J^nB' for. amall groups, of children and adults wllh be- 
wdoural problems. 

^J«ul|anta visit regularly end Ihere are weekly staff 
,r' n Q^ Each peat offers comfortable accommodation 

^QRTmen^ati^d lerms °* 0 m P'°y men l 1° l* ne w,lh ^JC 

qualifications would b'e from any relevant proles- 
• ' P« f s. Social Work, Nursing. Teaching, elc. 

J>on«*iwi l i . are ne 0oli p b|e and commensurate with the res- 
'•«Darta? ?! each P° 81 a,1 < , ‘bo qualifications and/or 
p 0r,C9 ol Ihe applicants. 

li^Jfd.luli details to be considered for an early p»e-. 
in ‘orview to : The Principal, Ravenswood Village, 




orn ». Berks. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

SOCIAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST/ 
SOCIALOGIST, Ph.D. . 

Applications are Invited from porsons ol pi oven re- 
search ability to undertake social research In rela- 
tion to aspects of Irish society. All research Is under- 
taken with & view to publication. 

Appointments would normally be made on an initial 
contract ol five years; however, temporary appoint- 
ments for a period ot not less than two years would 
be consideied. 

Salary and grade, depending on experience, aa fol- 
lows : Research Professor (salary range : £10,446- 
£11.238); Senior Research Officer (salary range: 
C8.a30-C9.910) ; Research Officer (salary range : 
C5.870-C8.278) ; Assistant Research Oglficer (salary 
range: C4.627-C5.563). 

A superannuation scheme Is in operation. 

Application forms, available on request, should be re- 
lumed by Friday, 20 Oclober, 1978, to The Secretary, 
The Economic and Social Research Institute, 
4. Burlington Road, Dublin 4. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SHEFFIELD 

Donarimont of Psychology 
Evaluation RossbicIi Group 

Research 

Assistants 

Applications arc Invllsd from 
man and womon lor Iwo vBcsn- 
oloa tons lull-time, one half- 
lime) in this mu ill disc loll narv 
loam cuuonlly svsluailna Ihs 
services lor Ihe monUllv handi- 
capped in Shslllald snd Leads 
on bshsll ol D.H.S.8. Tenable lo 
3D September. 1880, Pievloui 
cxpcrlonco In till* Hold doniiablo 
iliou'ih nol osecnUnl Sminl.lo 
duulltlc-iiiuM* pwv l«o In njvrtin- 
lopy. socioloov. soolsl sdjnjnl^ 
Irallon or fun boon phlslmd 
livounh pqsioraduito flold r«- 
ssaroh In , Ihs eraorttauiensl 
ftroa. Sslsrlos In Iho lull-llmo 
ranaos e 3.803-C6.BB3 P.s. Of 
CS.0ea-C7.754 p«„ occordina 10 
luslillcsllora and rslovanl ox- 
lerlonco. Delslla Irom Ihe 
Jlioolor, Prolnasor Alsstsir 
Hoi on, DopArtniont ol 


qutlillcslloiu and rolovont ox- 

B erlencQ. Detsite 

iiooMr. 

Horon, -■ 

P*fCholoqy. tho Unlvotallv. Shof- 
II eld S10 2TN to vdiom nDpllos- 
Itons (Inoludlno names ol two 
roloroos) -should bs' iddlBBkbd 
by 27 Oclobor. 197B. Quolo rot : 
n205/DI. 


Lothian Regional Council 
Nopler College of 
Commerce and Technology 

Research Assistant 

Catering and Hotel 
Studies 

'The Basis of Tourism' 

Invltsd to undBrtalca reissrch 
wllhln iho a/oa ol Tourism, -which 
will bs b upper 1 1 vs of ■ CWAA 
Qsgrse In Catering and Accom- 
niodslion Sludlsa. 

Applies nig should possoss a 
good honours dociroo or nn 
cquivsloiii qinilillcDiicin In n 
i i-lr «niii dl-.i li’Huu nn>.l l " uIiIl- 
lo UliJeil^hv Wllh |u |l. U JIUH ol 
Toolinoloolcfll Forecasting and 
Fuluro's Rsssvch in Um conloxi 
of Tourlsip. 

Salary on Scale £2,988- 
£3,651 (Including supple- 
ments). 

Application lorma nnd (uilhor 
purllculsrs from : 

Tho Aosdomlo Roglalrnr, Napisr 
Coilsao of Conimorso snd Tooh- 
nolo^y, Collnlon Road A gdjp- 


SCOTTISH HEALTH SERVICE 
COMMON SERVICES AGENCY 
Scottish Hsallh Education Unit 

MENTAL HEALTH EDUCATIONIST 

Salary Scale £4,959-28,025 

Applications are invited for this significant cost [n the 
relatively new area of health education. 

The post holder will have special responsibility for Ihs 
development of programmes for the mental health ol 
children and young people. 

Applicants must - have knowledge and experience In 
at feast one of the following fields : child psychology, 
sociology of the family, health education and health 
and/or behaviour ally related sciences. Previous work 
In the mental health aspects of development would be 
an advantage. 

Application form and fob' description -sr*/ available 
from and returnable lo Ihe Appointments Section. 
Common Servioes Agency, Trinity Park House, South 
Trinity Road, Edinburgh EH6 3SE. Closing data for 
receipt of completed applications ,!® 31. potobpj il( 19|8. 4 ^ 

000000009000000909000006949600909000 099900 

LONDON BIBLE COLLEGE 8 

Tho Governor* wish lo process lo Iho sppohitawnl ol t to 


Principal 


O io succeed ihs Rsv. Gilbert Kirby, M.A.. who Is due ro rsilrs ® 

O m Bsplembsr, ’ 1B7B. Tho person appolntort will bs of con- S 

0 sstvsiiva svauflOllCSl poraussion wllh pood thsologlcal quail- V 

2 lleallons snd sdm ini sir alt vs sWIIIy. Psotorsl. ovsraeas. or tatch- X 

g Injl ex perl once (In ■ compsrebls Inaillullon) would ba an X 

2 Poreons^who would Hks Io be considered nra Invited lo writs 2 

9 in conildsncs lor en applloailon form lo:— g 

H The Chairman of Ihe Goverrion, • 0 

8 London Bible College, 2 

2 Green Lane, - • , .8 

8 Norlhweod. Mlddl®R0X HAS 2UW . O 

oooooocoooooooooooooooooooooooocooocooostoo. 


Inspector of Schoois 
mtm AND FURTHER EDUCATED 

Appl lea lions, are invited frp.m inon and women, nrcfc-cably 
aged between 35 and 45 lor appointrr.9nt as HM lT3oes- 
lors to work mainly In Ihe field of higher nnd fdiihcr 
education, excluding universities. All HMIs under take 
general duties as well as specialist woik. Candidates 
should therefore have an intorest in higher and fiuiher 
education generally end not only In Ihe specialist areasC 
listed below. 

AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS 

Applicants must have an appropriate degree or diploma In 
agriculture, horticulture or. a related specialism together 
with experience oi teaching in higher and further edu- 
cation. They should ntao have had experience ol com- 
mercial production, or professional practice in one or 
more qf tho above areas of work." 

APPLIED BIOLOGY 

In addition to appropriate academic qualifications, appli- 
cants must hold, or have held, a position of some seni- 
ority in or connected with further and higher education. 
Industrial experience or soma Involvement wllh medicnf 
aspects of biology advantageous. 

COMPUTER EDUCATION 

Applicants rtiusl Tiavfa" had' coriski arable* experience arid' 
responsibility In the field of computing -and dala-process- 
ing, and have an active intorest In computer applications . 
In education, industry end commerce. A general interest 
In the leaching of mathematics in the higher and further 
education sector advantageous. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The work will involve all aspaCl9 of construction educa- 
tion at craft, technician and professional levels. Appli- 
cants must have a degree or equivalent professional * 
qualifications In one or more of the following disciplines: 
architecture, town planning, quantity surveying, estate , 
management, building, building services engineering, 
civil engineering. Appropriate teaching and professionot/ - 
industrial experience essential. 

ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE (EFL) 

Applicants should preferably have a first degree in mod- 
em languages or English and post-graduale qualifica- 
tions in linguistics or teaching EFL. Varied experience 
ol the lenchlng ol EFL essential, preferably including 
work m inulnUnnod uiul mclepa wlenl FE institution:;. 

FOOD EDUCATION 

Applicants must have academic or professional qualifi- 
cations In hotel, catering or institutional management and 
experience of toaotilng in further and hlglior educallon.' 
Appropriate industrial experience essential. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

Applicants miisl -have varied experience in the general 
and vocational education of young people over 16. Their 
academic qualifications may be In the humanities or the . 
social or physical sciences. Experience of curriculum 
development, of communication studies or. of educational < 
technology advantageous. 

HEALTH AND ECONOMICS 

In addition lo academic qualifications and professional/ 
Industrial experience In home economics or the health and 
welfare, services, applicants must have ..teaching expert-.' 
enc6 In further education and be prepared 10 take a 
general ..Interest lq : lha.*eduoailon opportunities available 
'len'and girls. 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Applicants must have appropriate aoademic/professfonal 
qualifications and ex parte nee of management education 
and Industry.' Qualifications In or experience of one or 
more ol the following would be advantageous; marketing, 
behavioural aspects of management, post-experience and 
post-qualification management programmes and trade 
union studies at all levels. 

MANAGEMENT/BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applicants must be qualified to contribute lo Ihe Inspec- 
tion of Management Studies as outlined above but 
must also have experience of leaching on BEC or CNAA 
courses In business studies. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applicants must have a qualification and experience In 
social work; or an academic qualification in social ad- 
ministration, sociology or ihe-aoolaj sciences; and -have 
appropriate leaching experience in higher or further edu- 
cation. Starting salary within the range £7.825 to £10,880 
(higher In London). Higher posts are normally filled by 
pro motion. 

Application forma, (to be relumed by 3 November) and 
further information may be obtained from Miss B. C. 
Taylor, Department of Education and Science, Room 10/2, 
Elizabeth House, 36 York Road, London SE1 7PH, tele- 
phone 01-928 9222 extension 2237 of 2466, Please quote 
3/78E. 

Department of Education antf Science 
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TEACHING POSTS 


TEACHER OF SILVICULTURE 
TEACHER OF BOTANY 


! '• S 

I ' 1 . I 




'i . 


(IRAN) 

Higher School ol Nalural Resources. Gbrgan. To 
teach up lo BSc level, give practical Instrucllon. 
set and mark examinations, assist with curriculum 
development. 

Degree plus postgraduate diploma or preferably 
MSc In forestry or related subjects and at least 
two years' relevant leaching experience. Candi- 
dates, men only, should be single or married vvittf 
a maximum of two children under 5. 

Salary : £5,750 to £7,048 pa tax-free. 

Benefits: Personal and children's allowances; free 
furnished accommodation ; baggage allowance. One 
year contract, renewable. 77 HO 40 & 42 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

(IRAN) 

Reza Shah Kablr University. To establish the ser- 
vices and stock of a new Natural Sciences Library, 
Instruct students in library ubb and plan Its develop- 
ment, 

Candidates, preferably 27-48 years, with Degree and 
DlpLIb, MLS or equivalent and at least live years' 
experience In a university library, including special- 
isation In Natural Sciences. 

Sat ary: £10,046 to £15.328 pa approx. 

Benefits : Return air fares for Librarian and family ; 
free oampua accommodation. Two-year guarantee 
oonfrabit repewfibl^..--.'. 78HU;76 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

(BRAZIL) 

Socledade Brasilelra do Cultura InploBB, Curitiba. 
Required for November, 1978. or as soon as oobs- 
Ibla thereafter. To bo responsible for tho admini- 
stration of the Cultura, supervision of courses mate- 
rials development and teacher training. 

Qualifications : First degree plus MA or equivalent 
qualification In TEFL/Appliod Linguistics; five 



General Vacancies 
continued 

I S 7 ZSL 

HOSPITAL 


■ V ./EASTWOOD PArtk- '.y • 

: \ JfALFIELD, AVON 

LECTURER 

Candid alas Mould be quail - 
Ilad lo al trail HfyC a tana aid 
ar.d Hava (alavanl irwolwnfoal, 

; olac-iriaal or electronic englnaor- 
, In 9 experience In either the 
Hoalth Service or Indoaoy and/ 
or- leaching oxporWnfia. 

Tha Centra which la tocatad 
Del ween- Qrlslal and- Gloucaejer 
provides training (or all gradaa 
ol engineering stall empiovod 
In . the National Health Service 
In Iho major aspects of hoapllal 
cnginaprfng. 

Salary scale £4,641 -£5,476. 

Commencing salary may be 
above tho minimum. 

Appilepilon forma and further 
information regarding Ihe 
Centre obtainable tram Ihe 
Riglonai Pononnal Off leer. 
So vlli Western Regional Health 
Authority, UTF House, 2fl King 
Square, Bristol, B92 8HV. 
Cloefng dale: 30 th October, 

1378. 


mw 


years' experience overseas. Preferred age range 
30-40. 

Salary : £5,681 to £7,707 pa. 

Benefits : Overseas and children's allowances ; free 
accommodation : medical schemas employer' a 
share of present superannuation. Two-year con- 
tract. renewable. 78 PO 199 


LEKTOR IN ENGLISH 

(GERMANY) 

English Department, University of The Saar, Saar- 
brucksn. To teach English for 12-14 hours per 
week at various levels to trainee secondary school 
teachers and assist with preparation of examina- 
tions and translation problems. 

Qualifications : Degree In English and MA in Applied 
Linguistics or Diploma in TEFL essential. Good 
command of German indispensable. Preferred age 
26-30. 

Salary/Beneflts : Approx DM2,887 per month 
according to age and qualifications (£8,248 pa). 
An allowance will be paid to a married leclurei 
with children. One year contract, possibly renew- 
able. ’ 78 UU 115 


VISITING PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 

(BRAZIL) 

Federal University of Santa Catarina. Florlano- 
polls. Required for February, 1979. Dutlea Include 
teaching language and linguistics components 
courses leading to MA In English Language and 
Literature, supervising MA theses In these areas, 
as staling with the teaching of English Language to 
.third -yaajv undergraduates, and aoHpg .as Local 
Secretary for the Cambridge examinations. 

Qualifications : MA in Llngulsiics/ELT ; considerable 
overseas teaching experience, Inoluding some work 
In Linguistics, preferably in a university. Age range 
under 50. Knowledge of Brazilian Portuguese doslr- 
able. 

Salary : C5.000 to £6,120 pa. 

Benefits : Frea furnished accommodation ; overseas 
and children's allowances: medical scheme; em- 
ployer's portion ol present UK superannuation. Two- 
year Formula contract, probably renewable. 

78 PU 114 


Return fares are paid. Local contracts eve guaran- 
teed by the British Council. Please write briefly 
staling qualifications and length of appropriate 
experience, quoting relevant reference number and 
title of post, for further details and application 
form to The British Council, 65 Davies Street, Lon- 
don W1Y 2AA. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 

EDUCATIONAL 

a'Vaea'ndy 

pean office lor an ! 

The ' position Involves 
Arranging- leotures explain- 
ing some of the compahy'8 
services to atudenls end 
user groups In UK and 
areas of Wsat Europe. The 
ideal applicant will be a 
graduate with a back- 
ground in Information work, 
good hi communicating, 
capable of working with 
only fight supervision and 
free travel extensively. 
Salary will be negotiable 
within the range of £4,000- 
£5,000 p.a. 

Applications with detailed 
.curriculum vitae to: Euro- 
pean Director, ISI — Insti- 
tute for Scientific 
Infer motion, 132 High 
Street, Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex, U.K. 


Ja 


Classified 
Advertisements 

phone^Lorraiiie Williams 
oq 01-837 1234, Extn 575 

The Times 



Education 

Supplement 

New Printing House Square, 
Gray’s Inn Road, . 
P.O.Box?,:: 

London WC1X 8EZ 


KELVIN GROVE COLLEGF 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
BRISBANE— QUEENSLAND ^ 

Kelvin Grove Cnllc-pc of Advanced Education i. 
minis, uiuili-vncnLliirml college specialising^ *L ***». 
Bun «»r pre-school, primary ami seconds™ 
niters a wide range of in-service c.iurj? St^ '* 


which include a four yuur degree program. 40 l0r #4l hn 
Applications are Invited for tiie iHislilun of ■ 

LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

ltd. 78/A/17 

QUALIFICATIONS ; 

( 1 ) A higher degree In Mathematics Education on*.,,, 
at the Doctoral level, will) major iSd^iPa& 
Mai hematics lidiu.allc.il. ,es m Pd «U 

(21 Post graduate studies in aiuihcrastta would h. .. 

advantage. K u 

(31 Primary School Mathematics Programs 
(4) Successful experience in leuiTilni> and 

Muilieniallcs E.lucaiinn programs at ite te/E fi 
is desire lile. y 

DESCRIPTION : 

‘lire person appointed will he expected to work in .v. 
Mathematics Department within tiic Division of SdJ-Z 
The Department Is presently offering courses lo tSk 
lug of pre-school, primary and secondary school 
mattes towards tlie awards of Diploma of TeachluT*. 
Bachelor of Education offered by the College. Ik 
raem expects to offer a course leading to the swnui 
Master of Education in Primary Mathematics from m 
The Madiemadca Dei»artmem is located in a modem Md 
ing with excellent facilities. A person with initiative tMtn 
and experience Is required who can contribute to the d«S 
opnient of the above programs which meet tho n«ds d 
both schools and the community at large. 

SALARY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : 

Lecturer 2, $15,179 to $17,357 per unnum 
Lecturer 1, $17,764 to $19,940 per annum 
Conditions of service urc comparable to those In onlrcrJ 
do* and colleges ol ud winced education throughout km 
n * Appointment will be made at a level appropriate to (i 
qualification* and experience of the applicant. 

DATK OF APPOINTMENT : 

The successful applicant would he expected to take up it) 
by January, 197‘J, but no later thon July, 1979. 

The College Council reserves the right to make no awota- 
ntent and the right to invite applications. 

CLOSING DATE : 

21 days from the date of appearance of lids adverthemai 
Application forms and nddltitmul Information are arallito 
from The Registrar, Kelvin Grove College of Advanced 
Education, Victnriu Park Road, Kelvin Grove, Briibui 
Queensland, 4059, Australia. 

Further enquiries may be directed to the Head of tin 
Mathematics Department. 

N. C. Cooper, Registrar 


4 - , ,4 - <41 * 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


T was surprised »l ih<? t«»i« of 
li'tLwiBCCineiu matte mt safety 
Mfi in universities by 
qrj r I TJIliS, Sep ten i her 15). 
p ‘fw ilwi i« certain u 


V. TIMES IIIKIIER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT G. 10.78 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Safety standards in universities 


P* ies ijy five 

S, Scptcnil: 

IC.w'thtt in certain universities 
'IK. M hts serious wounds for 

*‘ r( V!... bui the whole mile nf the 


Lwjljii: 


was rhnt safety 


iliilCOlHBNt: ■" — f — ■* 

.Mils everywhere were very low 

l^ CJ ' I t, 

oronotiuccnieiH made on the 
, “l-lnfii smallpox outbreak 
ShOT much a case of "vor- 
and trial uficrwurds ” and 
• „■ that flier c 

g , jerious neglect oi precautions 
ih field at HlniiJiiKhani, un 
tiun yet to be pruved, it is a 
iisic leap from the particular to 
aneral to the cluam chat this 
rSdJak exposed u complete linik- 
lj ^.7 of health uiul safety standards 
pBiiversities. 

J The Cutty report on which these 
’roiwuncomenw have been bused 
claimed by its atttliur to be only 
Idiot study involving six tmiversi- 
m Contrary to tbo opinions 
ipressed by the unions, five of 
;■« universities were operating, at 
time of Miss Curry’s visit, a 
Jew committee structure of the 
(ipt envisaged by the new Regula- 
rs but which docs nor come into 
officially until October 1. 
KJ07 nuivcrsitics Imve uriticipated 
fc legislation by setting up safety 
iituttcw end nave taken stops tu 
king iliose safety cununiucex into 
fc* with the structure envisaged 
i the Regulations. 

It it unfortuiiiHeiy true, however, 
it some basic statistical evidence 
a safety staudnrds in universilios 
tq not appear to exist. One stalls- 
i is the tutu] accident rate wlildi 
\ usually expressed in tonus of 
Julitlcs per 108 working hours, 
ffliis index is in effect the number 
if fatalities sustained in the work- 
^ lifetime o£ a thousand punplel. 
.Mvcuiontly on this scale the fat al- 
ii rate in the home for a fit and 
ttve 'person ha* a value of iipprox- 
MJtt-iy l, British industry as n 
boe fl value of 4 fishing, coni- 
r /!. H< 'n 1,v,l V s ' ll,r,, ' n g a value 

e >kf l,,r olwut f»°- 

{SBfiLfEi* "” d ™ ck 


Hie value uf tfic index fur work 
in universities does nut appear to 
be known und it is perhaps a pity 
that thi$ piece uf infornnniou was 
unt ascertained oven approximately 
for purposes uf the pilot study, My 
own guess would Ire that ihe vulue 
would lie somewhere betweuti 1 and 
4, but it is purely n guess. 

Of course, whatever die figure 
is, efforts must nlwuy.s he made to 
reduco it and oven if university 
work is appreciably less risky than 
work in industry' this should mil 
give rise to miy feeling of com- 
placency. It bus to be remembered, 
too, that even if u figure of this 
sort were to bo arrived at it could 
well conceal the fact that some 
occupations, ns for example tech- 
nician* in resell reh labs, have, a fur 
greater level of fatality than at) 
academic in the field of English 
luiigujgo. 

In uiy opinion the committee of 
vice-chancellors should set them- 
selves the tusk of trying to find out 
what the figures really add up to 
for universities. Such an exercise 
would certainly show that universi- 
ties that much exceeded these 
figures had a specially urgent task 

Finally, though the Curry Report 
mis been seen to haves many defi- 
ciencies, ns, for example, in not 
giving serious consideration to the 
rule of university safety advisers, 
it represents the first attempt to 
develop n relationship between the 
universities with their self- regula- 
tory procedures mid rhu enforcing 
a ii tho cities. 

It nuy be years befme there is 
full mutual umloi'M amling but a 
start bus lo be made .somewhere. 
Critics of the report should read its 
lore word in which the terms of 
reference were set out und not 
ul tempt to read into it too much 
.(ustiricatinu for their own particu- 
lar point of view. 

Yours faithfully. 

V. C. MARSHALL. 

Director of safoty services, 
University of Bradford. 


Grant anomalies 

.^ir,— Regrettably, the prupu.s.il pul 
forward by III- leu i'liillipiuil 
I TIILS , Cap! ember is) tor remov- 
ing wh.it shu sees as •uiumnly in 
tlie grants system, would produce 
many mnra anomalies. She cites the 
ca&o of a married woman gr.nl irate 
who worked for uue year after 
graduating and then found ihm. hei- 
grant for teachers’ training was ?. uh- 
fc-ct to a parental lOiitrihuiioii, but 
who was reluctant to take Turthcr 
money from her purents, and slid 
proposes that all married students 
should be regarded ns independent 
of their parents. 

Rut an unmarried graduate in tho 
same circumstances might well be 
equally reluctant tu take money 
from hor parents ; nu<| many under- 
graduates feel the same way. The 
real anomaly lies in taking parental 
income into account at all when 
giving a grant to a student who is 
legally vrn adult ; and so any changes 
in the categories whose grants arc 
subject to u parental contribution, 
which will always leave someone 
Just the wrong side nf the border, 
will still leave feelings of injustice. 
Yours faithfully, 

HR NEST RUDD, 

Reader in sociology, 

University of Essex. 


The Fircroft dilemma 


Sir,— Tire dilemma in which the J-ii - 
croft. Trust ,md tlie TUC find rliun- 
M-lvt- ; i.s of their own limbing. Tlie 
ronr of the problem rests in il»c 
trustees’ reluctance to relinquish 
power, mid die TUC's decision io 
ubiuidun iix primary function, ic, iu 
siif eg nurd und improve the Indus- 
trial condition of its members — the 
Fircroft tutors were abandoned. 

Mon of goodwill would have met 
“ contentions ’’ issues (TilES. Sep- 
tentlicr 22) head-on, mtd tirgued 
them nut in public. Certainly, tlinxo 
wire claim to he interested ill social 
mutters, namely, education. More- 
over, men of goodwill would have 
settled for a broadly hn<ed govern- 
ing body and tlie provision uf iiisli u- 
ments of government separating rhe 
trust from government responsi- 
bility. 

The cxumplo of rhoso w4m 
founded the Northern College, 
Kuril sley, is w'orth noting. TLs steer- 


A. S. Neill biography 

Sir, — -Willi the support and encour- 
agement of his family, I uni starting 
to gather muter in] for a biography 
of A. S, Neill, m lie published by 
R null edge and Keguu Paul, I would 
be pleased to lieur from uuyonc — 
teacher, academic, parenr, ex-pupil 
— who came Into contact with Neill, 
or who wits in any way influenced 
by his ideas on udiicutinn and ou 
children. Any letters, articles or 
other documents which I could con- 
sider uting for the hook would, nf 
course, be returned tu tile owner ax 
soon as possible. 

Yours sincerely 
JONATHAN V.RWALL, 

22 Bicester Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


Power of professors 

Sir, — I ivclcom* “Time to Ques- 
tion the Mower of the Professors " 
l Iff MS, September IS) in general, 
and in puitJculnr thu suggestion 
that it is lime to “ move away from 
the hierarchical structure of pro- 
fdrrurjnl governmeut ”, Tlie argu- 
ment In Mipport of pi’iife-ssoiial 
authority that there must be some- 
one tu “ caiTy die run ” is as 
familiar as it is implausible. If 
collective deiHU'tincntjl rim-cii n-y- 
ing still seems unduly radical in 
an j cl i vlrln u list socicLy, surely no 
one could object tn the ol eel inn nf 
a worthy Individual in net a.s chair- 
man nf the department For u fixed 
term, to carry nut its wishes and 
to mice on during his or her period 
of office any can -cor lying ihut 
comes up. 

This would Imve the double ad- 
vantage of relcic.ing professors in 
L-onccmrjie on the presumably 
valuable research which originally 
earned them llieir cliulrs, and 
relieving the rest of us of the 
sell I/O id feeling* generated by insii- 
tminiral auihnrii.irhmlstn. 

Y>«in- 1 f.iiibfidly, 

-LST NIiRINIi DHLS/’.Y. 

Department of Knglkh, 

Univerxlty CoJIego, CorrlifT. 



ing c'niiiniiiice was cninpn<od uf .T»» 
pur so us, one uf whom represented 
ihe trade union movement Lh rough 
tlie office of tile TUC Region ai Edu- 
c alii ui Advisory Committer. Eleven 
l.nca I Ed uem ion Aiit.hr>rftU-{, four 
of which act as guuranum, have tui 
■ill nrtsst In Its Fuiure. Eight J ust i - 
liiciniis. Including the Association 
of Teachers in Adult Education, all 
sniff mid student bodies arc re pre- 
dated. 

The l.c.a.s do enjoy a simple maj- 
ority uf committee xents, but then, 
they have invested public resources 
which the TUC has tint a pro pas 
Eirmift. Moreover, it is mo.sr ufi- 
lihuly that they will form a 
caucus against their fellow m col- 
liers. 

Yours sincerely, 

KEN R. JARRETT, 

2/96 Sand ford Rood, 

Moseley. 

Birmingham 13, 

Lender, page 35 


‘Ulster’s Irish problem 1 

Sir, — I refer to Mr. A. J. McEvoy'j 
letter (THUS September 22) about 
student numbers ht this university, 

Mr McEvOy is hot correct in bis 
ussumpiioii tii at student* from tlie 
Republic of Ireland arc regarded ns 
“ foreigners ” (as ho snys) for tui- 
tion feu purposes. Students front 
the republic both at tiifc university 
and at Queen’s University Belfast 
arc charged tire same fees as United 
Kingdom students. I . understand, 
however, that tho universities fn' 
the republic charge a supplementary 
fee to "foreign” students from' 
tlruiT Brim in. 

This university lina from Its in- 
ception made a point of wclcuming 
stiidciil.s from lire republic and Ip 
particular from Copttty Donegal 
which is very much in its geograph- 
ical catchment arcu, Matty r» our 
Hone gal .students arc however self- 
timini-ing because nf ihe paucity ««r 
suuleni grams in the iepublk‘ 
Y-uii n f lUUfiilly, 

A. IT. KENNEDY, 

Senior Administnitlvo < 1‘ficer, 

Tho New Uni varsity of Ulster. 


PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for appointment to 
Uon ol Professor end Head of Eleclromc EngmB® 
The School of Electronic Engineering, wNen vx r 
a new building at the Institute's Levels CampuB i 
1077, Is responsible for providing Bachalofa 
and Associate Diploma level courses, ano A 

preirentatlon of service subjects In other jnW . 
Mewers degree programme by Research wa3 
duoed in 1978. 

DUTIES: ^ 

The successful applicant will h^^ 
tie responsibility for provlmnfl ^ 
mic leadership In the d0v ® ,op p] fl cuon' c 
, IV., ... presenlalion ol courses » n ^ ( | 0n td 
' Engineering and for Ihs 

industrial and commercial ''“Teinciflcal 
The Schools of Electronic i ano ' ns iguled 
Engineering are P 1 r08B / !? ,,y e ,j 0 O r aiion i» 
as separate Schools. Cons |nW 

being given lo their connblnati ^ 
a single academic unit when r pie 
Head of Eleclronlc Engmeerine w0U id 
Head of Electrical Enginesnny ^ 
be appointed as adm,nl8 * rfl J°!,i 
man) of the combined Scnooi- 

QUALIFICATIONS : 


36, 000 REASONS FOR 
USING THE T.H.E.S. 
CLASSIFIED PAGES . . 


Applicants should possess 
academic qualificalions , an ^ nOr j Bn c0 fl * 
considerable professional exp 
an electronic engineer. 

ANNUAL SALARY (Ausltohan) 

Level 6 $31,792 fulthe i 

Application (orms, conditions of service- 8 . p ef9 on- 
Information may be obtained from the , ^-„ c H n olcgV- 
nel Officer, South Auelrelian Instilute oi » * oV vhon] 
North Terrace, Adelaide. South Australia, se j of 

applications Including the names and auu fl9 p0l - 
three referees should be forwarded as sere 
albie. 


; A comprehensive survey conducted by NOP Market Research 
|j Ltd. shows that an average issue of the THES is read by 
\- 0ver 36,000 academics at universities, polytechnics and col- 
leges in Great Britain* * 

J! in addition, 57% of those readers always or frequently look 


at job advertisements which might suit them, irrespective of 
how settled they are in their current position. ■ 

If you have a vacancy to fill, make sure yoit use the THES, 
it could save you a lot of time, effort and money. 





CALL OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT ON 01-S37 1234 
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Tuesday 


the Hcadeniic who wants tn do re- 
search. The library is quite good, 


Saturday 

Arriving at the faculty of arts of 
the University of Khartoum is 
always u pleasant experience, going 
past the crowds of suidenLs read- 
ing the wall papers in the bright 
sunshine and climbing the crumbling 
stairs to tlte philosophy department, 
accompanied by die gentle hum of 
the fans and air coolers in the 
neighbouring offices. 

The ' first class of die week is 
with the fifth year (it takes five 
years here to get an honours de- 
gree) on moral and social philo- 
sophy. Tho description " social ” 
supposedly refers to moral philo- 
sophy being taught In a "relunint ” 
manner, i e, with some sort of refer- 
ence to this part of the world. But 
it alwuys seems to come down ro 
Utilitarianism versus The Rest in 
our discussions. We tallc about 
Terrorism and die rights and wrongs- 
of political violence. They seem 
quite interested (or are they just 
being polite ?). 

I wander at the wisdom of teach- 
ing something as language-based us 
philosophy in whnt is tn most 
Sudanese a foreign language. Tn 
do philosophy in n foreign language 
really requires a perfect knowledge 
of that language, and the students 
rarely reach that level. It meunx 
diet when they look confused you 
do not know if they are puzzled by 
something tin the argument or Iw 
something in tlte language in which 
the argument is put. 


winding staircases and 
[uilm trees. 

I descend ta die periodicals 
section tu try to find n 10-year-old 
issue of a journul the J I hr ary claims 
to possess. The organization of the 
periodicals is strange: some years 
are hound, some are not ; some 
arc in order many urc not. Some 
arc not in tlte appropriate section 
ul ail but somewhere entirely 
di'tffc rent. It takes a long time to 
find anything. 

This does have Its compensations, 
however, since in searching for 
one thing one often finds something 
more interesting stuck uway in un 
obscure dusLv pile somewhere else. 
University Ji Druries in IlrJniiii seem 
very tunic hy comparison. Since it 
htnks like getting even hotter 1 
gn home lief ore midday. 


In at 7 am today for ail horn 
Kuui. IW fiir the best time tn teach 
before riie heat really gets going. 
Rcniumher after the lecture that I 
have to go to the University Admini- 
stration. » large complex of build- 
ings in which n slow and tortuous 
bureaucracy seeks to sap all one’s 
energy for doing any tiling at all. 

It is designed to help expatriate 
staff deal with the formidable 
bureaucracy of the country, but only 
results in us having t» deal with 
two lots of vcd-iupc. I discover dint 
the mu ii I need to see is out fas 
usual) so I go to the stuff club tor 
lironkfust and join a table of 
expatriates who arc moaning about 
going to tiie administration and the 
complicated scries of signatures and 
stamps they require on various 
documents. 

Moaning seems co be the 
favourite pastime, possibly * result 
of liuvlng lots of spare time und 
not much to do in it. Much discus- 
sion always takes place about 
money, a topic which seems to 
obsess expatriates here. Ingenious 
srhenies fur making money arc 
often paraded und assessed, many 
of some ingenuity. 7 leave thinking 
that it is u shame that so muuy 
born entrepreneurs end up rcucli- 
ing. 


Meet lots of earner 

search. The library is quite good, scientists. A tall t5,;„ pi*, 
and there arc few of the dislrac- Mid West tries to i! L 8 r| 
r of lions which in Britain can con veil i- tiid'StrdmiTjrfr^.Jl 
ac ii, «iily be 'blamed for lack uf _ p rod uc- T am i mnresstS^fof */-' 
” " ! l<*ok 


fll.MKs-J 


Newspupors, television and 
are almost all hi Arabic 



tivtty. 
rad in 
nun- 
art 

Westerns 
detective 
plots 

Khartoum is mu exactly crammed 
witli otlior places or eiuenuiiiiuent 
either, and expntiriates tend to sit 
in their respective clubs drinking 
and moaning. Chekhov would have 
fell nL home nut here. A pleasant 
aspect of living in such n lint und 
featureless environment is tlmt i it 
develops tin* capacity Tor doing 
nothing for hours nn end iuln u 
useful skill. 

Hours can puss watching u gecko 
in the bedroom eating a fly, or 
staring at u tree In the garden 
while drinking tea. Anything but 
work. Perhaps the omul present 
dust lias scoped into the bruin and 
gummed up tile works. 




TIMES 


'm 


Klwi'ii nun ,j. s always full ,r 

scientists recover big ff m ut v< , 
dtsouses or 
novels. They du 1 
much use for „ia M 
Wc urc 

cowed into respectful « , V 
such petiole as they recSf-L 
of penis In distant and InsdV^liUt ,hl ‘ 
snms, 1 leave the pariy I tfmtiliis 
i they terdry die local* ft' * 
they do mo. 
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V-cs must try harder 


One 


Friday 

Although today is a holidav iidv 
not seem very iUR«*t C \ 
rest of the week, ['here hno»J 
}« lounging in bed when It H 
hoi and sunny, and there m l 
newspapers to read. Besld« 
BBC World Service S ' 


i. is tint enough simply m hojie 
• vice-cliamvllnrs’ second 
on industrial democracy 
rill bo crisper than their first. 

nprcacil in the report uf 
,iVlT working party in April, did 
&i begin to come in grip* with tins 
Jippcrv issue. But nut miicli euii 
h, tthltved now by being nm cen- 
juiflus. Their first attempt tu state 
principles on which industrial 
tonocracy might be upplied to 
universities whs regarded as quite 
oaaccepiuble by the trade unions 
mil tbe Goverium-nt frmn the stmt. 
Riihcr later tho UCC and even, it 


Today is free too. With only six 
hours touching a week Khartoum 
should he an ideal environment for 


Sunday 

Cancel a Hegel and Marx class 
today. One of the two students 
on die course reports that the other 
has. male r la and bo cannot cornu 
(I . must remember to take my pill 
; 'L^vAidw, oil to >li« 
university library, ItbUsefl in tile 
earliest part erf the imivcrxitv 
buildings, originally called Goidnn 
Memorial College and ]»ut up at 
the turn of the century. This 
building is rather elegant, a very 
pleasant mixture of cloisters. Icing 


Monday 

Nn teaching today, so T come into _ 

the office to rend. Bossing students WpnttPQnflV 
and enllengucs pop in to say hello TT V'Utiwoxuci jr 
and then stay to chat. Even casual 
Sudanese acquaintances cannot puss 
c-ach other on the street with just 
a nod, but n rather claborute 
display of inucunl concern must tuke 
place. It is assumed, quite rightly, 
that I have nothing better to do 
this morning than sit, drink tcu 
and gossip. 

The male srudenrs are very smart, 
with crisply bright shirts and sl»urp 
trousers. The women mainly weur 
rite tob, u long, usually while, piece 
of cloth which covers their bodies 
but not their faces, and which re- 
quires constant attention to prevent 
collapse. They seem a bit puzzled 
by my adntiucdly unfashionable 
appearance, a vestige of the late 
1060s drop- out culture which has no 
parallel in the Sudan. 

Going to the university is an 
opportunity, eagerly sought after, of 
joining the national middle-class, the 


Thursday 

The end of the working week. 

more hour of Knni in the im.iiiiug. d Inc ‘ Ftidav JS? w \ m ” vice-ch-mcel- 

tiicii breakfast will. Sudanese coT ] ko off vith\!L t^ \TV i knSdSX 

1— seem tn mean us “m.Mch ^ - '* 

mg. See there two female amhru- 
tiogists from last nieiu item;,.. 


leagues. They seem to menu us 
.much as the foreigners. I go to 
tiie library and succeed In finding 
what I l Have been after all week. 
Elated, I leave die university und 
tint almost crushed hy u until oil 
a donkey selling milk. 

In the evening I go to a party 
in OimUirmnn, just across tile Nile. 


m - - „ - - ^ r _-ViBDOj U|U 

peoplo .who BP. oh Wjjldny to^ton- 
«on, live in lnrge houses and 
diivo new c.iri. Ibis is duuhiless 
nm u culpably motive, but it would 
lie nice to meet someone just once 
fur whom this wax not die only con- 
ceivable reason For going to uni- 
versity. 



ptilogists from last niglit itecuin- 
the behaviour of the crowd. Sad* 
nose fool hall is very scailtamh 
and flic players try to score tyili 
rather than cripple each other. 

The Sudanese arc great Imostf 
compromise. At faculty hoard wo 
itjgs there arc furious atBomuB 
about what lo dn, which arerh 
resolved hy an intermedin} >U 
proposes, iisuuilv, to appoint ira- 
mil lee to discuss the problem. Ill 
niejiix, of course, that dc;Mwir< 
rarely reached until yeursaftetdg 
ure required. 

“u I water trade utiiun jiower can 
applied io intL-llccliial problvw. Ji 1 uterpmed as an extension of de 
is held ilutt once the akm*:*— • • - - 

answers to a prolilcm have ta 
examined, the business of theeb 


in ic is io producu a synthesis wtrt 
will tiieu he satisfactory toallnJr. 
I trv hard io disenchant my nudm 
wild such a icmptiits view: 1 irjto 
I hai there are some views afilti 
.ire cumpleiel.v irrecnacibUe ' 
means 
lion 

incut because llu-y du not 
ofl'eml me. 

Oliver Lean* 


not good enough. 

However, there is a danger that 
iitltc flood uf criticism of the vice- 
chancellors’ first slab at indiutrial 
dmocrscy sunie Important and even 
ImdimentBl truths about the nature 
if adversity government will be 
Mtrloohod. Institutions of higlier 
(fucatlou, after all, are not com- 
iBtfrial enterprises in which it cull 
br argued all employees have an 
qiial right to influence the strategy 
ojl is pursued because it ultimately 
dfects their livelihood. Nor are 
they private establishments from 
ihfch the public interest is ex- 
|duded— aud in .which as n rrsiilt 

lie 
mu- 

iracy. In other parts of Europe 
na have cxnniples of the sad results 
•f universities that have been forced 
to succumb tn syndicalism. There 
b, indeed, as tttc vice-chancellors 
rather gauchdy argued In April, a 
grong case fo( preserving in tile 
Hwenunent of universities the pro- 
dominant influence of those who ure 


i leans of mi h.ol fonsive middle ^ w ‘° ,,ie 

i.m. They smile in amiim ZT^n ' Wr \ 
non t h.»rniixi- llu-v du not W.umF ! i. V , . *' ullcnvoil 

io Dtciime a cirxrfc for ollgurchy by 




professors mill orlit-i senior stuff on 
rite one hand or a denial of the legi- 
timate interests of trade unions on 
rite other). 

In any case llufe is no denuind 
from A STMS, NALF.O, NUI'K to 
sit in judgment nn the academic 
dceisinn.s taken )w universities. The 
AUT, of course, is in u iKffercm 
category in connexion ivirii indus- 
trial democracy (u^hougli there ore 
snheriiiR examples from the United 
Suites of how easily collegial styles 
of university government am’ he 
replaced by confrontaifonul sivleti 
even among academics). The trade 
utvions representing mm -teaching 
staff in universities ,ve interested 
in industriaO democracy to the 
ext cm that it forwards their aim of 
securing bitter paid, more secure 
anti safer jobs for their members. 
Universities, in turn, are not 
opposed to this uim within the limit 
of available resources : their con- 
cern arises from their fears about 
Hie Impact of industrial democracy 
on tile in'iegritiy of academic gov- 
ernment. ' 

Here surely arc the seeds of an 
tindcrsiutidiiig. Universities should 
ci mi cedi: the case for nation ui bur- 
gaining for id 1 their employees and 
agree ro negotiate collectively with 
tiic trade unions on nil relevant 
*aihjcctfi including appeals rather 
Hum. try in “ reserve ’* some behind 
the threadbare cloak uf the uuron- 
»inv of hnlividiiiil Institutions. The 
unions for their port should set ut 
rest the fears that universities have 
about possible invasions of tiieii 1 
academic atiiondiny. perhaps hy 
tiegu timing an ” autonomy charter ” 
which , would I;ty down clearly tho 
general prinoiiilts of how fmltistrial 
democracy rfinuld, ami should not. 
be applied io uiiiversiiiex. In this 
way but Ii tide* amid gel what they 
really waiiL 


The Gordon Memorial Library nl (lie University of Khartoum. 
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Tlie case ol 
the Marxist 
in Maryland 





Steven Muller 


American higher education con- 
tinues to remain unreceptive to 
political ideology, as illustrated 
recently by the case of Professor 
Bertell Oilman. The facts of this 
case'" appear to be straightforward 
and were fully reported by CHvo 
Cookson (77 IJES, August 4). 

Professor Oilman, who teaches 
political science at New Yurk 
university and also happens to be 
a Marxist, was proposed by the 
department of political science of 
the University of Maryland to 
become their chairman. This 
nomination went forward through 
the customary procedures until it 
reached the president of the uni- 
ytsrsiij%‘ wh6 wodld ’adftttklly 'Huffi* 


recoin mendud it fur fnrniitl appoint- 
ment to the Board of Regents. 

Then public comroversv arose 
and, after some delay, the new 
president of the university rejected 
the nnittinatioii, staling carefully 
that his grounds were not that the 
professor was u Marxist but rutlier 
that t hero were academic reasons 
which the president was not free tn 
disclose. Since then Professor 
Oilman has brought suit against the 
university, u«d Itis suit has the 
support of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

Not knowing all the facts of the 
case in detail, I have no intention 
of expressing judgment on its 
merits, especially as it is also' sub 
jutlice. It does, however, prompt 
some general reflections. It is 
worth noting that the case received 
much publicity. In my opinion tlte 
publicity resulted, not so much 
from a sense that what was hap- 
pening here was 'major news by it- 
self, ns from three special and in- 
significant circumstances. One of 
tins first publicly reported adverse 
comments questioning the wisdom 
of such nn appointment came from 

the GDvarnor' wtts th«Jn hi 
stages of- an election -campaign. (He 
hu« since Inst, but tho Oilman case 
was not an issue.) 

Also- Professor Oilman’s present 
appointment is in New York City, 
and so The New York Times re- 
ported tlte Governor’s reaiark and 
the events that followed. Finally, 
tho professor appears to be a colour- 
ful personality who had just in 


pupvr editorials and a fuw letters 
tu the editor which it evoked lias 
passed. No widespread controversy 
seems tu have been engendered ut 
the University uf Maryland. 

At least fur the moment the mut- 
ter is quietly headud for enure hear- 
ing. If nuiliiug fun her happens it 
seems destined to he furguiton. Tim 
single cnitcluMnu must people will 
draw is that Marxism remains 
aiuitiiema in the Unitad States aud 
that professionals who arc Marxist 
cun not expect to enjoy very suc- 
cessful careers, even as university 
professors. That may be substanti- 
ally true, but tn me things do not 
seom to he merely that simple. 

For instance, I would argliu that 
American higher education remains 
prejudiced against ideological com- 
mitment per so. not only against 
Marxism ; and that this prejudice 
is purlieu lui'ly manifest in the social 
sciences. There are avowed Marx- 
ists islio do hold senior appoint- 
meiits in American universities, but 
some of them are in technical dis- 
ciplines. I suggest til at had Profes- 
sor Oilman been a chemist or an 
engineer, for instance, then his 


miiulud and pragmatic. Tims, they 
vitilute tlie profound ntlnvhnu-iu m 
liragmutisni ilmi coni I lines tu iiu 
tile duniimnu ek-niL-nt in American 
social though t, ns well us the paral- 
lel attachment to (lie ideal uf vulue- 
free science, Including social 
science. 

Consequently, u distinct inn is 
often atieuipied in rite application 
of ilia concept of academic free- 
dom : the concept covers unpopular 
ideas which a professor ntay 
espouse us a citizen, but it does lint 
necessarily extend to professorial 
advocucy of such ideas In thu class- 


Cumbersome compromise 


TJI* '•l 011 ' 11 H‘c now northern adult 
vucaiion residential col luge, recoin- 
Bn-h ll*c Russoll Report of 
air'rf b * accepting its first In- 

knntr 0 .!?. 1 WI,B ' ‘ s Hoiuiwliai 

‘ 81 W liio same time the 
UikfS:^?* equivalent in the 
jgDili. F ir croft College at Mrm- 

"ii V,T,»V YindWWlW},^ he , t,en,r “ deal h blow. 
stM. ietinig ii «M of ]? lrci , lfl ijinm.j „„ 

. K "K, “SSS » k'BK fnrilio s.nicluio 


tnuin. 

serimi-lv extreme elements ci i* 
music, :l vnterii'himeni uwwj® 
organic food and i4ivir<MioK«*r . 
lection iimveinents, .some . 
rcMgruus revivalism, and 
niyslici-in. Its Ijiicuaue “ . 
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of such advocacy is to indoctrinate nUert%t in any taciot .. tal»ii|( In the three sdtal aren/i 

students. - - ’ - m t **- “ 

When ! have tried to explain to 
niyself why so snpli isi i rated a com- 
munity as the American university 
should still today be nervous a limit 
Marxism, the conclusion I have 
come to is that ideology as such 
creates nervousness ; that any ideo- 
logy creates discomfort In American 
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s of the. college, the 
)'*s suggested cortuin 
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possible^ became parties equal repro- 
of Anion^ Mmproniise' is a cumbersome 
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therefore. Is deemed obnoxious only Because it cannon I s 

relatively rather than absolutely hy dissenting ideo «>SY a fact, 
itself. to be prohibited. ** 

f TJiuse thoughts relate tu the scarcely e« :!«*- - 
chai-acteb qf-dleseni' In American n Hie Mar*' sl J 

society. There was considerable Ih nfessor Oilman * Q n , a ||tr 
and vis lido dissent in tlie decade of appear ecceninc - ^ 


vented a party game, for commer- 
cial sale, that is ' based oh 


There ib v on the one hand, a great 
American desire to prevent indoc- 
trination in ilia teaching of tlie 
speial sciences, which iu my judg- 
ment extends fur beyond tlie teach- 
ing of Marxism. And on tho other 
hand, thero is very little recognition 
that tho commitment to letting stu- 
dents sort; out their own values 
... amidst competing ideas, objectively 
ter- presented, itself constitutes a uear- 

. . the ideological prevailing orthodoxy ; 

application of Marxist precepts to rests significantly on illusion ; and 
society. Tlie noint here is that »s substantially weighted in favour 
the case would almost certainly have of perpetuating the social status 
remumed a minor local story had quo in American, society, 
jt. not been for the Governor’s Admittedly, It Is ensior and more 
Initial comment, had not The New ' 

York Times picked it up, and had 
Professor Oilman not invented his 
parlour game. 

Despite the extensive publicity 
the case has generated 
Profound geperal 
iqtarest,, .^ho., little 


nm mid, while there is less "V": ‘,,1 {nTW oVT'i*! 

, dissent bus nut disappeared. 1,11 1 them fo* "f 1 desir-iblP Bn .„,vo 
s, however, lost all vesiiges of *»>«* ""Sf for the g{ , 

, a .. w:.i. i.j— i. fmindlv ulieii. . f 1 , -, ca se "ttsor Wlielnn'e 

deep interest 1 ' s ” jiidl^ t Po«ibi a ..5® 
the publicity, .ih' 5 " t0 fear on dm 


Vietnam 
today. 

It has, 

ideology. With hindsight ii now 
appears that such aspects of ideo- 
logy as were invoked in the 1960s 
were merely trappings. Social 
dissent in the United Suites after 
Vietnam revolves primarily around 
race and around aml-rntioiinllsm. 

The issues, of race became acute 
with the civil lights movement 
Unit predates .Vietnam- They remain 
acute, hut they are tint ideological. 
Efforts to make racial justice au 
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(klo ■ y on Hte govern iug 
™ s “Ppenrs to be tlie oply 
r- m wo, B1 . eai , ls ■ of overcoming the 

to he prohibited- that lias paralysed die 

scarcely exists. vwrfltg.|ig th e past three years. 

Jn the light of tkjg - |Sl ^gnnee 1ms been the Iwll- 
Friifvssor Oilman * J ^_ ar „ ia iier fff 
appear eccentric as J K ^ ojjj 
suiiul tu him. 1,1 ■ S *- the 
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mark uf rhe Fim'uft saga. On all 
sides there appears in have hueu 
a dugged dcieriuluailon tu pul self- 
i ill crest before runs iik-rat inn of the 
college’s rmurc. No new inilhiiives 
hi re. sul vc the issue have been 
forthcoming frmn the college 
if os tees or frmn tho TUC, which 
appears to have ntloniDted io apply 
n strategy mure suitable to ractury 
flour eonfroni at ions l him hi the 
delicate task. of re-establishing ail 
educat inn »l insl il ut inn. 

Tile TUC’s altitude has been nil 
llic more surprising when con- 
sidered in the context of the new 
nortliern college, where trade iiiiion- 
isis du not have u majority on the 
governing body. 

Unless the TUC. now nccepts the 
Charily Commission proposals or 
relents mi thu issue of tlte simple 
major it v Fircroft College ' may be 
ilnomcd. . 

As the only Instirution of its type 
serving the heavily industrialized 
Midlands region, it* demise would 
lenve uu enormous gap in provision 
— just as this omission had 'been 
remedied iu the,north of- England. 
The only .losers would be the hun- 
dreds of .working class adults, 
among rheni many trade unionists, 
who would have hcni-nicd lTiun 
courses al die college. 


ing suggestion 


concern about development should be viewed in n 

r .„. - , , «f N und positive light and not us a secoud- 

is not nriiiiatily ^ ,|C 10 .Jl il5 r 2L t i ,e , 8,J “ ,t kM , d of unlver-. best forced on reluctant mlivur&iticH 
eti&Sk. h” * is legitimate — up to' a by declining school stamlurds und 
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streidhod resmuxes. First, the coil' 
sequences oT the lower factual con- 
tent of the proposed P levels should 
not be exaggerated. After all, thero 
are many university subjects that 
arc not cnnunnuly studied In school 
and their standards are not notice- 
ably lower (Ivan those in subjects 


^Cn rU- I uvoii f Iiuiy nm li iuuh 1,1 

4 W oU " le .5<bool curriculum Uiat are- Secondly, it is quite wroiiR 
hilth to the N and tn regard N and F levels as heralds 


D R of°^hL ct> J J }d lead to a hrnad- of lower standards. Stundards will 
■o.)w||. ■ ■ .Ll, P, 1 ”' vur>dl.y : curriculum, not be lower but different— and 
In ' n Jfc - P.'Bto include u fh«e different standards are ones 
KS^-dcarM fortun “ ,,f tile, which higlier etlurailon is slowly 
IT 1 k it wJL • . coming to acknowledge as well as 

E ■ *»pwudm. that. -suefr' ■«. schools. 1 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Polytechnics and their identity 


Sir, — The suliuui argument in yuitr 
leader ITIIE.V, Scpieniber 22) Im 
( hat ibet'u are m» significuni differ- 
ences between pulyieclinics and 
universities in those areas uf work 
where they uvei'lap. Here you have 
n point of substance. However, ynur 
leader then goes mi to surmise Him 
the polytechnics have as yet nut 
established a convincing uiUus uf 
their own, and argues that they can 
du little else lull move la tlte direc- 
tion of the universities. 

Ynur well presented lender con- 
tains some observations which have 
been mentioned frequently in. 
recent years, but i believe your 
portraying of the polytechnics is 
misleading and fails to give tbe 
reasons leading tu the difficulties 
which have stimulated your article. 

Two ideas behind the foundation 
of l he polytechnics gave them a 
distinct role, which impurted to 
thorn an identity and a sense of 
purpose. First and foremost they 
were to be institutions with fur 
more emphasis un teaching ihun 
research, contrasting whit universi- 
ties where the great mujoriiy of 
staff devote much of their lime to 
research and Hchnlnrship. Their 
second delineating characteristic 
was t lie comprelienslvo range of 
llieir work, extending from post- 
experience, other special and suh- 
degree courses to PhD research. In 
these two respects they had n cleur 
complementary rule viz-ft-viz the 
universities. Tlie suh-idegrcc courses, 
ut first predominantly in science 
und engineering, satisfied a regional 
demand, whereas firsr degrees laid 
a national catchment from the start. 
It nil amounted to an exciting 
Innovation in comprehensive ter- 
tiary education which had, and still 
litis, in'inciHluus possibilities. 

h is in respect of degree work 
and pnst-f*radiiDle research tlint tho 
poly lech mes overlap with the 
universities. Coaceniraiing more uu 
the vocatiniud aspens of n graduate 

education than du i lac iiniveiMiies, 
tile polytechnics have mu lu'udui'rd 
degree structures which, liy iliom- 
solves, Justify a binary hydtent with 
separate types of institution. Let 
there lie no doubt tiinr III ure linvu 
been differences mid that the poly- 
technics have, iimlur the aegis uf 
the CNAA, produced many innova- 
tions mid highly stimulating pat- 
terns of first decrees. 

Furthermore, the comprehensive- 
ness of their courses allows traiiv 
I'tvs of si ml eats between degree and 
Mill-degree courses .such as Hipliu' 
NntlonuJ iJiploimis. Umvever, signi- 
fiCiiiit. innovative dcvcltipment.s have 
also taken place in our universities, 
and either party of the binary sys- 
tem is free to adopt what seems 
host in the way of first degree deve- 
lopments, regard less of where it 
oilyi Dated. 

The fact remains that polytechnics 
now tend to move more und mure 
in the direction of universities, be- 
cailiJ of inexorable pressures foi' 
them tn do so. Starting from scratch, 
they hud high hopes 'of obtaining re- 
sources in terms of buildings, capital 
provision, and staff to make muni 
attractive tn undi.rgi'adunlcs and ful- 
fil the comp] em entary role 1 have 
outlined. One of tho main reasons 
is the need lq achieve satisfactory 
SSKs (student-staff ratios). Al- 
though tiid DES is no longer so ada- 
mant about, tho SSK target of 10:1 
It expected universities and poly- 
technics to achieve by 1081, the SSR 
has Inevitably become a crucial para- 
meter in higher cdlicatiolT. - To ful- 
fil uuv comprehensive tole, we have 
to engage in a fur greater vatiety of 
courses than .do the universities and 
In consequence polytechnic staff 
carry, by and Jorge, far heavier 
touching, loads than their Colleagues 
In the universities. 

The end of tbe economic boom, 
the shortfall in students on hinny 
under grxui uiite cours es, and the 

Choice of committee 

Slr.-'-As a teacher uf mathematics 
mn I alone in considering extremely 
odd the choice of membership of 
the Government's Committee of 
Inquiry into thS Teaching of .Matlie 
mattes in Friniary and Secondary 
Schools ih England and Walts? 
The chairman is a university vice- 
chnncollnr, ‘from Ulster, and among 
the plethora of administrators, 
college; and university lecturers,, a 
retired -trade union k-mlcr and an 


prosiid'lrt uf a further decline in 
ininihLifi cuniitig forward after 1982. 
have di aMicolly iihorcd the prumises 
belli nd the expansion of the tuiivei'- 
sitie.s and the fo initiation of rite jioly- 
tL-cliuics. The cuLhacks in the pro- 
liosed build-up of the luLter camti ut 
,i lime tvlien their infrasii'iiciura 
had, in gen era I, only marginally 
reached the level for adequate 
operation. Tlie universities have suf- 
fered severely, ton. Financial srrin- 
geiidus, coupled with rhe need to 
tmiiiiium leaching si»mlard-s, have 
caused curi it i bile ms in research 
progiatamcs which ui-e at least as 
damaging as anyth ing experienced 
in tho polytechnic. 

The question arises: where do we 
go from here?. The DCS discus- 
sion document, Higher fitlueatinn 
into the 1990s. slating the grim 
truths of demography, gives an out- 
line of various future patterns, of 
which Model E is Lite only one (of 
five) which docs not assume a sharp 
decline in numbers criming forward 
for higher ediicurioii at me end of 
the. next decade. Tlie Minister of 
Stale for Ed neat ion und Science has 
said he prefers it; don’t we all. fit 
tlie light of - realism, such a situa- 
liou is likely tu obtain only if there 
is a significant increase in The num- 
bers un courses other than tho first 
degrees of today. Tho final report 
of the Conference of University 
AJmiuisl rutors (Group Forecasting 
und University Expansion. 1978) 
puts its finger on the pulse in point- 
ing out thut improvement* in the 
access lo higher education for chil- 
dren of inniuml workers, the group 
with hy fur the biggest growth 
potential, must conic from improve- 
ments in primary (including nur- 
sery) mid secondary education. (Ill 
this connection, the repent ( The 
Times. September 27) on the inade- 
quate provision for able punils iu 
primary schools makes distil riling 
rending). Bur oven if a significantly 
ill creased cnnlrihutinn from that 
sun vc v were to nv.iliM'litii-.(‘ in due 
L-utirsv. it is highly qnvstiunntm* n« 
envisage the future or muss educa- 
tion hi terms of incrcaslna tiic num- 
bers of tmdorgi nd tint ex. 

One iiitcre.stiug proposal, winch 
ought tu lie considered again, is 
ilutt eniincmiud by Sir llriun IMp- 
p:ird In the Swann rc]ui-n |iiililr.vh?d 
in 1968 (77ie How into Employ- 
ment nf Scientists. Engineers, nmf 
Tccluunogisis}. Sir Brian jmipused 
n six year cycle for higher ediit'a- 
I bill. All sludeiit.4 would spend I he 
l'lrrt tivn y^ars in ■polytechnics, 
obtaining a broadly based degree. 
Tho iimre ucindeuticnlly Uiclinctl 
would gn «n ■» the next iwu-yerr 
cycle for a master’s degree, and the 
final two years would he for 
research leading to n PhD. Such a 
policy would give pnljrteclMiiw a 
gurnintccd slake in degree work. 

The time has come to establish 
a iiMlnnol ntacbinsry for the nl an- 
il ing of higher education, embrac- 
ing the nniversitiis sMid the public 
sector. Wc-re tlio universities _ to 
move hi the direct inn of becoming 
liberal Institutions iu the sense 


implied lit your leader, they wnu'd 
soon encounter many of the proli- 
leltlv I have desrrilred with full 


force. The polytechnics arc best 

• fitted 'for tlint role, and have been 
unable to fulfil it so for due to 
pressures beyond their control. 
Yours fniihful'ly, 

L; 1. HfiRBST. 

Head of o'er trice I, iiittiumentiition 
and nmrroi englncvring department, 
Teubsiilu Polyucbuic. 

Sir, — -Ymir leader (Four. Reforms 

• to Open Up TJic Universities, 77/ES, 
September 29) deserves widespread 
circulatini] and debate ' no( because 
It postulates a. complete solution, tu 
the piublems of organization of 
'further education and higher cdtica- 
tlp n.bt the United Kingdom, but he-. 

tlicre Is but 'one Secondary school 
teacher, and timt not a coniprelien- 
xlve, and but one junior school 
teacher (and thus no infant's 
teacher). 

Moreover, the geographical distri- 
bution of the membership \ecnis 
specifically designed ui ignuie uny 
experience of loner cily -schools in 
Inner London, Manchester or the 
ivhulc of Yorkshire. 

With so biased and limited a 
. membership ' tho centum ittce. Is a 
■ waste of nubile time and money. 
Any conclusions ii ru-jies wijl- 
ubrfutisfj' life 1 ilttf olily of "lihftf Vdliitf 1 


cm use it identifies, with clarily, die 
central pul icy issue requiring reso- 
lution by Government, i i\ the de- 
sign of uii effective struct ure to 
encourage currently the pmu-rf iun 
uf neudemte excellence, mid exten- 
sion of opporl unities for higher edu- 
cation in sound educ.iilun.il and 
economic l m ins. T would lie grate- 
ful for an opportunity in cuniuient 
nn sonic of tlie issues raised which 
pniticularly concern tlie polytech- 
nics. 

The polytechnics ure often («»1- 
luclivcly accused uf '* ucudmitic 
drift " und u desire to become uni- 
versities. Hie truth cun nut be ex- 
pressed in such ‘simple-minded 
terms. ’Hie nolytcclinics ure the 
only identifiable group of higher 
education institutions which Imvo 
been’ given u role definition by 
Moveniruent. The Oinnd 3066 (May, - 
1966) act out their objectives and 
these have been met. In meeting 
them during a period of increasing 
financial restraint, the anumulies 
uud weaknesses inherent in a Lurk 
nf un overall national strategy for 
the revision of higher . uduemiun 
have become apparent. 

The polytechnics seek (ii iiuuntuiii 
their distinctiveness- This would he 
best achieved by the gruul uf a 
I'nlytcchitic Charter bv Hie Privy 
Council. The charter must enshrine 
objectives including due emphase) 
fur the continued development of 
purt-time courses, meeting thu needs 
nf the local community, retaining a 
comprehensive fringe of level of 
courses and developing excellence 
in touching and learning. 

Having reiterated ami ctishiiui.il 
the academic and educat i An ui objec- 
tive the charter and statutes must 
deal with public accnputubiliiy. The 
concept of public accountability sub- 
sumes two related issues : fin- 

ancing and tlte return on 
investment. The level nf pro- 
cur cmeiu for nil higher education is 
mid h.K in be deter ini ned nutimi.iliv- 
Hiuv. and by wb;d ngvn.y il is dis- 
irihun-d in »pen in dheuisiun, but 
clearly the present system .makes 
for gross Incfficioncy uud needs n 
radical review. The raluru on invest- 
mem involves vulue .judgmt-uis oil 
the uiiulity of cducutiou, mid titu 
lien? tit to i lie iitdividuui student 
und io society. Mcu-suruiiietil indices 
ciinnut lie precise or wholly objec- 
tive lint should be up pi led. Thu 
present smirce of f nisi rat ion in both 
ilia i.o.u.ri and the ihiljtcchnics is 
that iiiapprnpriaie con l ru Is ara 
applied in lieu of vulue incastn-e- 
inani indices to the detriment of the 
fully effect Jvo use nf public money 
him! the development nf academic 
excellence in ull lovels of courses. 

Your argument fur a much more 
sensitive nervous system for higher 
education involves rwo factor*: the 
ceu iru I ii/miiiing of higher educniiun 
us a whale (the CDl' has lung advo- 
cated t'lr.s), und the imilmununcc of 
itpptupridui ncaclemic Mamlards. 

The role of lilt* CNAA and its 
fn rehear* in this has been- tindeni- 
uhly beneficial to tlie polytechnics. 
CNAA can or ^tould CrtntJniie with 
it* present procedures and believes 
thut radically * new- ruin tin niiiips 
need to ba developed between the 
council and niatura ih'tiirutlpins.'mid 
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strategy 'whereby it wqiild become 
the watchdog of the standards"' of 
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that Hie cpuucil should develop a 
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the institution’s oivn degrees. •This 
facinr sitould be ."written Into dnch 
poly tech tut; Chatter. ■ 

It remains ' to he scon whether 
go ver mile ut, the l.e.q.s, the hisjitu- 
lions-Hiid others take 'ip ynur well 
argued case for. oluuigo and .refot m r 
but that they should is unquestion-' 
able. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID BETHEL, 

Chairman, 

Comirtiftce of Directors of 
Polytcqiiuics. 

but. positively dangerntis In assisting 
in the better tea' ' * 
malic* in schools. 

Yours faithfully, ' 

FRANK II A NSFORD-MI LI ,ER , 

Head of department of nuaiJie- 
mtitics, statistics and cumputer 
science, Huverstnck Cmriuclicasi ve 
Sclinol, Chalk Farm, London, 19S7- 
1974. 


Letters for publication should arrive 
on Tuesday morning qt the latest. 
They should be us short as possible, 
apd thc -pditm 
exit' 
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il the -oditor .reserves the right _ re 
r or tiYneiiif ' thiili as uccesshry. 



